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COUSIN FRANK EXPLAINS WHY THE MISTLETOE GROWS. 


DRAWN BY A. HUNT, 
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———— 
“MY DARLING’S BETTER!” 


No monarch more supremely rules 
Than does a Babe with despot sway ; 
All in its household-kingdom serfs, 
Proud to obey. 


To kingly sceptre is transformed 
The rattle in its puny hand, 
Its subjects watchful to attend 
Its least command. 


A burst of music, wedding bells, 
The wild bird’s carol, lover’s wooing, 
Are sweet; but sweeter far to them 
Is Baby’s cooing. 


And each event of Babyhood— 
The coming of its firstling tooth, 
When first it walked, and first it talked— 
Ts told, forsooth, 


As though some grave affair of state 
Held everyone within its spell, 
When happy mothers of their babes 
Rare marvels tell. 


All in the house allegiance yield, 
And of its sense and beauty rave ; 
But chief the doting mother proves 
Its veriest slave. 


Ah! what is like a mother’s love, 
With every virtue in its train ! 
There’s our near neighbour, Mrs. Dove— 
We thought her vain ; 


Too fond of company, where she 
Out-dazzled all at ball or rout, 
Until her Darling’s illness brought 
Her virtues out. 


Slight chafe of polished manners oft 
Shows what mean nature lies concealed ; 
With Mrs. Dove ’twas'sterling worth 
Shone out revealed. - 


Have you not known o’er summer sky 
A gathering storm its blackness flmg— 
While in the dread expectant hush 
Birds cease to sing ? 


So fared it when our neighbour's child 
Needed the doctor’s utmost care ; 
Death’s shadow, thickening in its gloom, 

Hung pall-like there. 


Poor Mrs. Dove gave up at once 
Coquetting with her wit and beauty ; 
All thoughts absorbed in mother’s love, 
Transcending duty. 


Her cliild with watchful care she tended 
Unceasingly, by day and night, 
While hopes and fears thronged, interblended, 
In dizzying flight. 


Her husband and their two big boys 
On tiptoe crept about the house, 
While lively Clara, moping, sat, 
Still as a mouse. 


Have you not known a summer storm 
Make clear the air, sweet odours bringing— 
The sky again a flood of light, 
And birds gay singing ? 


So quickly turned to light and life 
Our neighbour’s dwelling, erst so dark: 
The boys hurraed, and Clara sang 
Gay as a lark. 


For had not the good doctor told them 
Their Darling now was past all fear? 
Indeed he quite forgot to scold them 
For their wild cheer. 


So, trooping into Baby’s room, 
They rushed to see their little sister ; 
And, disregarding all commands, 
They hugged and kissed her. 


The mother, who, the illness through, 
When driven to the verge of madness, 
Could find no blest relief in tears, 
Now wept for gladness. 


To right and left the good news flew, 
By word of mouth or briefest letter ; 
This being all her bulletin— 


My Darling’s Better! Joun Latey. 


[The ‘above picture, ‘‘My Darling’s Better,’’ has also been 
engraved on steel, and Artists’ Proofs will shortly be published at 
198, Strand.] : 


BREAKERS AHEAD! 


Out in the dark, where the waves roll high 


And the sleepless ocean curls and tumbles, 


The pilot stares at the broad black sky, 


While the thunder ever nearer grumbles. 


Sut the ship must still sail on, perforce, 
With none but he to guide her course, 

‘Though a warning voice through the air hath sped, 
And chilled his heart with its message dread : 


‘*Take care! take care! 
To the windward bear ! 
Breakers ahead—breakers ahead ! 
Pilot, beware ! 
There are breakers ahead ! ’’ 


Hard a starboard he puts the ship, 


From the line where the dim grey surf assembles ; 


Though white in the cold is his tight-drawn lip 


His heart fears not, his hand never trembles. 


He thinks not of home, nor of life and death, 

Nor his’ mother’s prayer, nor his swectheart’s faith ; 
Iie moves not a muscle, he breathes not a breath, 
Dut holds right on, for the keen voice saith— 


“Keep there, keep there ! 
To the windward bear! 
Breakers ahead—breakers ahead ! 
Pilot, beware ! 
There are breakers ahead !”’ 
Epwarp Rosr. 
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THE MISSES POPKIN. 


BY MRS, J. H. RIDDELL. 


CHAPTER I. 
TOLD BY MR. MARGISON. 
You should know them, dear reader, you really should, not 
because they are great, or grand, or clever, or rich, or beau- 
tiful, but simply because they are unique. 

They are like one of the bits of china by which people now- 
adays set such store—cracked, very possibly, but none the less 
rare or valuable for all that. 

‘“ We never mean to feel old,’’ said Miss Jane to me the 
other day, with sprightly coquetry. ‘‘I do think old people 
are generally so dreadful.” 

And dear Miss Jane, though the third of the bright 
quartet, is not a mere child in years by any means. She is— 
must be ;—well—well—let that pass. Somebody said, 
“Women and music should never be dated.’’ So we will not 
date the Misses Popkin, except by inference. 

Ten years since, Miss Popkin, though still quite young— 
in feeling—wore a front, and had given up, so she said, all 
thoughts of matrimony. She and Miss Catherine and Miss 
Jane all meant to live three old maids together, and never 
to marry. For Essie they could not answer. She was the 
youngest of the flock, the junior by years of all: it would 
be wrong to bind her. Marriage they considered a mistake. 
Still, if Essie chose a gentleman possessed of nice tastes they 
would not ostracise her because she held different opinions to 
those at which they had arrived. 

It will be inferred from this that Miss Essie was quite a 
young thing—of nine and thirty, or thereabouts—whom her 
sisters treated as a perfect baby, and whom they looked upon 
as scarcely fit to be trusted out alone. 

In Willowsdale there was a gentleman whom they supposed 
to be distractedly in love with her, a Mr. Ancidell, who had 
been a great traveller, who had also, according to their ideas, 
seen everything there was to be seen on earth, but who, like 
many other great men, was shy, and required a certain 
amount of encouragement, which ‘‘ poor dear Essie’’ was not 
sufficiently bold to give him. 

Mr. Ancidell, who had faced many lions, and knew his 
way about the world and the world’s drawing-rooms, and the 
fine ladies who adorn them, as well as most people, was 
supposed to be afilicted with an access of diffidence when he 
came into the presence of the fair Esther. Everyone in the 
parish knew, however, the Misses Popkin expected him to 
propose to her, and he was quite aware of thig expectation 
himself. 

~ “Tf she would only put the question plainly to me—that is, 
plainly in words,’’ he said one day to the present writer, ‘‘T 
should know what to do.”’ ; 

‘‘You like her very much?’’ was the hesitating interro- 
gation. 

‘Very much indeed; and so I do them all.”’ 
remark he went off, laughing. 

A sad fellow! <A graceless, unthankful scamp, to have 
such kindness shown him, so much hospitality given him! 

If I do not describe the house, I cannot describe the Misses 
Popkin. 

It was their own. A person could not be in their company 
five minutes without learning that fact. 

A fair-sized house for a family of moderate means. The 
regulation drawing-room, the regulation dining-room, the 
necessary breakfast-room, and the little snuggery — Miss 
Catherine, busy with her Dorcas accounts and charity 
garments, declared to be such a ‘‘ perfect treasure ;”’ eight 
bed-chambers, and the necessary ‘‘ domestic oftices.’’ Not a 
bad house as regarded size, set sufficiently back from the 
road, and approached by a drive skirted on the one side by a 
tiny belt of plantation, and on the other skirting a grass-plot 
adorned with a fine larch, a weeping ash-tree, an evergreen 
oak, and a sun-dial. 

Behind the house there was a flower-garden. To the left 
lay a paddock; to the right, stable-yard, coach-house, &c. 


With which 


At the back of these outbuildings the Misses Popkin informed | 


all visitors they had a good acre of kitchen ground. 

Not a bad little property, taken altogether. 
mre were proud of it, and felt no shame in showing their 
pride. : 

The place was painfully trim; there was no stir of life or 
litter of use about it. No garden-roller was ever permitted to 
remain, when not in use, outside the tool-shed. No pigeons 
cooed and strutted along the roof of ‘the empty stable. The 
fowls were relegated to a dreary run at the end of the paddock. 
There was not a weed in the garden or a scrap of moss on any 
walk about The Larches. An artist, if set down there, must 
have gone crazy, and anyone possessed of a taste for untidy 
comfort taken refuge in an old tumbledown barn standing in a 
field a little further down the road. 

It was the same inside the house—line and plummet— 
mathematical accuracy. Miss Popkin’s seat, Miss Catherine’s 
chair, Miss Jane’s footstool. You knew all these things, and 
kept clear of them as you entered the drawing-room. As for 
Miss Essie, she had, of course, her girlish accomplishments. 
She daubed in water colours and embroidered in wools, and 
sang a little and played a little; but she was tidy through all. 
Never a piece of music out of the canterbury, or a pattern 
lying on the table, ora drawing to be found, except on the 
easel or in the portfolio. 

**Order,’’ said Miss Popkin, for the benefit of her niece ‘‘ is 
Heaven's first law;’’ and I dare say Miss Popkin, as well as 
the individual who first made that remark, isin the main right. 

Only the nicce fell out of rank. She was not orderly. 

‘Oh! dear,’’ Miss Catherine used to say, piteously. ‘‘ What 
would your poor papa think if he could see you?”? Ah! what 
indeed? For my own part, I don’t think any papa need have 
desired to look upon a fairer picture. 

I had known the Misses Popkin some six years when this 
niece came to live with them. I saw her a few days after her 
arrival, and found her a gaunt young creature, clad in dresses 
too short for her, hair closely cropped, possessed of timid 
manners, a grave face, and, as her aunts truly said, with 
SrA ey want of development about her.”’ 

She had been at school—a day-school—till her mother’s 
death, and now, explained Miss Popkin, ‘she has not a 

creature in the world except ourselves. Some day, however, I 
suppose, she will be our brother’s heiress, and we must see she 
keeps up her studies.’’ 

If the absent Mr. Popkin had been the Maharajah Duleep 
Sing we could not have been led to entertain higher ideas of 
his wealth than was the case. 

. When he returned, the stable was to be put in requisition, 
the house filled with guests, the Misses Popkin were to go on 
the Continent ; they meant to take a house in town; and as 
by that time, which might have meant a year hence, or half a 
life time, Kitty would be almost grown up—who knew? 
More unlikely things than a presentation at Court had occurred 
to girls possessed of rich ees ? 

During the whole of this period Mr. Ancidell had been 
going backwards and forwards to and from The Larches. 
Now he wanted to present.a plant for the conservatory. 
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The Coloured Supplement, 


Again he was invited to view some of the contents of the 
latest box received from India. It was impossible to avoid 
thinking that Miss Essie Popkin grew livelier and brighter, 
and it was equally impossible for Willowsdale to remain blind 
to the fact that the eligible bachelor affected The Larches more 
and more. 

True, there was a disparity, and that upon the wrong side ; 
‘put then,’’ as Miss Popkin remarked, ‘‘ dear Essie is so young 
in heart, that she will always remain a girl,’’ whilst all the 
sisters declared ‘‘ Mr. Ancidell is old both in appearance and 
manner —any one who did not know him intimately might 
imagine he was quite middle-aged.” 

Being unprotected females, and feeling that ladies so placed 
‘could not be too particular,’’ the Misses Popkin did not give 
dinner-parties—indeed, they did not give parties of any kind. 

“When their brother returned,’’ they hinted, Willowsdale 
might expect a reign of mad dissipation to set in at The 
Larches; but till that blest period arrived the most any friend 
could expect was a cup of tea or a glass of wine. 

Mr. Ancidell partook of more cups of tea and glasses of 
wine than anyone else; and it was felt that, after a fashion, 
the Misses Popkin had bought him for Esther, and that if he 
refused to fulfil the bargain he would act shabbily towards 
them. 

Apparently, the matter did not strike him in this light, for 
he continued to visit at, The Larches, took all the cups of tea 
and slices of bread-and-butter the ladies offered him, drank a 
considerable amount of the very good sherry they decanted, 
and ate whole pounds of biscuits, and yet never proposed—no, 
though he sat in their drawing-room by the hour together and 
talked of his adventures by land and water, the while Miss 
Popkin knitted and Miss Catherine made up her comfortable 
garments for the poor, and Miss Jane embroidered and Miss 
Essie painted pictures, and that waif and stray Kitty let her 
work fall idly in her lap while she listened open-eyed to his 
stories of countries and people very far away. 

“Tt was friendly, but it was not business.’? Miss Popkin 
no doubt felt this, for she decided it would be only wise to 
give him the opportunity he was evidently awaiting. 

‘We will ask him to dinner,” said that astute lady, and 
Mr. Ancidell was asked to dinner accordingly, but, unhappily, 
nothing came of it. 

Even Willowsdale had failed to learn whence the Misses 
Popkin derived their income. Except The Larches, no one 
ever heard them speak of property. The popular belief 
appeared to be that they had ten thousand pounds each in the 
Three per Cents ; but I felt doubtful upon this point. Twice 
a year they went upto London, and Miss Jane slipped out on 
one occasion that they were going to get their money. Now, I 
knew that they could not be going to draw their dividends, 
because the time for that pleasing task had long been past. 

They paid with the regularity of clock-work. So much for 
housekeeping, for taxes, for wages, for the church, for the 
poor, for dress, for that two weeks’ outing turn in the year to 
London, and another fortnight’s sojourn at some watering- 
place. Miss Popkin kept the accounts; Miss Jane managed 
domestic affairs ; Miss Catherine attended to the poor; while 
Miss Essie, who was still too young to devote herself to 
matters which were merely useful, furnished the establishment 
with the lighter graces of existence. 

As for Miss Kitty, you always met her where it seemed 
least likely the girl would be found. Swimming the retriever 
afew miles up the river, comforting some naughty child who 
had been getting into a scrape, dandling a disreputable- 
looking baby, remonstrating with the donkey-boys about their 
cruelty, or bribing the village lads not to stone the cats and 
pelt the frogs and kick the dogs. 

T am quite satisfied the Misses Popkin had only the vaguest 
idea of their niece’s proceedings. They would have fainted had 
they known one half of her doings. 

When her aunts went to London she did not accempany 
them. A yague sort of promise was, indeed, given her that if 
she were a good girl some day she might be taken to the 
metropolis. ; 

One hot afternoon I was pacing along the road which led 
past The Larches, when, in the paddock, I beheld the Misses 


| Popkin’s niece exercising that unfortunate retriever, who save 
The maiden — 


when she unfastened his collar was always upon the chain. 

I went up close to the fence and called her by name. 

I can see her now hurrying across the field, coming 
laughing towards me. 

“‘T am so glad to see you, Mr. Margison,”’ she said, stretch- 
ing out her glovelesshand. ‘‘ Isn’t it warm f”’ and she took off 
her hat and stood swinging it backwards and forwards while 
the sun shone down upon her through the leaves and branches 
of a great oak-tree. 

T have said she was a fair picture ; but no words could tell 
you how beautiful a girl I thought her. 

‘‘Some day you will break hearts,’’ I considered often, as I 
looked at her. If mine had not been cleft in twain on the day 
I buried my young girl wife she must, old though I am, have 
hurt it sorely. ; 

“All alone, Miss Kitty ?’’ I said, for I had seen her aunts 
start for London when I was at the station that morning. 

“* All alone, Mr. Margison,’’ she said, showing her dimples 
and her white even teeth. ‘‘ The aunties went off to town by 
the eleven o’clock express.’’ 

“Yes, I know,” I answered ; “‘ don’t you feel lonely ?”’ 

“Not very,” she said. ‘‘I shall this evening, perhaps.” 

‘« What are you going to do this evening?” 

“T can’t tell yet,’ she replied. Perhaps play, perhaps 
draw. If I feel industrious I may even do a little needle- 
work.”’ 

“* Haye you dined ?”’ 

“ Hours ago,’’ she answered. 

“In that case, I wonder if you would come’ and take tea 
with me.’’ 

’ “TJ shall be delighted,” she answered. 
obliged to you for asking me.’’ 


“Tam so much 


“You don’t think your aunts would object?’? I ven- 


tured. 

“Why should they ?’’ she asked, gravely } but there was a 
twinkle in her eyes and a smile dimpling her face which 
contradicted the seriousness of her question. ‘‘ I am so young, 
gs know, Mr. Margison, that it does not matter much where 

0. 

Never before had it occurred to me that the peculiarities 
of the Misses Popkin appeared ludicrous to their niece; but 
her words, and her smile, and that twinkle made me feel 
vaguely doubtful and uneasy. 

“TE you were not so young,’ I said, ‘I should not have 
been so bold as to ask you.” 

“ What a blessing it is to be a mere ‘ chit,’ ”’ she answered, 
still with the light dancing in her eyes. ‘‘ What time shall 1 
come ? When shall you be ready for me, andmay I—oh! may 
I pour out the tea?” 

A man must have been of adamant to withstand her. 
“Of course you shall do anything and everything you like, 

I said. ‘‘ Will half-past six be too early for you?’ 

‘No; you may expect to see me at half-past six, dressed. 

in all my best. I can’t tell you how much I shall like to come. 


And she put her hand oyer the fence and squeezed mine, ~ 


} 
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and once again I thought that some day she would break | 
hearts, and that it was very nice to be so old as I am! 

Half-past six came, and with it Miss Kitty, in the white 
gown she wore on Sundays, with some soft lace round neck 
and hands, with heavy gold bracelets on her wrists, and a 
Venetian chain twisted into an ornament for her throat. 

“They were mamma’s,’’ she said softly, seeing my eyes 
rest upon these adornments. ‘‘I thought I would put them 
on to do you honouy.”’ 

How charming she made herself. How sweet she seemed 
walking, her hand within my arm, in the dim twilight, as we 
sauntered through the garden, odorous with the scent of the 
night flowers. 

** How old, Mr. Margison, do you suppose Iam??? she asked 
at last. 

‘** About fifteen or sixteen,’’ I replied. 

-_She broke out laughing. —‘‘I am nearly twenty,’’ she said. 
“Do not you think I might soon be allowed to wear long 
dresses and let my hair grow.”’ 

What remark I should, or indeed could, have made in 
return may never now be recorded, because at this moment 
there came along one of the soft moss-covered walks a person— 
my housekeeper. 

“Tf you please, Sir,’ she said, and I noticed her voice 
seemed a little unsteady, ‘‘Miss Popkins have come from 
London, and Miss Kitty is wanted back directly.”” 

“Back already!’ cried Miss Kitty, ‘‘nobody is ill, is there?” 

** Not as I am aware of, Miss,’’ answered Mrs. Hall, with 
grave propriety. 

She had her hat on in a moment, and her little scarf around 
her shoulders. 

“ Good-by, dear Mr. Margison,”’ she said, taking both my 
hands in hers. ‘‘ How can I ever thank you sufficiently for 
this delightful evening ?”’ 

“Tam going home with you,” I answered, giving her my 
arm. ‘‘You have made yourself so charming, Miss Kitty, 
that I shall not part with you till I am compelled.” 

‘Come in, Mr, Margison, pray,”’ entreated Miss Kitty, as 
we stood under the sheltering porch. ‘‘ My aunts are in the | 
drawing-room, Mary, I suppose,’’ she went on, addressing the 
. trim maid who opened the door. 

‘No, Miss. They are up stairs—they have had news from 
their brother.”’ 

“rom uncle?’ repeated Kitty. 
then, no doubt; how delightful.”’ 

“‘T do not think so,”’ said Mary; and then, as the girl was 
about to pass her, she cried, ‘‘Oh, Miss Kitty, don’t go up to 
them with that smiling face. My mistresses are in great 
trouble. The gentleman is dead !”’ 

I was walking towards my house when I met Mr. Ancidell. 

“ Heard the news ?”’ he asked, after the first greetings were 
over. : 

‘*T told him that I had, and how sorry I felt for the Misses 
Popkin. 

“Why, what is the matter with them? 
money in the house, have they ?”’ 

_ We seemed to be playing a little at cross-purposes; but I 
merely said the Misses Popkins’ was not a pecuniary trouble. 
“Their brother is dead,” I added; ‘‘ he died very suddenly.” 

“Then Miss Kitty will be an heiress immediately,’’ he 
remarked, a little bitterly. ‘‘ Mine is a bit of City news,’’ he 
went on, immediately. ‘‘* Hill and Jones, the great East India 
people, have gone for over a million of money, and people say 
there won’t be twopence in the pound.’’ 


CHAPTER II. 
TOLD BY MR. MARGISON. 
It was six months after. I still walked about Willowsdale, 
and Mr. Ancidell also remained there, though he often talked’ 
of going back to Africa or of taking a tour through South 
America. 

‘““T get dreadfully tired of this stupid place,’’ he remarked, 
alluding, of course, to our village. 

_ “You feel lost, no doubt, without the youngest Miss 
Popkin,’’ I remarked. 

He looked at me oddly for a minute, then said, ‘‘the fair 
Essie! that is it, no doubt. By-the-by, where are they now? 
Haye you heard anything about them lately ?’’ 

Thad; that very morning a letter reached me from Miss 
Popkin stating that she and her sisters desired either to sell 
The Larches or to let it on a long lease. 

They did not think of returning to Willowsdale. For the 
present, their plans were somewhat uncertain. They might go 
abroad, or remain for the winter at the watering-place from 
which she dated; but they had no thought of again residing 
at The Larches. 

“Tt would be painful for us now to do so,’’ explained Miss 
Popkin ; ‘‘the health of my second sister is far from good, and 
I do not feel very strong myself.’’ 

“Oh!’? commented Mr. Ancidell. ‘Want to sever all 
connection with Willowsdale, evidently. I suppose that old 
Hindoo (such was his irreverent mode of speaking of the late 
respectable Mr. Popkin) left a pot of money behind him. Well, 
they need not have cut us so completely, no matter how rich 
they are. I amsure I never wanted any share of their wealth. 
And so you are to have the treat of getting The Larches off 
their hands for them, I swppose.”’ 

Yes, I said; Iwas to do the best I could for them, and 
arrange for an auction to take place shortly. 

It was a blow to me, I confess. I had grown to like the 
Misses Popkin, They were very odd; but they suited my 
quiet, homely ways, and I once hoped I suited them. 

My. Ancidell was very bitter about the estrangement which 
Mr. Popkin’s death had caused. 

““T wonder if they still think I want to marry the charming 
Miss Esther, and are keeping her out of my way?” he laughed. 
““ [have a great mind to run down to that outlandish place | 
Miss Popkin dated from, and call upon them.’’ And shortly 
after he walked away. 

Some weeks passed before I saw him again. I had arranged 
for the auction to take place almost immediately, when, quite 
unexpectedly, he came in one morning while I was at break- 
fast. He looked well—better than he had done for a long 
time past. He was in good spirits and health, and declared 
his trip had benefited him greatly. 

“‘By-the-by,’’ he said, after a little, “you may take down 
that notice about The Larches; the place is sold.”’ 

; I looked at him incredulously. ‘‘Sold!” I repeated. 
““And who has bought it, pray ?”’ 

‘“*T have,’’ he answered. 

“You?” I uttered the word stupidly. 

“Yes. I called upon Miss Popkin’s solicitor as I came 
through London, and settled the matter with him. He pro- 
mised to write to you.”’ 

“Why, what can you want with The Larches?’’ I asked. 


“Fe is coming back 


They have no 


“T thought you-were so fond of The Cottage ?”’ 

“So I was, but it wouldn’t be large enough for me now,” 
he said. IT looked at him again, and a sudden light flashed 
across me. 

‘* You are going to be married,’’ I guess. 

He nodded. ‘‘ Wish me joy!’’ he cried. 


“Tam sure I do, heartily,” I returned; ‘“ but who is the 
lady ?” 

“ Cannot you form any idea?” 

“Tt is not Miss Popkin, is it 2’? TI hesitated. : 

“Yes, it is Miss Popkin,’ and he laughed joyously. 
“Don’t look so sorrowful, man,’? he added. ‘She will make 
me a very good wife ; don’t you think so?”’ 

**T answered—I had no doubt of that. 
estimable person. The only thing—the only doubt ?? —— 

“Yes; go on,” said Mr. Ancidell, encouragingly. “I 
shan’t feel offended, no matter what you say.”’ 

“I was only going to mention the disparity in your ages ; 
but if you do not mind, of course ”’ 

“Oh! I don’t mind ; and she does not, either.’? 

“‘T never supposed she would,’’ I retorted, nettled ; for his 
merriment struck me as unseemly. It did not appear possible 
he could have any affection for a woman so much older than 
himself, and it vexed me to think that, after all, he should 
marry for money. He had not even the excuse of being poor. 
His means were very good indeed. 

He watched me for a few moments, his features twitching 
with amusement. 

‘“*Cheer up, Margison,’’ he said, at last. ‘After all, it is 
not you who are going to marry her, and that reminds me you 
have not asked me which of the ladies has so far honoured mic,”” 

‘There could only be one,’’ I answered sulkily. 

“There could only be one,’’ he repeated after me. 

“Why——”’ something in his face arrested Miss Esther's 
name on my lips. ‘‘ You do not mean—’’ T gasped. 

“Yes, Ido; I do, indeed. Wish me joy, lam the happiest 
fellow in all the world. TI fell in love with Kitty, I think, the 
first day I saw her, but I did not dare to say anything, as they 
made such a fuss about her expectations. 

“ What do they say to your carrying off the heiress now,” 
T asked, somewhat nervously. 

“My dear fellow—this in strict confidence—the uncle did 
not leave her anything, for the simple reason that every farthing 
he had was in Hill’s house. There is no doubt the failure 
killed him, and that was what drove the Misses Popkin away 
from Willowsdale. 

I know all about them now. Their father it appears, the 
original Popkin, was a tradesman in a county town. He made 
some money, and, being ambitious, gave his children good 
educations and pushed himself forward at elections, and so 
forth, till, somehow, he managed to get an appointment out in 
India for his one son and a commission for the other. He 
could not leave much behind him after doing all these things, 
so his daughters had to live as best they could upon a 
hundred a year. 

“Then how did they get their money ?”’ I asked. 

“T am coming to that,’’ he said. 

‘“ As William, the elder brother, you understand, got on in 
India, he began to allow them first fifty, then a hund red, then 
two hundred per annum, till the amount he sent over grew to 
three hundred every six months.” 

** And had these ladies nothing except what he gave them ?”’ 

“ Nothing whatever, if we exclude'The Larches, that they 
bought with the money left by their father. When the 
brother died they had but a hundred pounds of ready cash. 
They were obliged to part with their jewellery, and the 
morning I dropped down upon them a fortnight ago I found 
Kitty giving music lessons and preparing to devote herself to 
teaching for the remainder of her life. But her smile was as 
bright and saucy as ever when she said, 

“‘T am glad to be able to do something for them—thankful— 


She was a very 


| they were so good and kind to my poor mother, that if it were 


not a pleasure it would be my duty to work for them.” 

“Bravo! Miss Kitty!”’ 1 exclaimed. I was so delighted 
about all the good news Mr. Ancidell brought that after that 
outburst I stretched out my hand and shook his in happy 
silence. 

‘Who was Miss Kitty’s mother?”’ I asked. 

“A romantic girl of good family, who fell in love with 
Captain Popkin’s handsome face. Her father renounced her— 
forbade any one to mention her name before him; and she 
must entirely have starved, for Captain Popkin left nothing 
but debts behind him, had not the Misses Popkin got help from 
their brother in India for her, and given her help themsclves.”’ 

*‘And so you are going to buy The Larches,’’ I remarked, 
after a pause. 

“T have bought it,’’ he answered. 

“And do you mean to purcha:e the furniture ?” 

““T have purchased it,’’ he said. 

The Misses Popkin, then, will live in your cottage, I sup- 
pose,’’ I suggested. 

“‘No; the fact is, they are going to live with us.”’ 

“With you!”’ I repeated, stupified. ‘‘ Do you think you 
will like that arrangement.’’ 

“Tt is Kitty’s,’”? he answered; “and I would not thwart 
it for the world. Besides, you know I was always very fond 
of the Misses Popkin !”’ 

I felt glad—oh ! very glad. Willowsdale had never seemed 
the same since those dear, delightful, ridiculous old ladies 
had left it. sis 

Time will not permit me to tell about the marriage, and 
the breakfast, and the smiles: of Miss Kitty and the tears of 
her aunts. I must hurry over the intervening period, and 


return to The Larches on Christmas Day, where I had been” 


bidden to meet the bride and bridegroom returned from their 
honeymoon and Mrs. Ancidell’s uncle and aunts. 

The rooms were decked with greenery, and in the hall, 
more lovely than she had ever been, stood Kitty, with both 
hands outstretched to meet her old friend, laughing and 
crying, her face dimpled, but her eyes full of tears. : 

As for the Misses Popkin, how may I hope to describe 
them. In -dress they were more gorgeous than ever, and at 
first I thought they were more stately, but this manner I soon 
found was only assumed to conceal their want of self- 
possession. 3 E 

Before dinner Miss Popkin took me aside. ‘‘ I want to tell 
you something about our darling. Her uncle has behaved to 
her with the greatest kindness—made over all the fortune 
which would have been his sister’s had she married differently. 
And what—what do you think,Mrs. Margison ? This morning 
she sent each of us a little note with an order that we were to 
receive yearly seventy-five pounds. . With the money Mr. 
Ancidell paid us for this place we have therefore a hundred a 
year a piece so. long as we live. We shall not need it, of 
course; but still—still’?’ —— 

The poor lady broke down. The most genuine tears I ever 
saw shed were running down her cheeks. 

“God bless Kitty!’’ I said, and I said it from the bottom 
of my heart. : j 

“Who is talking about Kitty?’’ cried Mrs. Ancidell, coming 
forward at that moment, 

“We were,’”’ answered her aunt. ‘‘I was just telling Mr. 
Margison about your thought for your old aunts ; and we really 
—really must give up calling you Kitty any longer ’? —— 

“‘T hope I shall never be anything else to you,”’ she inter- 
rupted, with a delightful smile. ‘‘ John says he thinks it the 
prettiest name he ever heard, and uncle quite agrees with him.” 


COUSIN FRANK DISCOURSES ON THE 
MISTLETOE. 


Tn an old manor house reside 

Two girls, their widowed fathei’s pride : 
The elder, Joan, brimful of life, 

While gentle Grace reflects his wife. 
Each in her way is beauty’s queen, 
Though not in shops their photos seen , 
Since these two maidens hold their reign 
As woman should, in home’s domain. 


*Twas in the prime of Christmas-time, 
One of those days known in our clime, 
When frost and sunshine league together 
To make the most delightful weather, 
Constraining oft young folk to quit 

The fireside where they shivering sit, 

And take brisk walks, till rosiest hue 
Mantles o’er cheek—and nose-tip, too : 
On such a day these girls set forth, 
Although the wind was in the north, 
Upon a country ramble bent ; 

And as through fields and lanes they went 
It happened—by mere accident 

The veriest chance, one may declare— 
Their cousin Francis met them there, 
Just where a veteran oak-tree spread 

Its giant branches overhead. 

So, after questions and replies, 

Francis expressing his surprise, 

And gladness too, at this chance mecting, 
And being ended their warm greeting, 
That slyboots, Master Frank, bethought him 
("T'was surely Love’s own self that taught him) 
How best he might some topic start 

That touched the purpose of his heart « 
For, in a whisper be it said, 

One of those girls he fain would wed; 
Though whether Joan or Grace it be 

The rack should not extort from me. 
There was some mention of the oak, 

And straight upon that hint he spoke. 


‘* Ah, cousins dear, do you remember 
One evening in the last December 

I read to you our Laureate’s rhymes, 
That ring like sweet bells’ sweetest chimes, 
In which an oak is made to tell 

How Olive loved her Walter well ? 
The nymph was charming, I allow ; 
But girls as fair are living now. 

The oak in Sumner Chace was grand ; 
As noble this neath which we stand, 
As wide outspread its sturdy boughs, 
With shade as sweet for lovers’ vows ; 
Besides, this is no talking-tree, 

To blab what it might hear or see ; 
And then—O joy !—here clusters grow 
Of pearl-bestudded mistletoe. 


“What dainty shrub to effloresce 

On this huge type of sturdiness ! 

Thou little plant, with starry eyes, 
What marvellous virtue in thee lies! 
When hung at Christmas-time to rafter, 
Provocative of mirth and laughter ; 

Of lovers’ scheming, stifled screaming, 
Resistance sometimes only seeming— 
For not all damsels take amiss 

The sugar-plum which rhymes to bliss.’’ 


Then Frank most learnedly ran o'er 
His varied store of Druid lore ; 

Told how the plant which oak-trees bore 
To Druids mystic meaning wore, 
Held sacred by those grim old priests, 
And gracing all their solemn feasts ; 
Well harrowing his hearers’ feelings 
With his lugubrious revealings. 

But, nowaday, Frank laughing said, 
The plent to cheerier worship’s wed, 
And fair young priestesses now throw 
Their glamour o’er the mistletoe. 


Is that the chirrup of a bird 

In the deep stillness that is heard ? 

Or does a sprig of mistletoe, 

In love with those fair girls below, 

Come toppling from its barren height 
Upon their rosy lips to light ? 
Whatever one may think the cause, 
There is in Frank’s discourse a pause, 
And more than health’s most roseate lues 
The maidens’ checks straightway suffuse. 
’Tis what Frank calls the application 

Of his long sermon-like narration ; 

Nor do the girls seem greatly vexed 
With his expounding of love’s text. 

But what the text, and how applied, 


Is left for young folk to decide. Joun Larsy. 


“MAY I HAVE THE PLEASURE?” 


Ah! these Regency beaux! with their graces elastic ; 
Their invincible manners, persuasive yet bold; 
With The Sex (Heaven bless ’em!) how charmingly plastic! 
What adepts at the practice of never being old! 
Here is one who betrays in each confident twinkle, 
The beau who remembers the hearts he has caged ; 
There’s the air of the slayer in raiment and wrinkle, 
’Tis a conqueror speaks in his 
“* Are you engaged ?”’ 


A conqueror—well? The sweet battle ’s not fought yet, 
And that face wears the aspect (if eyes tell the truth) 
Of a maiden undaunted who has not been caught yet, 
And is not to be caught, by this well-preserved youth ! 
For, though ’tis a dance he solicits, so tender ’s 
The voice she may fear a proposal’s presaged 
To the fair who her finger-tips lightly surrenders 
When this beau so bewitching ’s asked 
“* Are you engaged ?”’ 


The rejoinder is Yes !—you preposterous creature ! 
So retire, lest she smite you in tones swift and sharp ; 
Retire, while becalmed is each beautiful feature, 
Retire, and enrapture—finte, fiddle, and harp ! 
She is waiting for one who has No for his answer, 
And, unless you would see that blithe suitor enraged, 
Seek solace elsewhere, and—vwell, if you can’t, Sir, 
No solace you’!] hear in his 


“ Ave you engaged??? | Bynon Wenpne. 
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MAY I HAVE THE PLEASURE? 


DRAWN BY F. BARNARD. 
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BREAKERS AHEAD! 
DRAWN BY L. SMYTHE, 
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MAJOR BLACK’S LOVE-LETTER. 
BY DUTTON COOK. 

Major Black had returned to his native land after an absence 
of many years’ duration. He left England a smooth-faced, 
»ink-cheeked boy, fresh from Addiscombe, a subaltern in the 
employment of John Company, who was Emperor of India in 
Shose days; he came back from the East a withered-looking, 
sun-dried, stiff-limbed gentleman of middle age and some- 
thing more, a Major of Bengal Light Cavalry, who had seen 
active service in the field, who had suffered considerably from 
wear and tear, from the influences of time and climate. His 
complexion had now the look and the hue of old parchment ; 
little wisps of iron-grey hair filled scantily the place once 
completely occupied by the most luxuriant of brown locks; a 
heavy moustache now sat astride upon the upper lip, which 
formerly had borne no burden of hair save of a very light and 
downy sort. Certainly, the Major was not handsome; yet was 
there something picturesque about his grave, lined, worn face; he 
had the air of a gentleman and ofa soldier; and at times there 
was a tender, sympathetic expression in his grey eyes that was 
curiously winning. ; ; 

He found himself alone in London. He was without kith 
or kin. It seemed to him that he belonged to a past gene- 
ration ; that the England he had known was not this present 
England to which he had journeyed. He had friends, com- 
rades, and acquaintances left behind in India or acquired upon 
the voyage home. But the friends he had known of old and 
left behind him in England, the friends of his youth—well, 
they, it appeared, had gone with his youth, never to return. 
Over and over again he said to himself, as though he were 
repeating the burden of a song, ‘‘The streets to me are 
peopled with shadows ; the city is as a city of the dead.’’ It 
was a line from some book he had read a long while since. The 
words lingered in his memory, although he had forgotten all 
about the source whence they were derived. But in his pre- 
sent mood and condition they recurred to him as appropriate. 
‘The streets to me are peopled with shadows; the city is as 
a city of the dead.”” And melancholy took possession of him. 

‘““T’ve been away too long. I ought never to have returned. 
T am a mummy—a positive mummy,”’ said the Major. 

He was a member of a club instituted for the benefit of old 
East Indians returned to England for a holiday or for good. 
Tt was not so much a club, perhaps, as a hospital for invalids 
suffering from the effects of life and service in the East. 
There was much liver complaint in that club, with other dis- 
orders resulting from tropical experiences. The members 
boasted very bronzed complexions, and were exceedingly 
yellow as to the whites of their eyes. They ate of strange 
Indian dishes, that seemed from their colour to be composed 
in great part of gamboge ; they were partial to rice dexterously 
boiled so that no adherence occurred amongst its grains. They 
were irascible of temper ; they smoked cheroots. They called 
lunch “tiffin ;’’ and cold brandy-and-water, a compound to 
which they were partial, ‘‘ brandy pawnee.’’ They were much 
interested in Indian news, but cared little for home politics. 
The British Government was to them a thing to be scorned, 
and even abominated. It had grievously neglected Oriental 
interests, and had in some way, not clearly to be stated or 
understood, irreparably wronged ‘‘ the service ’’ of which they 
were members and ornaments. 

The Major spent many hours daily at his club—almost 
lived there, in fact, occupying at night a confined bed- 
chamber over a bootmaker’s shop in Jermyn-street. ‘‘I had 
a room here when I was a cadet, before I went to India,’’ he 
observed, adding, with an air of doubt, ‘‘at least, I think it 
was in this very same house.’? He could not be quite sure; 
it was so many years ago. ‘‘ Indeed, Sir,’’ said the landlady, 
not much interested, and not, of course, remembering him. 
How could she? She must have been quite a child when he 
was a cadet. And very likely it was not really the same house. 
‘* So many gentlemen has slept in this room from time to time. 
We’re most always full in the season.’’ Had he been trying 
to take up his life in London exactly where he left it off so 
many years back, before he went to India? 

Tt was dull work. He sat at the club window reading the 
papers or gazing at the passers-by. He wandered about the 
club’s spacious saloons; he was to be seen, but always sad 
and wearied-looking, now in the morning-room, now in the 
smoking-room, now in the library, now watching the billiard 
or the whist players. His life was very objectless. “‘I 
think I had best go back again,” he said. ‘‘ There was some- 
think to do in India, although it was but routine sort of work. 
But it suited me to feel myself in harness. I miss the barrack- 
yard and the life in camp, the tramping of hoofs and the clat- 
tering of sabres. Yet I so longed to get home to England! 
I caught the habit of longing from the other men who had 
good reason for longing to be at home again. I forgot that 
there existed no reason in my case. I had no friends or 
relations to get home to. There was no one here to care 
whether I came home or stayed in India. I think I had best 
go back again.”’ 

An only child, he had long years back lost his father. He 
had lately paid a pilgrimage to his mother’s grave in the pic- 
turesque cemetery at Bath. The poor lady had survived but 
for a little while the departure from England of her much- 
loved boy. He had outlived. all the uncles and aunts he had 
ever possessed. So far as he knew, he had no cousins in 
existence. Certainly he was very much alone. 

But, of course, there were many old Indian officers of his 
own standing, members of the same club, to be encountered 
there very frequently. Military talk went on perpetually in 
in the smoking-room, with much discussion of Oriental topics 
generally. Major Black could scarcely refrain. from throwing 
in a word now and then, returned, as he was, so recently from 
the East, in possession of the latest information on the subjects 
in question. In such wise he established relations of an 
amicable character now with this veteran, and now with that. 
And an officer he had first met on his voyage home—on board 
the P. and O. Company’s steamer Otranto, indeed—now 
returned to town from visiting his relatives in the west of 
England. This was Colonel Blake, an artillery officer of dis- 
tinction, whose name had been well known to the Major long 
before chance made the two gentlemen personally acquainted. 
At sea they had enjoyed much discourse as they smoked their 
cheroots, leaning over the side, or paced the deck together, or 
reclined in easy-chairs, the awning above screening them from 
the sun-rays. 

Colonel Blake was fiery of speech and crimson of face, with 
a round nose that shone like a knob of burnished copper, a 
ragged grey fringe of moustache straggling out beneath it. 
The Colonel, renewing his acquaintance with his native land, 
had formed the lowest opinion of it. ; 

“By George, Sir! the country is going to the deuce (he 
pronounced it juice) as fast as itcan go. They think of nothing 
now, Sir, in England but trade and money-grubbing. The 
City is now everywhere. There is a business element in every- 
thing. I confess that it’s not at all the sort of thing that I’ve 
been accustomed to. By George, Sir, I was brought up with 
gentlemanly notions. I was always taught to hold myself 
aloof from the shop-keeping community. But what do we 


now find, Sir? By George! the very Peerage has gone into 
trade. ‘They tell me, Sir, that now in England you may buy 
your coals of a Duke, your game and fish of a Marquis, your 
Wine of a Viscount! I am not sure, indeed, that you don’t 
have an Earl or two calling every morning to know if you have 
any order for the butcher. As for the Bishops—the spiritual 
peers, as they are called—I can’t say for certain, but I should 
not be at all surprised to find that they also have gone into 
business of some sort; the muffin and crumpet trade, very 
likely.”’ 

‘And the Colonel chuckled acridly and hoarsely over the 
decadence of his country’s nobility. It transpired at a later 
date that the officer had met with severe disappointment 
during his visit to the west of England. A widow lady, whom 
he had fully designed to marry, and who had certainly afforded 
some encouragement to his suit, had at the last moment 
expressed her preference for another lover, who had acquired 
extraordinary wealth in the coal-trade; and thereupon the 
Colonel had been promptly dismissed. ‘‘ By George, Sir!” 
he exclaimed, when he came afterwards to relate the ill-treat- 
ment he had undergone, ‘‘to think that a man of my standing 
should have been cut out by a mere coal-heaver ! What is the 
country coming to?’’ His gloomy views had their warrant in 
his own sombre experiences. 

They agreed that the England they had come back to was 
a much colder England than the England they had quitted in 
their youth. There had been a great change for the worse as 
to its climate. And there was talk of another sort between 
the veterans. They inquired of each other concerning their 
common friends. "What had become of Hopkins of the 15th? 
Had anything been heard of Fosbrook of the 50th? How 
about Bambury of the Irregular Horse? And Granby, 
George Granby, not William—he was in the Cape Rifles— 
George Granby, you know, great friend of poor Tom Osborne, 
who died at Delhi—where was George Granby? Well, George 
Granby was dead, too—of dysentery, at Cairo, on his way 
home to England. Poor old George Granby! Poor old Tom 
Osborne ! 

The soldiers lighted their final cheroots and strolled from 
their club, retreating towards their bachelor beds. The Colonel 
also occupied a room in, Jermyn-street, but not over the 
Major’s boot-shop. The Colonel was lodged ata stationer’s 
a few doors off, immediately beneath the shadow of St. James’s 
Church. 

Major Black could not sleep that night. Not because of 
the confined dimensions of his room or by reason of the power- 
ful odour of boot-leather and blacking that pervaded the pre- 
mises; but that a train of recollections had been fired within 
him, and his mind was in a very disturbed, and, indeed, 
explosive state in consequence. 

Tom Osborne. He had died, leaving behind him a tiny 
child—Rosy Osborne she was called—a sweet little English 
baby-girl, with soft white-rose transparent complexion, sky- 
blue eyes, and coral-red lips. She had been the pet of the 
whole station. The Major had promised himself, and pro- 
mised her father, in the case of any calamity befalling him, 
always to befriend little Rosy Osborne, and to be, so far as he 
could, a second father to her. 

But that was years ago. The little maiden had been carried 
away from India to England, as English children usually are 
carried away, for health’s sake, on emerging from their earlier 
years; and the Major had stayed behind, pound by his mili- 
tary duties. He had seen her no more; for a long time he 
had heard nothing of her. ‘Time had slipped away with fatal 
imperceptibility. Almost, the Major had forgotton the very 
existence of Rosy Osborne. 

Now he resolved that he would find her out. Some clue he 
possessed in certain letters and papers stored away in a corner 
of his desk. At least he knew where English relatives of hers 
might be looked for. He would seek out poor Tom Osborne’s 
daughter and serve and befriend her if he might. He had 
secured something to do at last. His life was now a little less 
objectless than it had seemed to him for some time past. 


A pretty English garden, neatly folded round by a tall, 
dense, closely-clipped box hedge; a smooth carpet of green 
velyet lawn, with here and there a standard rose-tree shower- 
ing at every breath of wind its scented leaves at its feet; an 
old country house, pleasantly variegated as to colour, from the 
many patches of moss and lichen and the partial coat of dark, 
satin-leaved ivy clothing its red walls; a background of thick 
woodland, and beyond a grand range of breezy downs. Sum-~- 
merleas the place was called. A village nestled in a hollow 
close by; a little group of white-faced cottages with thatched 
roofs, a tiny inn with an ill-painted sign, a general shop, a 
blacksmith’s forge, a post-office, and a diminutive cruciform 
church of grey stone, with a square, squat tower, loopholed 
and battlemented like a fortress. 

Miss Rose Osborne stepped from a conservatory that 
adjoined the drawing-room of the old red brick house, and 
found herself face to face with Mr. MacGillevray, the gardener, 
a tyrant in his way and in his own province, as gardeners are 
apt to be. 

‘Now, dontee rob the greenhouse—dontee, now, Miss Rose. 
But you gentlefolks has no mercy. You think a flower’s a 
thing may be ‘snipped off anyhow, and made waste with— 
given to the first comer. You can’t understand what a 
gardeners feelings are. You don’t know what it is to go to 
bed with potting-out and late frosts on your mind. Some- 
times I can’t get so much as a wink of sleep o’ nights for the 
new pelargoniums weighing so heayy on my chest. A bud 
d’ye want? TBlessee, I’d sooner give you a flower that was 
full blown and tumbling to pieces. Well, you shall have a 
bud, and a pretty one; only promise never to take one without 
asking old MacGillevray’s permission first. A flower!’ the 
old man continued, with a sort of polite garrulousness. ‘I 
do declare there’s ne’er a prettier flower in the whole garden, 
no, nor for miles round, than my Miss Rose. With such roses 
and lilies in your face, and sunshine in your smile, as is a’most 
enough to ripen the grapes afore their time. Only dontee give 
yourself away like a poor cut flower, to be stuck in anybody’s 
button-hole. Why, there’sa blush! Like a bed of damask 
roses in June, I do declare. Ah, them as christened you did 
right to call you Miss Rose! For a rosu you are, in very 
truth.” . 

Now, Major Black was looking over the trim box hedge, 
and he was quite of the old gardener’s opinion, that there 
wasn’t a prettier flower in the garden, no, nor for miles round, 
than Miss Rose Osborne. 

“Tt was quite worth while coming home,” he said, seat ab 
was only to see that sweet English rose.’”? And straightway 
the Major fell in love, with all the impetuosity of age. For it 
is youth that deliberates and calculates in sv.ch cases; having 
to relinquish exceeding love for itself before it can devote its 
-love to another object absolutely. 

Major Black was welcomed to Sunmerleas. It was sufficient 
that he had stated himself to be the friend of the late Captain 
Osborne; but the Major, by way of voucher for his integrity, 
produced a packet of letters of long ago, the paper now frayed 
and faded, the black ink turned to dull brown, addressed to 
him by his departed friend. Summerleas was occupied by 


-he could write to her. 


Miss Sarah Osborne, the maiden aunt of Rose. Miss Osborne 
the elder was in delicate health; she had adopted her niece 
was sincerely attached to her. Rose was, indeed, as her 
daughter, and a very devoted daughter. 

The Major’s visits to Summerleas became frequent. The 
railway was so convenient, he said. He could breakfast at his 
club, munch his usual dry toast, tap his accustomed egg, read 
through his morning paper, and yet be in time almost for 
luncheon at Summerleas. And the oftener he went to Sum- 
merleas, and the longer he stayed there, so much the more did 
he find himself in love with Miss Rose Osborne. 

She was very beautiful. The Major declared that he had 
never seen anyone so beautiful; and he had seen many men, 
women, and cities; he had lived many years and travelled 
very far; so his evidence might be accounted as of some value. 
He delighted to note the lustre of her eyes, the witchery of 
her smile, the loveliness of her colour, the exquisite grace of 
her every movement. He became her constant knight—her 
most abject slave. He idolised her; he followed her about 
like a faithful dog. It was joy to him to sit at her feet wor- 
shipping her, or to be near her when she played or sang. 
With eyes of tenderest admiration he watched her soft, delicate 
hands fluttering like white birds about the keys of the piano, 
He seemed quite rapt when she sang. It was clear to him that 
he had never listened to a voice more exquisitely musical, or to 
melodies of more graceful or affecting quality. 

Tt was in vain he avowed to himself the conviction that he 
was an old fool—that he had no sort of business to bein love— 
that it was really hardly becoming a man of hismature years— 
that he was old enough to be Rose’s father—that it was 
altogether a great deal too absurd—and so on. Arguments of 
that kind are never of much avail in the way of remedying 
the quotidian of love. 

He was very happy at Summerleas ; he was very miserable 
in London, away from Rose. It was true, as he frankly con- 
ceded, that he was mad at Summerleas ; whereas he was com- 
paratively sane in London. But is there not, as the poet has 
told us, a pleasure in being mad which only madmen know? 
He had sought an objectin life; well, he had found one now— 
with a vengeance—in love. 

But while his love was most absorbing and supreme, he 
was, nevertheless, one of the most timid of lovers. He would 
far sooner have charged a battery, or have faced the most 
murderous fire of the enemy, than have made a formal pro- 
posal to Rose to become his wife. He thought very modestly 
of his own merits. She was so young and so fair; he was, as 
he assured himself over and over again, so old andugly. It 
was true that he possessed some fortune; he had saved money, 
and of late years his pay had been more than adequate. His 
wants, indeed, were few and simple, and, though by no means 
inclined to parsimony, still his habits were of an inexpensive 
sort. Rose Osborne was portionless. 

Major Black, like Alexander, 

Gazed on the fair, 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked, sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again. 
But he could not bring himself to speak of his love. He was 
as a traveller in Alpine regions—he dreaded to whisper even, 
lest he should bring down upon himself an avalanche of 
disappointment. 

Ah! if he had but known. The course of true love was 
running smooth enough—if he had but possessed the wit to 
perceive the fact. Rose leved him. i 

It is a bad compliment to pay him, but really there was no 
one else for her to love in the neighbourhood of Summerleas. 
There was a curate, of course—there is always a curate in the 
country; but this curate was a married man, and, as often 
happens with the married clergy, blessed with numerous 
offspring. And there was a medical man—a septuagenarien. 
These were almost the only males for miles round. Of course, 
it was no use reckoning the small farmers, broad of face and 
of dialect, who were but little removed above the class of 
aes Rose could scarcely find among these some one 
to love. 

Even if there had been other and eligible suitors about her, 
however, it is quite possible that Rose would have preferred 
the Major. She was a soldier’s daughter, and she cherished a 
sort of romantic regard for the profession of arms—and for its 
followers. She was much interested in the Major, who had 
been the firm friend of her departed father, who was brave and 
worthy in every respect, who had fought and bled for his 
country—and for the Honourable East India Company. She 
looked at him as something of a Bayard, and she really thought 
his battered, bronzed old face, with its heavy grey moustaches, 
deep hollows, and wrinkles, quite handsome.  ‘‘ Don’t 
you think so, aunt?’”’ she said, appealing to Miss Sarah 
Osborne. 

‘Well, no, Rose, dear, I should not say ‘handsome,’ 
exactly,’ the elder lady replied, ingenuously ; ‘‘ but certainly 
gentlemanly-looking and interesting—oh, dear, yes !—and 
fine figure, if just a little stiff at the joints; but that’s 
scarcely noticeable. Your poor dear father was just as flat in 
the back as the Major.” 

The two ladies liked to see the tall, gaunt, military figure 
of the Major striding and stalking about the trim garden of 
Summerleas. But he was wholly unconscious of the fact. 
Indeed, he was growing day by day more and more miserable. 
The secret love within him seemed like a serpent warmed into 
cruel liveliness, and plying its teeth greedily, And now Rose 
Osborne was about to quit Summerleas for some months, to 
pay a long-promised long visit to friends in the North of 
England. It was clear that for the while Rose and the Major 
must part. Should she see him when she returned to Summer- 
leas ? she asked. 

Yes; he hoped so. But he did not speak or look very hope- 
fully. 
He would not be gone back to India? 

He thought not. He was not quite sure. 
not 


But he thought 


She gave him her hand. He pressed it to his lips and 
sighed. She blushed and cast down her eyes. He should have 
spoken then, if ever, of his love. But he said only, ‘ Good-bye, 
Miss Rose.”’ : 

** Good-bye, Major Black.’’ 
rated. é : 
The Major returned to London promptly. In his despa, 
he determined upon resumption of his military duties in India. 
With this view he attended a levée at the Horse Guards. He 
was honoured by an interview with a very important maztial 
functionary. It was understood that his departure was to be 
immediate. : 

He was braver away from Rose than when in her presence. 
He had been unable to speak to her ; but it seemed to him that 
So he sat down to his desk—to find 
that the task he had set himself was not nearly so easy of 
accomplishment as he had imagined. How hard it was to hit 
on expressions of the right kind, to choose appropriate words, 
to turn his phrases neatly! He destroyed many sheets of 

aper ; he began the letter afresh many times. He wrote with 
ie room full of trunks, strewed with evidences of imminent 
littered with 


They shook hands and sepa- 


departure and travel. And now the floor was 
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fragmentary beginnings and rough incomplete draughts of his 
love-letter. 

It was finished at last, he hardly knew how. Something | 
he had said, he did not quite know what, but it seemed to | 
convey his meaning, if not so completely as he could have 
wished. But at any rate he had told her of his love; he had 
assured her of his devotion to her; he had asked her to 
become his wife. And then he went on to speak of the agony 
suspense would inflict upon him. Might he ask for an imme- 
diate answer? ‘Time was very short with him; he was on the 
eve of departure. Would she telegraph reply? One 
word would suffice—the word ‘‘Yes.’? Might he hope to 
receive such a telegram from his beloved Rose in reply to his 
suit? His head ached; his hand shook; he felt parched and 
feverish. He was suffering from exhaustion both of body and 
mind; from excitement of brain and irritation of nerve. It 
seemed to him that he was losing direct command of his con- 
sciousness ; that he was subsiding into a state of trance. That 
he was doing this and that, moving to and from, more like a 
somnambulist or a man in a dream than a wakeful and acute 
middle-aged and grey-haired Major of Bengal light cavalry. 

The letter completed, the Major breathed more freely. He 
was as one who had done a desperate deed, over which he had 
long meditated painfully. It was done now and the con- 
sequences might be serious ; but in any case he was spared the 
pain of further meditation on the subject. He had only now 
to wait the issue as patiently as he could: which was rather 
impatiently altogether. 

He engaged in much mental arithmetic. He set himself 
long sums. He tried to calculate the exact time it would take 
to bring him an answer from Rose. She would receive his 
letter at such an hour; how long would she be before she made 
up her mind ?—how long before she dispatched the telegram 
‘““Yes’’? For he decided that if there was to be a telegram at 
all it would contain the word ‘‘Yes.’’ Otherwise she would 
write by post. 

The Major waited at home all day long. Frequently he 
looked from his window hoping to see approach a telegraph- 
boy playing the part of Cupid and bringing a favourable answer 
to his suit—the telegram ‘‘Yes.’? No such boy appeared, 
however. It was growing serious. But at any rate the post 
of the next morning would bring a letter. 

It did not, however. The Major waited and waited. No 
telegraph-boy arrived with a telegram. No postman brought 
a letter. An expression of blank despair took up permanent 
abode upon the Major’s face. Still he waited. He even 
deferred his departure. He would go, he decided, by the 
steamer from Marseilles instead of the steamer from South- 
ampton. 

fle did not write again to Miss Rose Osborne, however. 
Fe was too proud for that. 

At last—there was no help for it—his trunks were piled 
upon a cab; he paid his bills at his lodgings; he bade adieu 
to London. He was driven to the station of the South- 
Eastern Railway Company. He journeyed to Dover en route 
for India vid Marseilles. 

He remained in India five years. 

“He was a miserable man the while. 
Rose Osborne. He did not write to her; no letter came from 
her. His love affair—the romance of his life—seemed to have 
terminated abruptly, to have become suddenly shrouded in an 
impenetrable mystery. Often and oftem he asked himself why 
Rose had not replied to his love-letter? 

Had there been any mistake? As he knew, mistakes must 
happen at times. Suppose she had sent a telegram, and 
suppose there had been error in the address, or inadvertence 
on the part of the telegraph-boy; and suppose the telegram 
had been delivered not to Major Black, but to Colonel Blake, 
at his lodgings, a little lower downin Jermyn-street! It was 
absurd, perhaps; yet there was an element of reason in the 
notion. There was nothing impossible about it; and really it 
afforded an explanation, after a fashion, of a circumstance that 
was otherwise inexplicable. 

But the Major could not resist a grim and desperate 
laugh—a gaunt sort of mirth not wholly inconsistent with his 
condition of gloom and despondency—as he pictured to him- 
self his red-nosed friend, Colonel Blake of the Artillery, 
musing over the telegram ‘‘Yes,’’ and wondering what on 
earth it signified! What question had he asked of anyone to 
which this was the proper answer? How strangely perplexed 
he would be! What if he should imagine that the widow lady 

- in the West of England had reconsidered her decision, and 
had rejected the gentleman who so prospered in the coal trade 
in favour of him, her military suitor, Colonel Blake ! . 

- But the Major (by-the-way he had now attained the rank 

_ of Colonel) could not permit, himself much lively and fanciful 
entertainment of this kind. Asa rule, his mood was one of 
exceeding depression. He was very weary of India. He was sick 
of the service. He yearned to be in England again. And he 
had a reason for this yearning. He should not return home 
again without an object. He wanted to know about Rose. 

Presently he had turned his back upon India for ever. -He 

had quitted the service. His name appeared upon the list of 

retired Colonels. He was again in London, and he was 
inquiring if he could resume occupation of his room over the 

‘bootmaker’s. This time the landlady recognised him, although 

he was now but the ghost of his former self, he was so thin 


He had no news of 


and bent, and his moustache and his side tufts of hair were | 


quite white. 

‘Dear me, Sir!’’ she said, ‘‘ and to think of your calling 
to-day, of all days in the week! Why, it was only this morn- 
ing I was turning over those papers you left behind you, as 
the girl wanted to light the fires with ; but I wouldn’t let her, 
knowing that gentlemen’s particular about their papers and 
such like being burned, and feeling certain as you’d come 
back to your room again when you was next in England, Sir. 
You see, I know gentlemen’s ways, as I did ought to, 
having let lodgings to them now for so many years. And I’m 
glad to see you back again, I’m sure, Major Black—heartily 
glad.’”’ 

“Yes; but papers—what papers ?’’ 

“Well, Sir, I thought it best to take care of them, for 
when you come to gentlemen’s papers there’s never any 
knowing for certain when they’re of value and when they 
ain’t. Letters and bits of letters they seemed to be, but I’m 
not very clever at reading handwriting. But one of them I 
remember looked for all the-world like a love-letter.”’ 

‘« § love-letter!’’ cried Major Black. 

“Yes, Sir, a love-letter or an offer of marriage, I won’t be 
quite sure which, and, of course, they ain’t quite the same 
thing, though sometimes they may seem like it.”” 

Presently she handed him a little soiled crumpled packet. 
He opened it with fingers that would tremble though he tried 
hard to prevent them. And then he uttered a strange cry. 
Among many odd scraps and fragments and rough draughts 
of his love-letter to Rose Osborne, he found the love-letter 
itself which should have been in her hands five years before ;_ 
but somehow, as it seemed, had never left the lodging-house 
~ in Jermyn-street. 


Colonel Black was looking over the neat box hedge 
encompassing the garden at Summerleas. But he did not see 


| prince. 


Rose this time, nor MacGillevray the gardener. His eyes 
rested upon a board announcing that the house was to be Let 
or Sold. And then he perceived that the place was deserted— 
the window-shutters were closed—the garden was in a 
neglected state—the house was empty. 

He learned upon inquiry in the village that Miss Sarah 
Osborne had been dead some three years; that Miss Rose 
Osborne had gone away, none knew whither. 

It is necessary to be brief now. Colonel Black’s search for 
Rose may not be fully related. 

He found her at last. She was unmarried. That part of 
the discovery was a prodigious relief to him. She was a 
governess in the family of a wealthy manufacturer in the 
north of England.. Through a pane of glass, the Colonel 
peered into the school-room and found Rose, pale and thin 
and saddened, and somewhat suffering, yet, as he avowed, 
more beautiful than ever, teaching French to three little girls 
with flaxen heads and rather red noses. 

*“Rose!’’ he said, in a low voice, as he softly opened the 
window. 


“Yes !’? she answered. He had waited six years to hear 


that word ! 
“Rosé! My Rose!”’ 


She recognised him instantly, but her face was very white, 
and there was a frightened look in her eyes as she advanced to 
meet him. 

‘* At last !’? she murmured. 
would have fallen. He held her tightly in his arms, however. 

‘“My poor child!’ he said. ‘‘ Forgive me and pity me. 
People say there’s no fool like an old fool; and, faith, I think 
they ’re right. You must have thought me very unkind, cruel, 
heartless.’’ ; 

“Tf you had only written a line, Major Black, I think I 
could have borne it better.’’ 

“T did write, Rose; that is what I want to tell you.’’ 

‘““T received this—only this—five years ago!’’ She took 
from e bosom an envelope addressed to her at Summerleas. 
Colone: Black’s handwriting appeared upon the envelope, but 
it contained—a blank sheet of paper only ! 

““T know—I know!”’ he said desperately. ‘‘Some cruel 
fatality has been at work! I was mad, I think, my dear; I 
was fairly beside myself; but it was because of my great love 
for you, Rose. It turned my brain. This letter should have 
gone in the envelope.’’ He produced the missing letter. ‘‘ But 
somehow—I cannot explain it, for I cannot understand it— 
it did not get into the envelope, or it slipped out again. But 
see there, it’s in the envelope now, and it has safely reached 
your hands at last. Better late than never. Read it, Rose, 
dearest. I know little enough about love-letters ; but it tells 
you—what I now tell you by word of mouth on my knees, 
Rose—that I love you with all my heart and soul, and that I 
implore you to be mine !”’ 

If he had but spoken instead of writing five years before, 
or if he had been but a little more careful in dispatching his 
love-letter! But then the perturbation of his feelings! the 
intensity of his love! What wonder that he lost his senses. 
But—‘‘ All’s well that ends well!’’ he murmured, as he 
clasped his Rose Osborne to his heart. 

He found himself forgiven, and fondly loved. Soon he was 
to make the further discovery that he was the supremely happy 
husband of an adorable wife. 

Yet very often the Colonel was tempted to repine. 
was a cruel, cruel thing,’’ he said; ‘‘ especially when my age 
is borne in mind. Iwas simply cheated, or I cheated myself, 
out of five years of happiness. I can never recover those five 
lost years.”’ 

His wife demanded: ‘‘May it not be, dearest, that we are 
the happier now because of our five years of doubt and suspense 
and despair? We were serving an apprenticeship !”’ 

The Colonel said something about his being too old to serve 
an apprenticeship, and then dropped the subject. He had to 
be busy in the cellar, indeed. For his old friend, Colonel 
Blake, of the Artillery—still a bachelor, and with a nose redder 
than ever—was coming to dinner. 


MY FIRST AND LAST PROPOSALS. 


MY FIRST PROPOSAL. 


Fifty years ago. Could I have dreamed then that—— 

But I must not anticipate. That is to say, I must go back, 
trudge back, the long, long high road to the very first stage, 
when I see little Tom Brindley, a fine lad—he was always thus 
complimented—on the eve of going to school, at the age of ten. 
Tom was the son of a great man who had made money in the 
iron way—and by the iron Ways—not a merchant prince, but 
a sort of merchant lord, and as proud asif he were a real 
My father—for J am Tom Brindley—had a large 
family of boys and girls, and we all ‘‘played about’’ in 
beautiful grounds, and had each a pony, with masters and 
governesses, and lived in the lap of luxury among graperies 
and hot-houses. We were great people indeed. ‘That is if 
the root of all evil sprouts up into greatness. And the time 
that Tom was to go to school—to, of course, the greatest school 
that money could secure—had now arrived. 

I was in terrible trouble. For long I had known that 
the blow was impending, that the step was being talked 
of by Government in councils. But I did not think it was so 
near. One day it—the stroke—came, short and sharp; my 
father announcing in his decisive way, ‘‘Tom, Sir, you 
must go to Eton on the tenth.’ Just a fortnight. 
O the misery, the blankness, the chill at my heart! To 
come at such a moment, when my fair hopes were in the ear ! 
And all my happiness —— But once more I am anticipating. 
Our modest little’ village church, to which we repaired on 
Sundays in state—Government in a brougham and pair, the 
family in alargewaggonette—wasserved by the Rev. Mr. Pearkes, 
the Curate, the Rector being in bad health and living abroad ; 
where, indeed, he was soon expected to die. It would be 
unbecoming to say hoped, but I fear such was the fact. Mr. 
Pearkes supported an immense family, on the usual stipend, 
and, it was understood, was to succeed. He was a dreamy, 
poetical being, who liked fishing and did not look sad or whine 
over his difficulties. He had a daughter, of my own age, 
and——_ Here I must pause. 

Of all the entanglements that hamper life, nothing, it will 


be admitted, can compare for embarrassment with those for | 


which the other sex is responsible. How many wretched ship- 
wrecks may be set down to this—when the navigator, even 
with foreknowledge, and what sailors term a wide berth 
before him, declines to keep his course clear and wi// run on 
certain destruction ! 

Here was I, now, aclever boy, as I was told often, with 
the world opening before me, about to be made a man of, 
consumed with the most hopeless passion that ever preyed on 
the vitals of boyhood. _ 

Abigail was her name—a plump, rosy little nymph, whom 
T have seen dispose of a plate of bread-and-butter in masterly 
style; nay, in a most bewitching way plead for a slice of 
mine in addition. Thatmadenodifference. Every one in the 
parish knew that I adored her, except, I suppose, my father, 


And then but for his aid she | 


CO Tt | 


| who was too busy with his iron to notice such a trifle. 
Often used I to make my way down to the Rectory, and as 
| we were both fond of mystery, we rarely met but by appoint- 
ment, in a concealed and remote part of the garden, where 
there was a delightful swing. A swing was considered too 
vulgar for opulent children such as we were at Brindley. 
Seated side by side, and somewhat squeezed (but we found no 
objection to that), we spent such happy hours! ‘The time flew 
by, until, as before explained, the bolt fell, and we were 
ere to the lowest pitch of human wretchedness. I was, at 
ast. 

Shall I ever forget that evening when, in the swing, I told 
her that I madly loved her; that we must not be parted ; 
and that we must—well, do something ! “O! but didn’t 
you,’’ she cried, without being so much agitated as I had 
expected, ‘‘ hear the news? O! such delightful, good news !”’ 
The old Rector’s dead at last, and papa and all of us are going 
to be so happy! Old Mr. Brindley is to give him the place, 
and I am to have a new dress, and there’s to be—such fun !”’ 

Well, I had hoped for a little more tragic sympathy. But 
“it was her nature to.’? I saw that all lay upon me, me the 
MAN! And that I must up anddo. And do quickly if I did 
at all. 

I went straight to Mr. Pearkes and told him that ‘‘I loved 
his daughter.’’ He was reading poetry at the time. He was 
a man that was never surprised. ‘‘ But,’’ said he gravely, 
‘‘you are both too young—are you not 2’? he added, in a 
hesitating way. But I told him we could wait—wait for years, 
| if necessary (which it was), while I was at school. ‘That he 
| might speak to my father. We could be engaged. Her 
| education would be going on with mine. ‘‘O, dear Sir, it muse 
be.’ ‘Very well,’”? said Mr. Pearkes. ‘‘ Really, now, I give 
you my word, I did not think there was so much poetry left 
in the world. By-the-way, I have to go to Mr. Brindley about 
the Living, and I could mention it—eh ?”’ 

“Do, do, my dear Sir; the very thing. 
you here.’’ 

Mr. Pearkes, singing a love song himself, got his hat and 
stick and walked gaily off to Brindley. We went into the 
garden and got into the swing once more, and swung ourselves 
up into the seventh heaven, the little lady being gradually 
worked into a sort of delightful anticipation of the joys of 
being ‘‘engaged.’? So we swung and swung on. 

We waited long. 

The result may be summarised. The next morning at day- 
break I was ‘‘packed off’’—the very words used by Mr. 
Biindley—to school, and within three weeks the swing in the 
Rectory Garden was being used by new children—i.e , 
children of a new Rector. Alas! Poor Mr. Pearkes !—his 
poetry, his long family, and the bewitching little Abigail had 
been. ‘* packed off’’ too. Curacy, all, was lost. 


We will wait for 


MY LAST PROPOSAL. 


That was fifty years ago. Could I have dreamed then 

I may now anticipate. But for Mrs. Hawkins I certainly 
should never have recovered. Her tender interest, her un- 
wearying solicitude, and never-flagging watchfulness ‘pulled 
me through,’ as it is called. ‘hat day, near the Beachside 
Hotel, when I was run over by the mail-phaeton and carried 
insensible into the hotel, had nearly proved my death. And, 
on recovering, it was my worthy physician, who, on receiving 
about his fortieth fee, declared to me solemnly, ‘* Under 
Providence, my dear Sir, you owe your recovery to Mrs. 
Hawkins and her watchful care.’’ 

Though not knowing this literally, I had been conscious of 
it all the time. A buxom widow lady staying at the hotel— 
so the friendly doctor told me—had seen the poor shattered 
gentleman carried in, and had asked had he no friends or 
relations to be written to? Naturally, they could tell nothing ; 
nor could he, for other reasons. 

Alas! the great Brindley, my father, had long since 
passed away, having been ruined first, his children dispersed— 
dead, or struggling in far-off colonies—and the bold Tom 
Brindley, having gone into a dashing Hussar regiment, had 
been forced, when the crash came, to pass into a foot regi- 
ment and, after serving abroad many years, to retire on half 

ay. This had not been a cheerful life for’ Tom; and when 
‘om met this accident he felt literally that he was alone in the 
world. 

But how strange! Fifty years ago? Could I have dreamed, 
then, the words with which I commenced this story. But 
hear Mrs. Hawkins herself, presently, that is. 

“‘ How shall I ever repay you?’’ I said, as I sat leaning on 
my stick. ‘‘ You have snatched me from death.” 

“ By getting well,”? she said, as she smiled. Her rather 
lain face looked as handsome as good nature can make a face 
ook. ‘You must go to the sea, take plenty of exercise, the 

doctor says.’’ 

I laughed. ‘That I can’t do, if I were, as the vulgar 
say, to swing for it.’’ 

She looked at me steadily. 

‘* And that is not so bad a form of exercise.”’ 

What??? ; 

“The swing. Did you ever try it when a boy 

There was something strange in that face—a kind of soften- 
ing of the lines, much like the quivering that. takes place in 
dissolving views. 

‘*Good gracious !’’ I exclaimed. 
What was it ?”’ 

“Strange that you never asked even my Christian name all 
this time. It is Abigail—the Abigail that once’ sat in the 
swing with you, and that ’’—— 

“T caused, by my folly, to be cast out on the world, 
ruined. O, I see it now!”’ 

“Not so bad as that,” she said, smiling; ‘‘and so you 
recollect the swing ?”’ 

Then I made my last Proposal. 


O17 


“Whatis your name ? 


Percy FirzGrraup. 


CHRISTMAS WAITS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Here is a trio of old English minstrels, with their hautboy, 
fiddle, and bagpipe, striking up a tuneful strain beneath the 
lighted window of a comfortable mansion, the dwelling of 
some gentlefolk, as shown by the sculptured crest on the wall. 
It puts us back into the fifteenth century, to reckon from their 
fashion of dress, and that will do pretty well for ‘‘the olden 
time.’ There is a diversity of opinions concerning the origin 
and first meaning of the title ‘“‘waits.’’ Dr. Busby holds that 
this word is a corruption of ‘‘wayghtes’’—that is to 
say, hautboys or recorders, the pleasing little wind-instru- 
ment commonly used by the leader of the band, who was often 
merely accompanied by a harp or a fiddle. It is not unlikely 
that the plural name of the instrument, ‘cwayehtes,’’ having 
no singular form, would come to be transferred to the com- 
pany of performers. On the other hand, from Rymer’s 
“‘Po@dera’’ we learn that in the King’s Court there were certain 
musical watchmen, whose duty was ‘‘to pipe the watch”’ every 
night ; three times a night in the summer, four times a night 
between Michaelmas and Shrove Tuesday; and on Christmas 
Eye they would furnish the music of a sacred carol. 
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THE WAITS IN THE OLDEN TIME. 
DRAWN BY H. 8. MARKS, B.A. 
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MILI ON THE MARSH. 
DRAWN BY READ. 
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THE OLD MILL ON THE MARSH. 
BY W. W. FENN. 

A rough account of the adventure which I am about to narrate 
was partly written down by me soon after it happened, now a 
long time ago, and it is a strange fact that at the end of all 
these years I should be stirred to put it into shape and finish 
it by secing my friend Mr. Samuel Read’s drawing of ‘‘ The 
Old Mill on the Marsh,’’ at the Black and White Exhibition 
last summer; but such is the case, for the still stranger fact 
is that the picture so exactly represents the dreary aspect of 
the scene and the general look of the mill on that wild autumn 
eyening that one can hardly think the circumstance a mere 
coincidence; had I been the artist, and equally skilled, I might 
have made the sketch as it stands on the spot. Coincidence 
only it can be, nevertheless, even to the light in the window 
of the little tumble-down house, which must thus have shone 
during part of the time I spent there. 

Out for an autumn holiday, I was wandering late one wet 
and windy afternoon along a certain lonely road in the Eastern 
Counties when I first came in sight of this solitary mill. It 
did not appear to be very distant from the highway, and, 
having a queer, dreamy predilection for poking my nose into 
strange and unusual places, I was naturally induced to bend 
my steps towards this quaint, picturesque, tumble-down 
structure. Only, after trudging along for a quarter of a mile 
or so, the narrow track or cartway, which turned out of the 
main road towards the mill, did I begin to discover that it was 
very much farther off than I supposed. The heavy rain which 
had been falling all the morning had made the stretch of flat 
and dreary marsh across which I was going a complete swamp 
in many places. More than once I missed the road in 
the mire, and got half-way up to my knees in bog; but I 
cared nothing for that sort of thing in those days. I rather 
ae in it, and was never put off my propensity for exploring 

y trifles. 

When within a few hundred yards of my bourne, I halted 
to enjoy the wild, weird, solitude of the scene, which was 
in thorough harmony with my mood. Not a living crea- 
ture was in sight—not another building or human habitation. 
The wind-riven clouds in the west were fringed with an angry 
lignt from the declining sun, and the chilly blast moaned 
dolefully as it swept through the sails and rigging of the mill 
(which was at res!) and round the ramshackle dwelling-house 
attached to it. ‘Ihere was no evidence either of life, any more 
inside the place than out of it, for I pushed on to the half- 
open door of the cottage and looked in. It seemed utterly 
deserted. Closer inspection, however, showed that it had been 
lately inhabited, poor and miscrable as the kitchen or sort of 
house-place looked in the dimness of the now fast-increasing 
twilight. I wandered all round the mill, peeped in upon 
the conglomeration of wheels, cranks, and ladders, returned 
to the door of the cottage, peeped in there again, wandered 
round the whole affair once more, still saw no one, regretted 
there was no time to make a sketch, and finally turned my 
face towards the track of swampy road by which I had 
come. Immediately I did so, I saw I was in a fix; it 
was nearly dark, and now that I looked away from where 
the sun had gone down, I could scarcely distinguish earth 
from sky. In two minutes I had missed the road, and was up 
to my knees in bog; but, struggling back, and regaining the 
way, I trudged on for fifty yards, it might be, fairly well. 
Suddenly I was floundering once more in the swamp, and now 
sinking deeper and deeper. I knew enough of the dangers of 
marsh and fen to make me aware that this was no joke; in 
fact, I had a squeak for it, and I might in another moment 
have been irretrievably swallowed up by the treacherous bog. 
But I got out of it somehow, returned to the cottage, and 
determined that nothing should tempt me away from it with- 
out a guide and a lantern. So, rapping loudly at the door 
and shouting at the top of my voice, I listened. ‘There was not 
asound save the rising and falling of the melancholy wind. 
Clearly there was no one within hail. Walking boldly into 
the room I called aloud once more; still, all was silent. 

To cut short this part of my story, I determined, after much 
deliberation, to stay where I was, come what might, till some 
one; or daylight, appeared. To attempt to find my way back 
was a sheer impossibility. I struck a match, found a half- 
burned candle on the smoky ‘mantle-shelf, lighted it and 
looked about. A miserable hole, truly, to spend the night in! 
But there seemed nothing else for it. 

At the farther end of the apartment were a truckle bed and 
some old dilapidated bits of furniture. Near the fire-place, 
which was close to the window, was a high-backed and 
cushioned settle, and on this at last I stretched myself at full 
length, determining to fill up the dreary waiting, if I could, 
with a nap, for I was very tired. 

Letting the meagre candle gutter and burn out in its 
socket, I was presently in total darkness and fast asleep. I 
fancy I slept some hours, and that it was nearly midnight 
when I was aroused by voices. No! not voices—one voice— 
that of an old man, evidently talking to himself. This fact I 
arrived at as soon as I was cotiscious.. He had entered the 
yoom whilst. I was asleep, and clearly had not observed me, 
hidden, as my recumbent form was, by the high back of the 
settle. He was now standing with a lantern close to the bed, 
his back towards me, chattering away to himself in the most 
yoluble fashion. A tallish, grey-haired man, with round, 
stooping shoulders, and thin, gaitered legs. . 

“Mike; Mike, old man, you’re late to-night, you’re late. 
Terrible dark till the moon rose ; couldn’t get on, couldn’t get 
on,” were the first words distinctly audible, and, of course, 
then was the time that I ought to have disclosed myself, but I 
was in a lazy, drowsy state, disinclined to move, and somehow 
T hesitated until it seemed too late, for the next minute, having 
stood the lantern on a-shelf, he had taken a small bag from the 
pocket of his rough smock, and was emptying out of it a little 
stream of sovereigns on to the counterpane of his bed. 

“There’s a fine sight! There’s a fine lot !’’ he went on, 
in croaking, spluttering tones. _‘‘ Oh! my golden boys! Ha, 
ha! you’ll swell the store. You’ll pile it up, won't ye? 
Ho, ho! my precious pippins; youre the chaps forme! How 
I love ye, how I love ye, don’t I? There, you?re all safe 
now. Nothing like being open and above board; nothing so 
safe as things that are never locked up. If I was to put ye 
under lock and key, somebody ’ud be sure to find ye out, and 
get at ye; if I was to bar and bolt this broken-down old shop, 
. and make a show of securing myself from being robbed, people 
’ud think I had got something to rob! They’dsay, ‘Old 
Mike’s amiser; he’s got a rare lot o’ moncy, you may depend.’ 
That fool Jack Turrell, my nephew, and his slut of a wife and 
all their brats, ’ud be swarming round me like flies on honey, if 
they didn’t think Iwas as poor as Job! But who’ud ever think 
that a-man with all the swag I’ve-got in the house ’ud leave 
door and window open and unfastened. He wouldn’t be such 
aborn fool, they’d.say; nomanwould! He, he, he! Ha, ha, 
ha!” and the old fellow chuckled, and rubbed his hands 
exultingly in the intervals when he was not dabbling them in 
the heap of gold, or counting and piling up the sovereigns in 
little pillars. ‘‘ Why, I should be robbed and murdered 
within a week if I wasn’t to keep open house and show every- 


body that there was nothing to steal. Ho, ho! it’s rarely - 
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cunning of me, that it is! Folks thinks now what. little 
money I have is all in the bank, and don’t suppose I have a 
penny of it here ; but where ’ud be the use, the use of the 
money in the bank to me? I can’t see it, and kiss it, and 
love it, there! No, no, my precious boys, I’m too fond of ye 
for that! Now, let’s have up all your brothers and sisters, 
and put ye all together, ye 11 make a rare sight by this time! 
A rare fine family party !”” 

With this the old fellow lifted the foot of the bedstead away 
from the wall, and with his foot kicked aside a pattered old hat- 
box standing under the bed. Then, stooping, he raised the 
plank in the floor, which had thus been discovered, and diving 
his hands into the aperture, began to pull out some dozen or 


more strong canvas bags, each evidently filled with his precious | 


golden stores. Then, one by one, he emptied their contents on 
to the first pile of sovereigns until really an enormous heap of 
gold lay upon the bed. _ Then the wretched old man literally 
shricked and gasped with excitement and exultation at the 
sight, and, dropping on his knees, half buried his face and 
head in the coin, whilst his bony old hands nervously clutched 
at it or drove themselves greedily down into its depths. 

I was spell-bound by the strange and horrid spectacle which 
had thus, as it seemed, suddenly burst in upon my sleep, like 
a dreadful nightmare. Had prudence not warned me to remain 
motionless I doubt if I could, for the time being, have moved 
or spoken, so strange an effect had this exhibition of the frantic 
delirious stage of the passion of avarice on my nerves. I take 
it, it is given but to few to witness it, and certainly I shall never 
forget it. For fully half an hour did the wretched man revel 
in, and prolong, his horrid orgy, I can call it nothing else, 
sheer exhaustion alone appearing to bring it to an end. Pant- 
ing and foaming at the mouth, he at last stretched himself 
upon the bed, his head still pillowed on the gold, and for a time 
lay quite quiet, save for the tremulous twitching of the fingers 
as they continued dabbling amongst the coin. By degrees he 
sat upright, and then, counting his hoard methodically, still 

iving vent at intervals to explosive mutterings of exultation 
and of his frenzied and loathly lust for gold, gradually replaced 
it in the bags, never even for a.moment casting a glance 
into the dark obscurity of that end of the room where I lay, 
the involuntary witness of this strange scene; no, nor ever 
taking his eyes off the money, but looking as if he would have 
devoured it with them if he could, until the last sovereign had 
disappeared, and the precious, useless dross put back in its 
hiding-place. Then in two minutes he had undressed, blown 
out his lantern, and, I suppose, tumbled into bed, for within 
a quarter of an hour he was snoring loudly. 

When well assured that he could not be easily awakened, I 
for the first time sat up to wait for the tardy daylight. I 
could not move until it appeared, for I dared not risk letting 
the old man know of my presence after what I had seen. 
Setting aside the possibility of an accusation of being found 
on the premises with a felonious intent, I had no taste for 
coming in contact with the detestable old brute. So, patiently, 
I waited and waited, till a faint and sickly streak of light from 
a waning moon was increased sufficiently by the coming dawn 
to show me the dingy window-blind, and enable me, noise- 
lessly and on tiptoe, to find the door, and slip out into the 
fresh morning air. 

Very soon the cloudless sky was bright enough for me to 
steer clear of the bog, and within another hour or so I had 
left far behind me ‘‘ The Old Mill on the Marsh.” 


* * * * * * 


Jack Turrell! Jack Turrell his nephew! This name 
which the miser had uttered was familiar to me. I had known 
a youngster at Cambridge so called—a hard-working, capital 
fellow, but very poor, snd who had come to terrible grief. 
After taking orders, he married some extravagant woman—a 
widow, with a lot of children—who had let him in, as I had 
heard, for no end of debt; that he had separated from her ; 
and that it was with the greatest difficulty he could keep body 
and soul together. 

Could this Jack Turrell, by any chance, be the nephew? 
I determined to find out; for, if he were, it might be just 
as well that he should know of the resources possessed by his 
aged and respectable relative at the mill. The inquiries 
T set on foot led to the discovery that the Turrell in question 
was none other than my old college friend. He had always 
been very close concerning his family and connections, so that 
the kinship did not surprise me. But where was he to be heard 
of? He was keeping out of the way ; however, in the course 
of a few weeks, I came upon him and found him in a most 
terrible plight. 

Tn a miserable lodging, in the back slums of Kentish Town, 
he lay all but at death’s door—this scholarly, high-minded, 
generous-hearted fellow, as I knew him to be, who had entirely 
by his own hard work and unaided efforts taken first-class 
University honours, and then, by one fatal mistake, had wrecked 
his life. I sought the parish dcctor who was attending him. 

‘Ts there no chance, no hope for him?” I asked. 

“‘ None, unless he could afford to go abroad. Two or three 
years’ residence in a southern climate might restore him. 
Short of that, his days are numbered.”’ 

T took a resolution; I went off to the Eastern Counties, 
and for the second time found my way to “the Old Mill on 
the Marsh.”’ 

History repeats itself—it was, indeed, doing sonow. Little 
could I have calculated on ever crossing that threshold again. 
Yet, there I was! loudly knocking at the door and shouting 
at the top of my voice, exactly as I had done three months 
before; and, as before, getting no answer. Again I am 
entering the sordid, miserable hovel: once more it seems to 
be untenanted. But a second Hore discovers the old man 
stretched upon his wretched pallet, much as I must have left 
him on that eventful morning. 

Is he asleep? I walk up to the bed, and the first look tells 
me that he is. But he will never awake! He will never 
again add another penny to his hoard! He must have been 
dead some hours, for he is stiff and cold. 

T see that all legal steps are properly taken, and a seal put 
upon the premises ; but I keep my secret for the present. Then 
T hasten away to the bedside of my friend. : 

So worn did he look that I trembled as T asked him, 
“Fadn’t you an uncle a miller? I heard of him acci- 
dentally, and also that he has just died; have you no claim on 
his estate !’’ : 

“Bstate ! my dear fellow! he was as poor as Job, and could 
barely make a living for himself, out of his business.”’ 

‘But what relatives had he ? any besides yourself ?”” 

“No, none; if he had anything to be heir to I should be 
his heir, but he had nothing.” 

“Can you bear a great surprise, 
thing that will show you the way to hope, 
prosperity ?”” ‘ 

He smiled wearily, 
him, but if it were he thought 

. Then I told him my story, 
I need only add that John Turrell proved his claim on the 
miser’s hoard, which, but for my timely discovery of it, might 
have lain perdu for years beneath the rotten old flooring of the 
mill e, and until it would have been too late to save a 
dear and valuable life. 


old friend, news of some- 
health, and 


and said no such luck was in store for 
he could bear it well! 


and, to make an end of it here, 


HOW JOHN MORGAN WON HIS WIFE, 
BY MRS. EILOART. 


The great man of Branscombe Hollow was Sir George Haute- 
ville. He or his forefathers had come over with the Conqueror. 
He considered himself second to no man in the country. He 
had the oldest house, the finest trees, the bluest blood, the 
longest pedigree of any man in that part of the world. Mush- 
room gentry ormillionairemerchants, he despised them allalike ; 
there were plenty in the neighbourhood, as it was but twenty 
miles from London. He was thoroughly satisfied with him- 
self and his belongings. The prettiest girl in the kingdom 
called him uncle, and the only fault she had in his eyes was 
one that, in the case of a pretty girl, as she was, was sure to 
be cured some day or other, and that was that she wore the 
name of Brown. 

Years ago he had cast off her mother because she chose to 
mazry an Ensign in a marching regiment, who bore that name. 
The Ensign became a Lieutenant, and then died, leaving Mrs. 
Brown, with one daughter, not at all well provided for. ‘Then 
it was that I first knew them. They lived next door to my 
mother, who, like Mrs. Brown, was a widow, and, like her, had 
a small income and one child—myself. It was a little country 
town where we lived, and our street was the genteelest, and 
poorest, and dullest in the place. Nelly Brown and I knew 
each other from the time we were children ; I can’t remember 
the time that we didn’t know each other. Our mothers had 
trouble enough to keep up appearances and give us each a 
decent education ; but these troubles did not affect our hap- 
piness, and, when Nelly was sixteen and I barely twenty, we 
were solemnly engaged to each other. 

That was on my first return from walking the hospitals in 
London. I was to be a medical man, as my father had been 
before me. My mother had set her heart on that—how she 
managed to make me one was one of those miracles that 
mothers only know how to. accomplish. But a doctor in good 
time I became, and went home to announce the fact that I 
had passed my examination with honours, and to meet with 
the severest disappointment that had yet befallen me. 

Nelly’s mother was dead. That in itself was a great blow 
tome. She was the kindest friend and truest lady I had ever, 
known ; but that was not all. Nelly’s uncle, who had ignored. 
her existence and that of her mother during the lifetime of the 
latter, had made his appearance at Waring as soon as he heard 
of his sister’s death, followed at her funeral, and taken Nelly 
away with him to his place at Branscombe. 

Nelly had left a little letter for me with my mother, in 
which she said she was ‘‘still the same as ever,” and how 
many times I read that letter I decline to say. But still Nelly 
was, to all practical purposes, out of my world altogether. If 
not exactly her uncle’s heiress—the estate was entailed in the 
male line, which was represented by a distant cousin—still, as 
the acknowledged niece of Sir George Hauteville, living under 
his roof, mixing in society to which no mere professional man 
could aspire, she would be as much out of my reach as would 
be any one of the Royal Princesses. 

That was the way my mother argued—sorrowfully enough, 
for she was very fond of Nelly; but her arguments failed to 
convince me. If Nelly herself was still the same as ever, 
nothing should part us, and I would yet win her for my wife. 

Of course, I wrote in answer to the letter, and Nelly wrote 
back, lovingly and tenderly as ever. This went on for a little 
while; then came a break in our correspondence. She had 
thought it due to her uncle to acquaint him with our engage- 
ment; in fact, cireumstances—which circumstances I construed 
to mean another and unwelcome suitor—made it necessary that 
she should doso. Then Sir George forbade the correspondence, 
and desired that the engagement should be given up. Nelly 
did not enter into particulars ; but I fancy he had been rather 
peremptory. However, my dear girl kept her faith, though 
she said that, while under Sir George’s roof, she could not 
disobey him by writing to or receiving letters from me; and 
so we must wait in silence till better times, which I interpreted 
till I could make a home for her. 

That very day I saw an advertisement in the Times for a 
medical assistant in Lorton, which, as I knew very well, was 
the nearest town to Branscombe Hollow. That advertisement 
T answered; that situation I obtained; and judge of my 
delight when I found that my empleyer was the medical 
attendant of the whole establishment at Branscombe Hall, 
including Sir George himself. 

Tt was a capital berth, independently of the especial 
reasons which made it so delightful to me. There was plenty 
of practice, a good salary; my employer was a gentleman, 
and treated me like one; and if, now and then, he took things 
rather easily, and liked a run up to town in the opera season, 
or to follow the hounds when hunting came round, why that 
only gave me yet more opportunities of improving in a pro- 
fession to which, for Nelly’s sake as well as its own, I had 
devoted myself heart and soul. But Dr. Gordon had no wish 
to overwork me; I might have had more leisure on weekdays 
than I chose to take; but, to his surprise, all I asked for was 
ample time on Sunday mornings to attend church, intimating 
at the same time that there was no church in Lorton I cared 
to goto. He had no objection to this; nay, he was such a 
good-natured old bachelor that perhaps he guessed my motives, 
for he told me, with a laugh, that I might worship where and 
whom I pleased. 

So every Sunday morning Dr. Gordon went to the parish 
church at Lorton, at the risk of being interrupted m his 
devotions; and I took a two-mile walk to the old church at 
Branscombe Hollow, where, in its pew of state, surrounded by 
his lowlier neighbours, Sir George set a good example to those 
beneath him by the loudness with which he uttered the 
responses and the profound attention he gaye to the sermon. 
He never saw me; but somebody else did. The very first 
Sunday Nelly espied me, though I was half hidden behind a 
pillar, and blushed and brightened with the loveliest, deepest 
crimson. She passed me when she went out. I touched her 
dress; I caught one kind glance ; and I went home the 
happiest, most hopeful fellow under the sun. This lasted for 
a year. One whole twelvemonth, let the weather be what it 
might—huil, rain, snow or wind—I went my two-mile walk, 
and was rewarded with the sight of Nelly, but never inter- 
changed a word with or received a line from her. 

Then I got tired of waiting so quietly, and I wrote to Nelly 
asking her if I might not now appeal to Sir George to let us 
at least correspond. I had for answer that I might try, but 
that the trial would be useless. And so it proved. I wrote to 
Sir George, stating that I was making way in my profession ; 
that I hoped, before many years were past, to be able to pro- 
vide a home for a wife; that I had no wish for any dowry 
with her; and that, as Nelly’s engagement with me had been 
sanctioned by her late mother, I could not consider myself 
unduly presumptuous in asking him, as Nelly’s guardian, to 
sanction it likewise. 

Sir George did not keep me waiting for an answer, and the 
answer was a plain one. He professed himself to be astounded 
at my audacity ; at the same time he wa: good enough to say 
that a doctor might be a gentleman, and wat if I had made 
such a footing in my profession as Fergusson or Gull, and 
others of a similar standing had done, he might have taken 
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my proposal into consideration; but, for a mere country 
apothecary—a stripling with his way to make, and“nothing to 
show that he was ever likely to make such way—to aspire to 
the hand of Sir George Hauteville’s niece, was an unequalled 
piece of presumption. 

I folded up that letter, and I said to myself, ‘“‘I’l1 rot only 
aspire to Sir George’s niece, but Ill win her.’”’? Then I went 
about my day’s duties, took my round of patients, and came 
home—it was Saturday night—happy in the thought that to- 
morrow I should at least rejoice in the sight of my Nelly. 

She looked very unhappy when I did see her. Her eyes 
were red, and her face was pale. I heard afterwards that Sir 
George had insisted that she should think no more of me; that 
he had spoken of my presumption in the severest terms, and 
had done his best to make her promise to break off with me 
entirely. I went home very unhappy, blaming my unlucky 
stars that I could not at once offer Nelly a home, and wonder- 
ing what would be the smallest pittance on which we could 
keep house together. To think of her being under that old 
martinet’s authority! He would break her heart! He would 
crush her spirit! I was full of a thousand apprehensions for 
her ; and the one look she had given me on leaying the church, 
which seemed so full of suffering patience, haunted me all the 
night through. 

In the morning, when I went down, I found Dr. Gordon in 
scarlet, and as full of spirits as he generally was when a day’s 
hunting was before him. ‘I must leave all to you to-day,” 
he said. ‘‘ Luckily, there is not much in hand. We are to 
meet at Sir George’s; and, if the fox only does his duty, I 
don’t know at what time you will see me back to-night. I 
dare say I shall dine at the Hall. Sir George generally takes 
a few of us home after a day’s sport; and I know I can leave 
everything to you.’’ 

He made his breakfast as calmly as if he were not going 
into Nelly’s presence; as if to be at the Hall, to see her, to 
sit by her side, was the most everyday event that could befall 
him. I don’t know which was the predominant feeling in my 
mind, envy of his good fortune, or indignation at the indif- 
ference with which he regarded it. Poor fellow! he rode away 
cheerily enough, little thinking of the price he was to pay for 
that day’s sport. 

When I came home at six, expecting my dinner, to which 
I was prepared to do ample justice, Mrs. Simpson, Dr. Gordon’s 
housekeeper, met me in the hall with a troubled face. Would 
I go up stairs and see her master? He had had a bad acci- 
dent in the hunting-field, and they had brought him home an 
hour ago. He was quite sensible, and had been asking 
repeatedly for me. I went up to him at once. 


‘* Another patient, Morgan,”’ he said, with a laugh. He 
was evidently in great pain, but perfectly cheerful. ‘ You’ll 


have double work on your hands a little longer than we either 
of us bargained for. I’ve damaged my leg a good deal. 
You’ be able to do all that’s wanted for me; and in a few 
weeks I shall be about again. But Sir George is in a worse 
fix than lam. Our two horses took the same hedge almost at 
the same moment, and rolled over each other. The poor 
animals are done for, and it’s a miracle Sir George and I have 
not shared their fate.’’ 

I saw to his hurt, which was not alarming; and then he 
spoke again of Sir George. ‘‘ He fell on his face and bruised 
it awfully. I saw it when they raised him; and I fancied, by 
what I heard, he had some internal injury. His horse rolled 
on him. My poor Dick simply threw me. We were both of 
us perfectly sensible when we had had a little brandy, and I 
asked if he would have you to attend him? Heanswered that 
he didn’t want boys, and told those about him to send his 
groom off to town for Sir W. H. ” (at that time there was 
no telegraph office within a dozen miles). ‘‘ Curious chance, 
wasn’t it, for a man’s doctor to be disabled by the same acci- 
dent that laid himself up? There, now go and get your 
dinner; and tell Mrs. Simpson to make me some toast-and- 
water and keep the house quiet. I should like to sleep, if I can.” 

I ate my solitary dinner, then crept softly up to the door 
of the Doctor’s room, and was glad to find him in a sound 
sleep. .Then I had to go out again, to a couple of rather 
serious cases in the town; and, having duly attended to them, 
I thought I would go to the station and see if the great medico 
from London had come. I found Sir George’s carriage wait- 
ing there; and the station-master told me the train by which 
Sir William H—— was expected would be shortly in. I 
thought I should like to have a good look at him again, and 
see how time was dealing with him. So I went on the plat- 


form; but, as far as seeing Sir William was concerned, with | 


no result. Half a dozen passengers stepped out when the 
train came in, but not one of them was the great doctor. 
“*Tt’s a bad look out for Sir George,” said the station-master ; 
and, unless they put on a special for him, there won’t be 
another down train for five hours.’’ 

Five hours! A badly-bruised face, eyesight injured, 
perhaps gone; serious internal hurts, and a heavy elderly 
man. I cast up the little sum, and the total was very un- 
favourable to the master of Branscombe Hall. Why couldn’t 
he have let me attend him; or, at any rate, do what I could 
till the great gun came down from London. For the last six 
months I had had more than half Dr. Gordon’s patients on my 
hands, with results that had been very satisfactory both to 
themselves and to him; and I really did not see why I could 
not attend to Sir George’s hurts as well as to those of the carter 
over whose legs his waggon-wheels had gone, or the plough- 
man on whose body his own horses had trodden. I resolved 


to go to the house and offer my services, till Sir William came. | 


They could but be rejected; and, at any rate, I should have 


done my duty. I went up to the coachman, as he sat in state 
on his box. He had evidently been consoling himself for his 


master’s injuries with an extra glass. ‘‘ Wait here for five 
minutes,” I said, “till I get one or two things I want, and 
then you can take me up to Sir George.”’ : 
2 “You be the doctor, I suppose, Sir?’ he said, and 
touched his hat with a shaky forefinger. 
“T am a@ doctor,” I answered, which I thought was 
information enough for him; ‘but I can’t work without my 
tools, and I haven’t got them all with me.”’ 
T hurried home, put up instruments, bandages, and other 
still appliances, gave a hasty look at Dr. Gordon, who was 
sleeping soundly, told Mrs. Simpson I might be out all 
night as I had a very bad case in hand, and gave her ample 
directions as to the proper attendance on her master, and then 
went off in state to the Hall, the coachman who drove me 
firmly believing that he had the honour of driving Sir William 
We met with no accident on the road, which was 
almost more than I had expected, considering the state of my 
charioteer ; and when we arrived at the house found the upper 

' servants anxiously expecting us. I did not think ib necessary 
to give either butier or housekeeper any explanations, but asked 
to be shown to Sir George’s room at once. Nelly was there, 
sitting by his side. She gave a little start when she saw me, 
but I held up my finger to enjoin silence, and turned at once 
to my patient. His face was fearfully bruised and swollen, and 
his eyes were closed—it would be days, I expected, before he 
would be able to open them, He was perfectly conscious, 
however, and informed me, in answer to the first question I 
put, that I had been “‘a devil of a time coming.” 


| one of the best of nephews. 


| him in ignorance of the true state of the case. 


‘* Tf you will allow me to explain, Sir George,’’ I said. 
““T do not-want any explanations. Now you ‘have come, 


; do what you can for me, or I shall be dead before the morning,” 


he said, testily. 

He was evidently in great pain, possibly in danger, I would 
do what I could for him pending H ’s arrival, and make 
my explanations when he was able to hear them. I asked 
Nelly to leave the room—if I had been H himself I couldn’t 
have done it in a more professional manner—and then, with 
the help of the yalet and butler, I set to work. 

Sir George was severely injured, that was certain. 
didn’t feel at all sure that, if H. came, he would be able 
to pull him through. I made up my mind to remain for the 
night, and got a little rest, at intervals, on a couch in the 
room. In the morning my patient, who had had a little sleep, 
was rather easier, and H—— had not, as I had been expecting, 
made his appearance. I gave Sir George a little nourishment, 
myself. It required a more skilful hand than that of a servant 
to administer it ; and, blind as he was, he evidently knew me 
from them, taking me, however, for Sir William. 

‘“Must you go back to town to-day, doctor?’ he said. 
“Tf any arrangements could be made for you to see me through 
this I should be glad. My own medical man is laid up, and 
the only other in the place is a boy fresh from the hospitals— 
and a d—d impertinent puppy into the bargain, he added, in 
a lower tone. 

‘“*T think I can stay for a day or two,’’ I said, with all due 
professional gravity, ‘‘ and then we will see how things go;”’ 
but you must allow me to leave you for a few hours, Sir 
George, and to send up to London for a nurse.’’ 

I saw Nelly before [went. Ithought I had a right to that 
indulgence after my exertions in her uncle’s behalf. I 
explained the whole state of the case to her, and advised her 
not to let her uncle know, when Sir William did make his 
appearance, that the ‘‘ boy from the hospitals’? had added to 
his impertinence by taking care of him during the night. Then 
I sent up to London for a suitable nurse. That messenger 
went and came, having duly executed his errand; but of the 
groom who had been dispatched for the great doctor we still 
saw and heard nothing. ‘Then I went to see Dr. Morgan, who 
was going on very well, and whom I did not think it neces- 
sary to trouble with an account of my proceedings during the 
night, and, after going my rounds, went again to the Hall, 
where I found the nurse had arrived, but not Sir William. 

Sir George was a little better, and very glad to have me 
back. I began to feel more hopeful, but still quite aware that 
Death would not give him up too easily. Then, as I looked 
on him, I decided on my course. I would try and save him. 
The case was bad, but it was a straightforward one enough, 


I 


and, I honestly believed, was one that any fairly competent | 


medical man, who could give the due care and attention, 
might deal with as readily as Sir William H himself. I 
liked difficult cases. I liked the hand-to-hand fight with 
Death, the forcing him to give up his grasp of his expected 
victim. Such a contest roused a feeling of pugnacity in me, 
a determination not to be baffled and conquered if skill or 
patience could prevent it, and I only hoped now that Sir 
William would not make his appearance, so that I, puppy and 
boy as I was, might bring back to life and health the man 
who had so called me. 

Well, as I said, the great doctor from London never came, 
and I went on doing his work for him. If any of the servants 
recognised me, which I dare say some of them did, it was no 
business of theirs to interfere, as their master’s niece evi- 
dently regarded me as his medical attendant. Sir George was 
too ill at first, besides being too much impressed with a sense 
of his own importance, to think it very wonderful that one of 
the first medical men in London should find it worth his while 
to neglect all his London patients for the sake of a single 
country gentleman. When he became a little better, he would 
have monopolised my time completely if I would have allowed 
him. He had certainly taken a fancy to me, and was very 
pleased when I rendered him any little services which, perhaps, 
were more a nurse’s work than a doctor’s. He liked to keep 
me in talk, or, rather, for me to hear him talk, and had a 
number of strange theories in medicine and surgery which he 
was glad to propound to one who he imagined must be so good 
a judge of their feasibility. We had many a long discussion in 
his sick room, and I found that, when I was not there, he wasnever 
weary of uttering my praises to Nelly. I got to like him, myself, 
much better than at one time I could have thought possible. He 
was eccentric, and fearfully proud, but good and sound at 
heart, I was convinced, Then, too, he was very kind to Nelly, and 
Nelly had grown very fond of him. Altogether, I felt ready, 
if Sir George would only allow me to call him uncle, to make 
Nelly herself was very anxious 
that he should know to whom he was indebted for his recovery, 
and one day informed me that she could not much longer keep 
He had been 
praising me more warmly than ever. J was not only a doctor, 
but a thorough good fellow, well informed, well educated, and 
able to hold my own anywhere. ‘There was not a lady in the 
kingdom whom a man like that might not aspire to. If she, 
Nelly, had fallen in love with such a one he might have said 
something to it. Nay, he would have said something to the 
tune of five thousand pounds and his blessing; but to want to 
throw herself away on, a country doctor’s assistant, a fellow 
who would most likely be a mere apothecary all his life, was 
a piece of absurdity he hoped that by this time she was 
ashamed of. ; : 

“He must know the truth,’’ said Nelly, ‘‘if you think he 
is able to bear it, John.’’ : 

“Tf his eyes are able to bear the light he shall know every- 
thing the next time I come,”’ I said. ; 

All this time Sir George had had the upper part of his face 
so covered with bandages that he was virtually blind. Indeed, 
at one time, I had been afraid that he might become really so. 
But he was now much better, and I made up my mind, the 
next time I came, to remove the bandages, and let him look 
on the face of his doctor. He was delighted enough when I 
told him I thought he could bear daylight now; and looked 
eagerly and tenderly enough towards Nelly as soon as his eyes 
were free. : 

“We shan’t fall out, my dear, even if IT am not quite so 
handsome a fellow as I was,’’ he said, holding out his hand to 
her, though I don’t know that we Hautevilles—ladies, of course, 
excepted—were ever remarkable for good looks. Am I verymuch 
scarred, doctor,’’ he added, turning to me. e looked 
a little curiously, then said, ‘‘ Upon my word, Sir William, to 
have made the name you have made you’re the youngest look- 
ing fellow I ever saw in my life; and—and, you'll excuse me, 
but there ’s something about your face that ’s rather familiar to 
me. I certainly have seen some one very like you in our own 
neighbourhood.” 

ee: That’s very possible, Sir George,” I said, “for I’m not 
half such an important personage as Sir William H——. I am 
asadly insignificant person altogether ; still, I can lay claim to 
the honour and pleasure of having attended you with very 
fair success since that unfortunate accident of yours.”’ 

“And where the deuce is Sir William, Sir, and, above all, 
who are you?”’ 

Sir William H—— is, I believe, 


in London at the present 


| and able to go to the Hall himself. 


He looked at me | 


time. Nothing has been heard of the man who was dispatched 
for him on one of your best horses, and I am John Morgan, at 
your service, fir George.”’ 

My patient lost his temper so completely that I was afraid 
he would throw himself back and undo all my labour for the 
last six weeks. He would hear of no explanation, either from 
Nelly or me, and at last I thought it best to take my leave, 
and go at once to Dr. Gordon and put my case and my patient’s 
both in his hands. 

He was astonished at my audacity in conducting a case 
which, from what I told him, was one that would have tried 
the skill even of the great man whose substitute I had been. 
He was equally astonished at my audacity in aspiring to the 
hand of my patient’s niece. But he was getting about now, 
He found Sir George in a 
fair way of recovery, but furious at the deception which he 
considered had been practised upon him. ‘To have heard him, 
one would have thought I had shot the horse and murdered 
the groom formy own ends. But he was ready to acknowledge 
that I had done as much for him as Sir William himself could 
have done, and that I might in time be something better than 
a mere apothecary. Nelly reminded him of the manner in 
which he had expressed himself concerning me, and he was 
too proud a man to go back from his word. He said that, in 
right of my skill and talents, I was good enough for his niece, 
and abided, in a grim fashion of his own, by what he had said. 

He gave Nelly to me, and he gave me five thousand pounds 
with her; and we took a house in a good part of London, and 
Ihave made way even beyond my own expectations, which 
were always sanguine enough. 

Some months after my marriage I came across the missing 
groom in one of the London hospitals; and then I learned how 
it was I had been enabled to take Sir William H——’s place. 
The man had duly reached the great surgeon’s house, and 
learned that he was at the other end of the kingdom occupied. 
on a critical case, which it was impossible to leave for a day or 
two. John thought both he and his horse would be the better 
for rest and refreshment, and sought both at an inn he knew juts 
out of London. ‘There he took somewhat more than was good 
for him, and soon, after he had remounted his horse, used the 
spur so freely that the animal, who had certainly a right to 
think himself entitled to return home at a slower pace than that 


| at which he had left it, threw his rider and started off without 


him. John was disabled for a week. His horse, no doubt, 
soon found another master, but John, ashamed to rettwn and 
own his misadventure, did not find it so easy todo so. He 
got what jobs he could in London, lived from hand to mouth, 
fell 11; and so I found him. 

Well, of course Sir George was the loser by John’s want 
of sobriety ; but then I was very much the gainer. If he had 
come back straight to the Hall another great doctor would 
have been sent for at once, I should never have had the honour 
of curing Sir George, and never have had the best of wives for 
afee. I. forgave John, like a Christian; and he drives my 
carriage and pair now, and looks—and I believe his looks do not 
belie him—as if he never tasted anything stronger than water, 


A FAMILY RELIC. 


‘* Here is the Sword !—Now for the tale—you know 
You promised us so very long ago.”’ 

Thus pleaded Nellie; while her sister Prue 

Added a sweet petitionary ‘‘ Do! 

Tell us the story of these rusty stains, 

And you shall have a sweet song for your pains.”’ 


Thus urged, their uncle took the ancestral brand, 
Wellnigh too weighty for his single hand, 

And thus began—‘‘ I shall not take you back 
Through this sword’s lengthy genealogie track ; 
Lest it should be like that Welsh pedigree 

(As in veracious Miller you muy see) 

That notes—‘ About this time was Adam living,’ 
And then goes on remoter links still giving. 

L’ll not detail all that our archives say 

Of its performance in the killing way, 

Far back in mystifying history’s youth, 

But give one incident that’s known for truth. 


Sir Hugh—whose ’scutcheon in yon window glows, 
Through which the light this Christmas morning flows, 
And paints your heads, fair nieces, with its gold 

And green and azure—in the days of old 

To this, our ancient house, brought great renown, 
Which others have unsullied handed down. 

That was a time of lawless riot, when 

The right was laughed to scorn by lawless men ; 

And he, a veritable Arthur in his time, | 

Went righting wrong and extirpating crime. 

One day, o’erpowered by numbers, he was cast 

Into a loathsome dungeon, bound full fast ; 

Where as he lay a spirit came one night— 

Or such she seemed, so spiritually bright— 

Drew back the bolts, loosed chains, and set him free ; 
Whispering, ‘‘ Your sword is neath an applc-tree, 
Close-hid, the third beyond the orchard gate ; 

And near some faithful followers you await. 

Adieu, Sir Knight !’’? And the fair maiden fled 
Before a word of grateful thanks was said. 

Sir Hugh soon found, as told, his trusty brand— 
This self-same sword—and, with his little band, 
Upon the troop of base marauders flew, 

And wrought dire vengeance on the fiendish crew. 
Misrule and violence from the country passed, 
And this good sword was sheathed in peace ut last. 
What of that lady fair? you ask. That dame, 

Or damsel, your great-grandmama became.— ANON. 


————— 


My whole in London city plain appears, 

By day and night, through all the long-drawn years. 
Bisect it, and my first will scatheless stand, 

Most self-important being in the land ; 

My second plays chief part amid the hum 

And clatter of a modish kettledrum.—L. 
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WLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Sweet as the ambrosial air, 
With its perfume rich and rare; 
Sweet as violets aftthe morn, ~ 
Which the emerald nooks adorn ; 
Sweet as rosebuds bursting forth, 
From the richly-laden earth, 

Is the “PRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


The teeth it makes a pearly white, 

So pure and lovely to the sight; 

The gums assume a rosy hue, 

The breath is sweet as violets blue; 

While scented as the flowers of May, 

Which cast their sweetness from each spray, 
Is the “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


Sure, some fairy with its hand 
Cast around its mystic wand, 
And prodaced from fairy’s bower 
Seented perfumes from each flower; 
For in this liquid gem we trace— 
All that can beauty add and grace— 

Such is the * FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


{LORILINE. 
For the TRETH and BREATH. 


liquid dentifrice in the world, it thoroughly 
ally decayed teeth from alf purasites or living 
* leaving them pearly white, imparting adelight- 
e to the breath. Price 2s. td. per Bottle. Lhe 


adyant. sare paramount, 
ronghly ushed into all the cavities; no one needs fear using it 
tceo often or too much atatime. Among the ingredients being 
soda, honey, spirits of wine, borax, and extracts from sweet herbs 
and plauts, it lorms not only the very best dentifrice for cleansing 
2 discovered, but one that is Be y delicious to the taste 
da armless as sherry. The tas 0 pleasing that, instead 
z up the toothbrush with dislike, as is often the case, 
Wiil on no account omit to use the *‘ Floriline"’ regu- 
larly h morning if only left to their own choice. Children 
canhot be taught the use of the toothbrush too young; early 
neglect invariably produces premature decay 
“Ploriline” is prepared only by HENRY C. GALLUP, 48, 
Oxford-street, London; and sold by ail Chemists and Perfumers 
throughout the world, at 2s. €d. per Bottle. 


PLOBiLine. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


1f teeth are white and beautiful, 
Tt keeps them so intact; 

If they "re discoloured “in the least, 
1t brings their whiteness back ; 

And by its use what good effects 
Are daily to be seen ; ee 

Thus hence it is that general praise 
Greets “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE!" 


One trial proves conclusive quite, 
‘That by its constant use 

The very best effects arise 
‘That science can produce, 

It is the talk of every one, 
An all-absorbing theme; 

Whilst general now becomes the use, 
Of “FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


It makes the breath as sweet as flowers, 
The teeth a pearly white; 

The gums it hardens, and it gives 
Sensations of delight. 

All vile secretions it removes, 
However long they "ve been ; 

The enamel, too, it will preserve, 
The “ FRAGRANT FLORILINE.” 


VLORILINE. 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


it may or may not be generally known that microscopical 
examinations have proved that animal or vegetable parasites 
gather, unobserved by the naked eye, upon the tecth and 
gums of at least nine persous m every ten; any individual may 


2 over a partually-decayed tooth, wien the living animalcule 


cope 
will be found to resemble a partualiy-devayed cheese more than | 


anything else we can compare it to. * We may also state that the 
FRAGRANT FLORILINE is the only remedy yet discovered 
able perfectly to free the teeth und gums from these parasites 
without the slightest injury to the teeth or the most tender 
gums. gt ie 

tead this.—From the ‘‘ Weekly Times,” March 26,. 1871:— 
“There are so many toilet articies which obtaim all their cele- 
brity from being constantly and extensively advertised that it 
makes it necessary wher anything mew and good is introduced 
to oe blic that special attention should be called to it. The 
mos! 


to use it 


—‘* An agreeable denti- 


_ aS 
For the TEETH and BREATH. 


Lhave heard a strange statement, dear Fanny, to-day, 
That the reason that teeth do decay 
Is traced to some objects that form in the gums, 
And cat them in time quite away. 
Animalcules, they say, are engendered—that is, 
If the mouth is not wholesome and clean ; 
And I also have heard to preserve them the best 
1s the fragrant, the sweet “ FLORILINE!"’ 


Oh, yes! it is true that secretions will cause 
Le to form on your teeth, 
And certainly and sileatly do they guaw on 
In cavities made underneath ; 
But a certain preservative Gallup has found, 
‘To keep your mouth wholesome and clean ; 
And you're perfectly right, for Poy teeth to preserve, 
sweet “ PLORILINE!" 


There's nothing hi 
‘Tis nice and refreshing, and pleasant to use, 
And no danger its use can ana ; g 


For clever phyzicians and dentists as well 
Their uniform praises now blend. 

They say it's the best preparation that’s known, 
And evident proofs have they seen, 

That nothing can equal the virtues that dwell 
in the fragrant, the sweet * FLORILINE!" 


[{LORILINE. 
: For the TEETH and BREATH. 


The ‘ Christian World” of March 17, 1871, says, with respect 
to Mioriline :—“* Floriline bids fair to become a household wo, 
in England, and one of peculiarly pleasant meaning. It wou 
ly: d:fiicnlt to conceive a more efficacious and agreeable prepara- 
tion for the teeth, Those who once begin to use it will certainly 
never willingty give it up.” 

Mr. G. H. Jones, the eminent Dentist, of 57, Great Russell- 
st-eet, in his valuable little book on Dentistry, says:—" The use 
ofa good dentifrice is also indispensable, and one of the best 
prepar itions for cleansing the teeth and removing the impure 
secretions of the mouth: is the liquid dentifrice calied * Fragrant 
Fi which is sold by all respectable chemists.”” 

Vhe words * Fracrant Floriline” are a Trade-Mark. 

Prepared by HENRY ©, GALLUP, 493, Oxtord-street. London 
end sold Every where throughout Great Britain and the United 


ptates. 


| and openly 


of the teeth. | 


atisty himself in this matter by placing a powerful micro- | 


reath and | 


i. 
1s DYSPEPSIA AN INCURABLE 
DISEASE ? 


The proportion of the community which Dyspepsia or Indi- 
gestion has claimed as victims is 80 rarer great that the 
moot point as to whether the disease is curable or incurable is 
tast becoming one of the most prominent topics of the day. The 
developments of the disease itself are so varied and deceptive, 
even to the eyes of the skilled Bi sieiat and hence is so often 
mistakenly named, that hundréds—nay, thousands—at this 
moment are really ceerne from Dyspepsia, or its effects, and 
know it not, because they, their friends or medical attendant, 
have been led to misname the complaint. The symptoms of the 
disease alone welinigh appal all who would attempt its remedy, 
and Dyspepsia has therefore been pronounced by many to 
incurable. If some of the following symptoms are apparent, let 
the reader be assured that the disease is present. It may 
be known by the pains in the back and chest, and dull, 
sleepy feeling, by the disagreeable taste in the mouth in the 
morning, and by the sticky slime collecting about the teeth, 
which makes the breath fostid and offensive to others. A poor 
appetite, with a are as of a heavy load on the stomach, and a 
sometimes all-gone feeling at its pit may be noted as signs of the 
complaint, as are also cold, clammy, and adhesively-perspiring 
hands and feet. Giddiness, whirling in the head—especially 
when ‘rising up suddenly—constipated bowels, thick and stag- 
nant blood, and sunken eyes are all parts of the aggravdtions will 
which patients suffering from Dyspepsia are afflicted. Webs and 
spots before the eyes, a hot and dry skin, and frequent spittings 
up of food—for the stomach has me as sensitive as quick- 
silver—with sometimes a filling of the mouth with sweetish 


water, at others a sour taste to the palate, all denote the presence | 
of this most unwelcome disease, which, it is universally | 
all classes of society. | 


reyalent amon, 


agreed, is frightfully 
i harsh and distressing cough~ 6 tirst 


How often do we hear 


dry, afterwards attended with greenish coloured pests ration; | 
el 


Mh seldom does the unfortunate possessor or his advisers attri- 
mute it to the Dyspepsia from which it really springs, so that by 
mistaken treatment the condition of the patient becomes gloomy 
indeed. Though apparently hopeless of cure, the disease is really 
curable in all stages, ING SEIGEL’S CURATIVE SYRUP, a 
remedy prepared especial y, to combat its evilinfluence, That 
this isno mere assertion, but capable of being put to the proof, 
may be inferred by the enormons and increasing consumption 0: 
this medicine; the present average sale being at the rate of 
677,000 bottles yearly. Does not this prove, first, the horrible 
revalence of Dyepe sia throughout the land, and, second, 
hat SEIGEL’S CURATIVE SYRUP —which is avowedly 
sold as a remedy for the disease —must 
achieve its mission of giving, aS claimed, relief to sufferers 
from this complaint. Can it be supposed for one moment 
that the people of this country would continue to pur- 
chase—increasingly so—a worthless remedy? The fact is, the 


Medicine does Cigars the merit claimed for it, and from its first | 


introduction the rapid strides it has made in public favour 
denote the esteem in which it is held. Mr. A. J. WHITE, 
of 21, Farringdon-road, London, E.C., has received hundreds 

m hundreds of letters teeming with favourable men- 
tion of SIEGEL'S SYRUP, and has put a few of them in 
pamphlet form for the perusal or investigation of parties 
who, before giving the medicine a trial, may be desirous of 
obtaining more information as to its efficacy. The CURATLYE 
SYRUP is sold by all Chemists and all Medicine Venders in the 
United Kingdom, at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle; or, where dif- 
ficuity is experienced in obtaining it, will be sent carriage-paid 
to nearest railway station on receipt of stamps. 


7 ‘ 
NEW ARTICLE HAVING AN 
ENORMOUS SALE.—Twelve hundred (1200) Bottles have 

been sold in nine months—to the perfect satisfaction of customers 
—and during that period but three days have passed withont sale. 
This is what is said by Mr. Cates Werks, of 18, Lower Union- 
street, coon Se it is asked, Would not the gentleman named 
have been held up-to the opprobrium of his fellow-townsmen 
and himself ruined in business hud the article of which he had 
sold so much been worthless? The fact is, the remedy does 
possess the real merit with which it is credited, and it therefore 
sells argely eee satisfaction of purchasers, otherwise the many 
favourable reports which follow—a few only of the many lun- 
dreds received—could not be possible. 

Mr. Jno. Bowen, 44, Mill-lane, Sutton, Macclesfield, says:—*I 
have sold eee ‘a dozen bottles, and it is well spoken. of.”” 

Mr. Tuos. B. Percy, Chemist, Truro, says:—‘I have sold 
thirteen dozen bottles from January to May, 1879.”" 

Mr. E. F. Kenz, 134, Broud-street, Pendleton, has sold twenty- 
six dozen small size and some large, and says:—“I have always 
ae eae e every satisfaction.” 

need Ap is 


Wricut, 26, Chapel-street, South, Se ae over | 


en of in very 


. 


£2 disposed of, and stutes:—“ I have heard it spoke 
high terms by many, especially as a remedy for Indi, ion.’ 
Ir. Henny HALsreap, 22, Bank-street, Rawstenstall, says:—* 1 
have already sold at retail seven or eight dozen.” 
Messrs. Fannuam and Paprrenp, say:—‘ Please send imme- 
diately, as, though we sell other Medicines, the people set them 


all aside, and inquire only for yours.” 


Mr. T. Pickenine, John St. Over, Winsford, says:—‘I am dis- | 


posing of it quicker than any other I ever sold.” 5 
Mr. J. A. Lamene, 23, Pembroke-street, Devonport:—‘T write 
to inform you of its enormous sale in my neighbourhood.” 
Mr, Ropr. Wricurt, Perey-buildings, Shields-road, Byker, New- 


| castle-on-Tyne, says:—* People come back for bottle atter bottle, 
and their testimony is very gratifying as to its medicinal | 


action.” i 

The Exors. of the late H. W. Mackrretru, Market Place, 
Ulverston, report sale of apres of 300 bottles, and state :—‘* We 
find that, once asked for, the order is generally repeated, through 
its beneficial effects.” 5 

From Mr. J. Circo, Brunswick-street, Morley :—* It has cured 
a lady friend ot ours of indigestion after trying a great many 
other medicines to no gS U2 i 

Mr. T. W. Rostxsoy, Trinity-street, Hull, says:—‘‘I could 
name a dozen Peas who have mn cured by it, some of them 
having been of twelve years’ standing. In fact, every bottle sold 
by me has given, in every instance, perfect satisfaction.” 


The remedy to which allusion is made above is a cure for — 


Indigestion—a disease to which all are more or less subject—in 
its most aggravated forms, and is sold by all Chemists and 
Medicine Venders, and of whom, and the undersigned, ma: 
be obtained a descriptive pamphlet, containing remarkable 


testimony from parties benefited by the use of this remedy, now | 


enjoying a sale far in excess of its compeers. 
Ask for “MOTHER SEIGEL'S CURATIVE SYRUP.” 
A.J. WHITE, 21, Farringdon-road, London, E.C. 


A® ALARMING DISEASE AFFLICTING 
A NUMEROUS CLASS. 


The disease commences with a slight derangement of the | 


stomach, but, if neglected, it in time involves the whole frame, 
embracing the kidneys, liver. poner, and, in fact, the entire 
glandular pete and the afflicted drags out a miserable exist- 
ence, until death gives relief from suffering. The disease Is often 
mistaken for other complaints; but if the reader will ask him- 


self the following questions, he will be able to determine whether | 


he himself is one of the afflicted:—Have I distress, pain, or 
difficulty in breathing after eating? Is there a dull, heavy, 
feeling, attended by drowsiness? Have the eyes a yellow tinge 
Does a thick, sticky mucus Meta about the gums and teeth in 
the mornings, accompanied by a disagreeable taste? Ts the 
tongue coated? Is there pain In the sides and back? Is there a 
fulness about the right side as if the liver were enlarging? Is 
there costiveness? Is there vertigo or dizziness when rising 
suddenly from an horizontal position? Are the secretions from 
the kidneys scanty and highly coloured, with a deposit after 
standing? Does food ferment soon after cating, accompanied by 
flatulence, ora belching of gas from the stomach ? Is there frequent 
palpitation of the heart? These various symptoms may not be 
present at one time, but they torment the sufferer in turn as the 
areadtul tlisease progresses. If the case be one of long standing, 
there will be a dry, hacking cough, attended after a time by 
expectoration. In very advanced stages the skin assumes a 
dirty brownish appearance, and the hands and feet are covered 
by a cold, sticky perspiration. As the liver and kidneys become 
more und more diseased, rheumatic tone appear, Ae the 
usual treatment proves entirely unavafling against this latter 
aconising disorder. The origin of this malady is in- 
digestion or dyspepsia, and a small quantity of the p t 
meiicine will remove the disease if taken in its in- 
cipiency. It is most important that the discase should be 
promptly and properly treated in its first stages, when a Tit 


medicine will effect a cure, and even when it has obtained’a | 


strong hold the correct remedy should be persevered in until 


every vestige of the disease is eradicated, until the appetite lings | 


returned and the digestive organs restored to a healthy con- 

dition. The surest and most effectual remedy for this distress- 

ing complaint is SEIGEL’S Gt TIVE SYRUP, a veretable 
reparation made in Ameri sold by A. J. WHITE, 21, 
‘arrinzdon-road, London, E.G. Dhis Syrap strikes at the very 

anne of the disease, and’ it, root and branch, out of 
he system, 


A. 


J. WHITE, 21, Farringdon-road, 
London, E.C., between Charterhouse and Charles 
streets. For Sale by all respectab’e Chemists and 
Patent Medicine Venders, price 2s, 6d. and 48. Gd. per 
Bottle. In case the ler cannot obtain the Medi- 
cine. from # local dealer, I will forward sanie, 


careleee spa 9 t) of P00. or stamps in & 


r for the quantity required. 


. GALVANISM v. 


| 
GALVANISM 
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creditably stood the test tor the pust thirby-tive 


years. “ 

Imbued with the importance of this humanitary 
invention, the inventor has unceasingly simpliti 
and improved it, so that it can now be self-applied 
without any inconvenience whatever, and has become 
a household remedy. 

The daily increasing testimonials of cures may be 
seen in the pamphlet, “Galvanism: Nature's Chief 
Restorer of Impaired Vital Energy.’  Post-free for 
three stamps. E 

The following are a few of the most 


RECENT TESTIMONIALS :— 


pe LVERMACHER’S CHAIN-BANDS, 


BELTS, &. 


GALVANISM vy. GENERAL DEBILITY 


and WEAKNESS in ARMS and LEGS. 
“2, Prospect-place, Bow-street, Goaporuel ee 
“Oct. U1, ce 
“ Dear Sir—I may briefly summarise the benefits Which 


my daughter has received from the use of your Belts to _ 


be as follows:—An increased warmth in the: system, a 

better appetite and digestion, the remoyal of the leaden 

feeling in the legs and arms, leading to the full use of the 

same, You are at liberty to make use of this letter as 

you think fit.—Yours truly, “Gro. JONES. 
“Mr. J. L. Pulvermacher.” 


. PULVERMACHER'S CHAIN-BANDS, 


Belts, &c. 


ALVANISM vy. RHEUMATISM. 
“ Robeston, Wathan, Narberth, Oct. 9, 1 


879. 
“ Sir,—T am pleased to be able’ to inform you that the | 


Galvanic Chain-Band which I had from you some little 
time ago proyed to me, to be most effective. Atter 
I had applied it four times I found piveais -DSeeces 
cured, and since have not been affected the slightest by 
rheumatism, from which I had suffered severely. If you 
desire, you may make use of this, Yours respec any 
“Mr. J. L. Puivermacher. “B, James.” 


BELTS, &c. 
LOCAL DEBILITY. 


“South Hackney, Sept. 20, 1879. 
“Gentlemen,—It is with great pleasure I desire to ah 
that your Galvanic Bands haye proved entirely successful 
in my case of nervous debility ; and after meorne them 
four months, Iam now shoroUgthy ee I think it 
only right to add may testimony e many testimonials 
‘ou must haye received; and you are at liberty to use 
his letter, reserving my name and address. Thanking 
you most sincerely, I remain, yours fai fi 
a “Messrs. Pulyermacher and Co, Gr 3 hs Me 


PULVERMACHER'S CHAIN-BANDS, 


ULVERMACHER’S CHAIN-BANDS, 


BELTS, &e. 


PARALYSIS. 
_  #Museum-street, Ipswich, Sept. 23, 1879. 
ba basen anal seen the name of Mr. Robert Seagar, 
of Ipswich, so prominently before the public in connec- 
tion with your Galvanic Chain-Bands, I had the desire 


to put the virtue of this remedy toa test of personal — 


inspection. 
os . Everard has a little girl in the eighth year of 
her age, who has been a great sufferer from Sanaa 
The child seemed to have no strength on one side of her 
, and could with difficulty stand alone. She was 
nt to the East Suffolk Hospital for four months, but 
came out an incurable. By the kindness of the clergyman 
of the parish in which her parents reside the child was 
sent to Guy's Hospital, London, for four months, from 
which she returned an incurable. Isaw the child on her 
return from Guy's Hospital with irons on her legs, and 
the iron had wounded the heel. She was a helpless 
cripple, and at that time her parents had no hope of her 


recovery. 

sid fae a ereet desire to see the child put under the 
regimen of the Galvanic eg FSi advised the 
mother to consult Mr. Robert Seagar. ie result is not 
only highly favourable, but has surpassed our most 
san} ¢@ anticipations. The child is now capable of 


walking to school. Jt is true that at present she walks — 


with the aid of a little walking-stick, as the journey is 
long; but she can walk about the house without the aid 
of a stick; and we are in good hopes that shortly her 
strength will be so resto that she will run about as 
free as other children. 

“Here, therefore, isa case which has come under my 
own personal observation, and for the authenticity an 
Fen ineness of which I can vouch. The united skill of 

wo of the greatest hospitals in the kingdom has failed 
to effect what has been so successfully accomplished by 
aie Galvanic regimen.—I remain, yours most respect- 
uly, 
“ (Rev.) Jonx Brewster, Wesleyan Minister, 
“J. L. Pulvermacher, Esq.” 


“JPDULVERMACHER’S CHAIN-BANDS, 


BELTS, &c. : 


— GALVANISM y. AFFECTIONS of the 


KIDNEYS and GENERAL DEBILITY. 
A % * Leicester, Sept. 9, 1879. 
“Dear Sir,—I have derived great benetit from the use of 
your Chain-Bands, The disinclination for active service 
8 pee away, the kidneys have also resumed their 
usual healthy state 
altered, The Bands have done all I could desire, and 
more. If you use this as a testimonial, please reserve the 
name and address.—Yours very fait! bilo - Os - F 
“Mr. J. L, Pulvermacher.”” ~ 


ULVERMACHER’S CHAIN-BANDS, 
BELTS, &e. 


ALVANISM vy. RHEUMATISM in 


FEET and ANKLES, 
“st, Clement's, Oxford, Aug. 25, 1879. 
“Dear Sir,—L have much pleasure in adding my tes- 
timony as to the curative powers of your Galvanic 
appliances, I had suflered severely for nearly two years 
from rheumatics in my feet and ankles, and could not 
get across the room without help. 1 was induced to ree 
one of your chains, from which I received much benetit. 
T afterwards procured a battery from. you, and am pleased 
to say it. has ese, cured me, You can. m: an 
use you like of this. Tdelayed writing in order to see 
the cure was permanent.—I am, yours gratefully, 
“J, L. Pulvermacher, Esq. “J. Tusrcner.” 


-JDULVERMACHER’S CHAIN-BANDS, 


BELTS, &. 


GALVYANES v. GENERAL WEAKNESS. 


“3, Annie Villas, Hall-lane, Bowling, Bradford, 
’ July 6, 1879. 

“Dear Sir,—In January, 1578, you sent me one of your 
Voltaic Belts. I was then very ill, and Iam happy to say 
it has restored my h . Ihave now been working for 
twelve months without ep drawback whatever. IT was 
told many times that: - ould never be able to work 


again. I thank you with all my heart for the interest — 


you took in my cause. Should you like to use my name 

on can do s0 in any way you like.—I am, Gear Sir, yours 
uly, R “James Prrrs. 
“Mr, Pulvermacher." ©) < 


PULVERMACHER'S SCHAIN-BANDS, 


BELTS, &c. 2 
ALVANISM v. LIVER COMPLAINT and 
Cee ENE AB aes, Juy 4a 
“ Langle e, King’s ey, a . 
_ “Sir —Tt tive ae much apienenee & bas iiow that 
T derived freee benefit from your appliances in a severe 
‘iver disorde: 


attack of rand debility. are much faith 
in Galvanism, and highly recommend it to others, and 
am convinced -of its curative power by my own 


experience,—I am, yours very truly, { 
ae ihe % “Hannterr A, Cary.” 


Por FURTHER TESTIMONIALS, both 


Medical and_ Private, see ey _{) Galvanism 5 


Nature’s Chief Restorer of Iny Vital Energy," post- 
tor three stamps. out 
J L. PULVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
° ESTABLISHMENT, . : 


(Nearly opposite Cond: 


REGENT-STREET, JONDon, w. 


BENNEIT'S GOLD 
v. INFANTILE! 


and the general tone of the body is | 


London, comprising Clocks for 

the Drawing, Dining Rooms, 

and Presentation, of the highest 

aeanry and newest designs, at 
he lowest prices. 


OHN BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 
65 and 4, CHEAPSIDE. 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—A SILVER 


MEDAL hasbeen AWARDED to Sir JOHN BENNETT 
for the excellence of his Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks. 


£10 —In return for a £10 note, free and 


* safe, per post, oneof BENNETT'S LADY'S GOLD 
WATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with 
keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.—65, Cheap- 
side, London, Gold Cheinsut manufacturer's prices, P.O.0. to 
John Bennett, f 


£1 5 —In return for Post-Office Order, 


*° free and safe by post, one of BENNETT'S 
GENTLEMEN'S GOLD KEYLESS WATCHES, perfect for 
time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


BENNETTS DINING, DRAWING ROOM, 
and HALL CLOCKs. 
MABBUE OLQGKS sites, 0 6 aa ost 
DITTO, STRIKING HOURS and HALF- 
i Cia ER) hi en & ae ,2 om 8 3 
-ROOM CLOCKS i 
NEWEST DESIGNS OF the 
HALL CLOCKS in MAHOGANY, 
or WALNUT CASES nN? OAK, 
CHIME CLOCKS. 
CARVED CASES hs 
Estimates on Application. 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 61, CHEAPSIDE} 


from £2 06 0 


0 
from £ 4 0 
. +» from 1212 0 

in HANDSOMELY- 
“ oy rom 28 0 0 


ARRIAGE CLOCKS.—The Largest 
Selection in London, complete in moreeco case, from 
9 to guineas. 


PRESENTATION 
WATCHES. 


10gs., 20¢8., 30 g8., 40 "8. 


BESXETIS LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS 
WATCHES. 
from 10 gs. 


BENNETY’ S KEYLESS SILVER 
WATCHES, 
trom ogs. 


ENNETT’S KEYLESS  HALF- 
CHRONOMETERS, compensated for variations of tem- 
perature, adjusted in positions, with improved keyless action. 
InGojid.. So FL! a 30 to 40 guineas, 
In Silver ve a ra + +» 16 to 25 guineas. 
Ditto for Ludies, with Richly-En- 
graved Gold Cases and Dials, from 20 to 30 guineas. 


ENNETT’S 18-CARAT HALL-MARKED 
CHAINS and choice JEWELLERY, Free and sufe for 
Post-Oflice order. 


i yvEey WATCH in the LATEST STYLE 


and MOST CARERULLY FiNISHED. 
Superior London-Made Lever Watches; Jeweled in 4, G, 8, and 


10 holes, 
Iforizontul Escapement, Jeweled in 4, 6, or 8 holes, 
GENTLEMEN'S. 


GOLD. SILVER. 
12 to 20 ga. Sto 10 gs. 

7 to 12 gs. Sto og. 

LADIES’. 

SILVER. GOLD. 

5 to.10 gs. | 10 to 20 gs. 

2to 6g. 5 to 1b gs. 

ENNETI’S KEYLESS WATCHES. 


NO KEY REQUIRED, 
AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, DUST-TIGHT. 


Silver . 5 guineas .. 8 guincas 10 guincas. 
Gold..... sees 10 guiness ., +. 12. guineas .. + 14 guineas- 
Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its 


Performance Guaranteed. 
SAVE AND FREE bY POST. 


‘ 3 CEN BENNETT’S WATCHES. 
65, user: 
PRESENTATION OLD WATCHES, 20 to 40 
uineas. Z 

LADIES’ GOLD KEYLESS ACTION WATCHES, 
from 10 guineas. Ears 

SILVER WATCHES, with Keyless Action, from 
5 guineas. SER a 

GOLD KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMUTERS, from 
30 to 40 guineas. ‘ 

SILVER HALF-CHRONOMETERS, from 15 to 25 
guineas. 


THALF-CHRONOMETERS are compensated for 
variations of temperature, adjusted in positions, 
and Wind and Set Hands without Keys. 

ENGLISH HALL, CLOCKS, chiming the quarters, 
from 80 guineas, 

RICHLY - GILT, DRAWING -ROOM CLOCKS, 
with classic designs. 

ree eo DINING-ROOM CLOCKS, with Antique 

TORZES. as 

18- CARAT HALL-MARKED CHAINS and 

CHOICE JEWELLERY. 


(OUNTRY ORDERS attended to with the 


utmost care. Vost-Office Omens, or Cheanes, crossed 
estminster Bank, to JOHN. BENNETT, 65, 


{OREIGN ORDERS should be accompanied | 


by remittances or London references. 


+ WIS 


sPENNETTS. HOUSE, OFFICE, and 
SHOP DIALS, EIGHT-DAY PIECES, 
in Mahogany, Oak, or BoReROOR Cases, warranted for perfect 
ime, 
CASH PRICES. 
12-in. .. ve 23S | 16-in. ae » £710 
i,, Peri eer Ee cee 1-) Sg yne me aac 


AG oh ae pee Oe 


[LL USTRATED ‘CATALOGUES post-free 


on application. 


jy ON BENNETI’S WATCH and CLOCK 


£ ‘ACTORY, | 
64 and 65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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FOR ALL SEASONS and ALL 


CLIMATES. 
UNDER THE DIRECT PATRONAGE OF 


H R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


Et 


the CROWN PRINCESS of 
~ PRUSSL 


[LB the CROWN PRINCESS of 


DENMARK, 

EK GERTON BURNETTS -SERGES 
and other fashionable Woollen Fabrics 
maintaim their unrivailed excellence. 
Proof against Salt Water or Rain. Orders 
daily wrriving from all parts. Prices, 
1s. Ob. to 4s, 6d. yard, Any length eut. 


STRONG MAKE for 


QPECIAL 
GENTLEMEN and BOYS, ot inch, from 


23. Td: yard. 

Goodspacked for exportation to all parts 
of the world. 

E. Bes ROYAL ANTISCIATICA 


BLANKDET, from 12s, 6d, to 7s. per 
pair. Special quotations for benevolent 
purposes. 

Pattems post-free on application to 


GERTON es Cs el Bd 1 
WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. 


EANE and CO”’S TABLE CUTLERY 

remains unrivalled for quality and cheapness. The 

SOR extensive and’ complete, affords a choice suited to every 
purchaser. 


Tvory Handles. s.d.|5.d.{s.d.[s.d.]s.d.]s.d.{s.d, 
Table Knives, per dozen. | 13 0] 16 0] 19 0} 24 6152 0135 0} 46 0 
Dessert ditto §.. 4. 4. [11 0] 13 0/15 0] 19 0) 23 0] 29 0] 33 0. 
Carvers per pair 56] 66] TO! SO] 90)19 61110 


Agents for J osepht “Rodgers and Sons, Catlera to Her Majesty. 


ANE and CO.’S ELECTRO-PLATE. 


qnatity, steriing silver 
Patterns, tho best Sheffield Designs and Purting, ensuring 
durability in wear, and at the lowest pric _ 


(ff Sy) ess 
Dish-Covers, set of Four ., LLRs 1913 
Tea and Cotieo Sets .. an 2a) OTL TT 
Crut Stands .. ts ce oy eat Hea 
Lig 1our Frames = 55532 xf BSE OVS 13) : 
Tayo Spoons, per dozen .. Beet fem y ae heb 
Table Forks, per dagen... i 


eof dE 2 
Dessert Knives, Biscuit Boxes, Walters, Cort 


if and CO.’S London KITCHENERS. 
DEANE and OO, Manndacture, Supply, and Fix complete 
COOKING APPARATUS, Kitel anges. Eot-Water Cir- 


cheners, 
culation, Bath Fitt ngs, &e. Gas Cookingand Warming Stoves. 


London Pattern, | London Pittern. Viavel’s Oheap 
Double Oven. Open Fire, Kiteheners, | Kitcheners. 
d5ft. .. £240 058. .. £22.00! 3ft.6 £10 00) 31. £300 


. 2700)dft.6.. 2500) 4it... 12°00) 3it.6..600 
Ofbes 3000} Ot. 2900,4ft.6 1810 0)/4it. 1050 
Manufactory and Workshops, 1, Jacob-street, Dockhead, 8.2. 
Deane and Co,'s complete Ilustrated Catalogue free by post. 
DEANE and CO., 46, Ring William-st., London Bridge. a.p. 1700. 


| | UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 
PAINT. Thomas Hulinick and Yon, Whitelead, Oil, 
Paint, and Varnish Works, 24, Lime-street, London, 


HeUBBUcEsS ANTI -CORROSIVE 
PAINTS. 


ft UBBUCIW’S ANTI- OXIDATION 
COMPOSITION for Coating Tren and Wood Ships’ 
Bottoms. 


HUBBUcE® PALE BOILED LINSEED 
OIL. 


WHITELEAD COLOURS 
and VARNISHES., 


Fp uBBucn’s BINNAOLE and COLZA 
OLS). 


FL Ussucks 


PREPARED 
PAINTS. - 


FL UBBuck’s LIQUID 


FL UBBUCK’S PAINTS and OILS, properly 
packed for exportation. 


HUSBUCKS PAINTS, OILS, and 
VARNISHES are the bestand therefore the cheapest. 
Beware of Commterfeits of their Name and Trade Mark. 
“THOMAS HUBBUCK and SON, 
Whitelead, Oil, Paint, and Varnish Works, 
24, Limie-street, London. 


(0OALS, TRON, and LIME. 


F Works—Clay Cross, Chesterfield. 
Chief Office—2, Burwood-place, BAdgware-road, London, W. 
Sale of Coal upwards of 500,000 tons per annum. 
Cash on delivery, 
All orders to Chief Office, as above. 


OES YOUR HAIR TURN GREY? 


Then use HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC BRUSHES 
and COMBS. Brushes, 10s. 6s, Gich, Combs, 2s. Gd., 58., 78. 6d., 
10s., 15s., and 208. each. niiets upon appliertio 1,—d, Great 
Marlborough-st., W. 3 93 und 95, City-road ; and of ull Perfumers. 


Nouba VERITAS.—GREY HAIR restored 


- by this valuable specific to its original shade, after which 
it grows the natural ca our, not grey. Used asa dressing, it 
causes growth and arrests ine. The most harmless and 
effectual restorer exta One triwl will convince it has no 
equal. Price 10s. 6 all Chenists and Hairdressers, Testi- 
monials post-free,—R, HOVENDEN and SONS, London. 


OLDEN HAIR—ROBARE’S 


AURMOLING produces the heartiful Golden Colour so 
much admired. Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s, Gd. and 
10s. 6d., of all Perfumers. Wholesite. LOVENDEN and SONS, 
5, Great Marlborongh+street, W.: a id 93 and 95, City-road. B.C. 
London ; Pinu and Meyer, 37, Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris; 
31, Graben, Vienna ; 44, Rue des Longs Chariots, Brussels. 


#ITS.—EPILEPTIC FITS, or FALLING 


SICKNESS.—A Certain Method of Cure has been dis- 
covered for this distressing complaint by a Physician, who is 
desirous that all sufferers may benefit from this providential 
discovery. 16 is never known to full, and will eure the most 
hopeless case atter all other means have been tried, Full par- 
ticulars will be sent by nost to any person free of charge— 
ane: Mr. WILLIAMS, 10, Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, 

ondon. 


NO PERSONS AFFLICTED WITH 

RUPTURE.—PRATT'S WATER-PAD TRUSSES are the 

most eectual Sean J.P. Pratt, Surgical Mechanician. 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 420, Oxford-street, London. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES cure 


Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis. | Medicai testimony states 
no other medicine is so effectual in the curs of these dan- 
is maladies, One lozenge alone gives exse, ‘They contain no 
im nor any violent drug. Soid by ali Chemists, in 'Tins, 
. Ld. and 2s, 9d. 


OW BEAUTIFUL the FLESH-TINTS 

of uSMOOTH and HEALTITFUL SKIN.—The ALBION 

MILK and SULPHUR SOAP is recommended by the entire 
medical profession as the most elegant preparation for the skin 
thatis known, It is beautiful y white, the purest. and most 
urifying of all soaps, preventing and taking away ail ponpies, 
lotches. and ronghness, By ail Chemists, 6d. and 1s,—The 
ALTON SANATORY SOAP COMPANY, No. 532, Oxtord-street, 


London. 


A LFRED B. PEARCE, 39, Ludgate-hill, 
. INVITES INSPECTION of all that is beautiful and in 
refined taste In the arts of design as applied to useful and orna- 
mental CHINA and GL: His Stock, which is large and 
varied to repletion, includ 
Dinner Services for 12 persons (108 pieces) 
a Cottage t Dinner Services (50 pieces) 
Gilt China Dessert Services for 12 persons 
Gilt China Tea Services, 40 pieces, 12s. ; : 
Chinn B fast Sets, for 6 persons, lis.; for4 persons... 0 7 0 | 
Toilet ces fe -. 38. 9d,and 0 6 6 
White Stone J .” set of three .. ea! dL 
ll really excellent patterns, 
Quart Decanters, plain, per pair, ts. 6d. ; cut, per pair .. 
Claret. Decanters (with indie) ae os ca ss each 
Plain light Claret Glasses, Burgundy shape per doz, 
Wine Glas: plain or cut, Ports and sherries ” 
Engraved Wine Glasses, do, do. aS 
Hock Glasses, ruby bowl, 6s, per doz. ; green bowl a 
Halt-pint Cut Tumblers +. per doz. 
Plain light Finger Gia 
Other 
Descriptive Cat: 
30, LUDGATE-HILL, 


Wy ALKER'S 
(ORYSTAL - (CASE Wy ATCHES. 
yy OHN WALKER, | 
EPSON as, ‘W 4tcs, and 


ie 0 | 
o « O13 6 | 
i SORT Oot 
28 pieces .. . 


The Gr 


eseoscsoe 


8, new taper ts i 
proportionately cheap. 

; ¢ post-free, 
Stublished 1760, 


((L0ck MANUFACTURER, 


PRIZE MEDALLIST of the EXHIBITIONS 
of 1862 and 1867, 

MAKER OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S 
INDIAN WATCHES. 

77, CORNHILL; 230, REGENT-STREET; 


and 76, STRAND, LONDON. 


GOLD ORYSTAL-CASE, HALE-CHRONOMETER, 
combining the accuracy of the Chronometer and the 
strength of the Lever Watch, A perfect time-keeper 
and not affected by riding .. es ae es o 45, 0 0 

GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE #-PLATE KEYLESS LEVER 
WATCH, with Compensation Balance, &e., from .. 31 10 0 

GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCiL, with Com- | 
pensation Balance, from & ‘ ae on «. 18 18.0 

GOLD CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCH, from .. 115 0 

70LD LEVER WATCHES for LADIES .. Ho wy ee de) O) 

SILVER OCRYSTAL-CASE #?-PLATE KEYLESS 
LEVER WATCH, with Compensation Balance ae eo O50: 

SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCHES, with 
Compensation Balances, from a ae a esc ee BBN 

SILVER CRYSTAL-CASE LEVER WATCHES, from 6 6 4 

LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES, from... .. See eagle (Ors 

YOUTHS’ SILVER WATCHES .. = ee Senay tht) 


JOHN TANN’S 
REMAN CE ie Gad ES, 
JOR JEWELLERY and LATE. 
1 1, NEWGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


Reliance Fire-Resisting Safes. 
LISTS FREE BY Post. 


HULETT.—GASELIERS in CRYSTAL 


e GLASS and ORMOLU or BRONZE, Medieval Fittings. 
A large Stock always on View, Every article marked with plain 
tigures.—Manufactory, 65 and 46, High Holborn, 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD TRISH WHISKIES. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicions, and most. whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
- Profession. Dr. Hassall suys:—‘ The whisky is 
soft, mellow, and pure, well matured, and of ver: 
excellent quality.’’—20, Great Titchfield-street, W. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 


Cures of Coughs, Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis. Mr. 
Thresh, Buxton, writes :—* No other medicine cures so quickly, 
safely, or pleasantly.” Sold at 1s. 14d. 


PowELy’ 8 


AL SAM OF JAN AT SE ED; 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DUC DE MONTABOR WRITES: 
“Chateau de Montabor, Aveyron. 

“ Sir—Haying suffered for some time from an obstinate congh, 
accompanied with fever, continuous headaches, and sleepless 
night, I resolved, after having vainly tried several other ~ edi- 
cines, to have recourse to your BALSAM OF ANISERD. I 
cannot resist. Sir, the desire of making you acquainted with the 
really marvellous results which I derived from it, From the 
first dose I felt great relief, the bad symptoms grew fecbler, the 
irritation of the throat was calming down, and I recovered the 
slecp which had nearly left me. The third dose delivered me 
completely, and I um now completely restored to health. 

“Receive, Sir, with the expression of my gratitude, the 
assurance of my distinguished sentiments. 

E “Duc pu Monranor.” 


MPORTANT TESTIMONY from the Rev. 
GEORGE THOMAS HORN, M.A., Oxtord, Clerk in Holy 
Orders :— 

“De ‘ir,—Being troubled with a severe cough during a 
recent visit to London, I purchased a bottle of your BALSAM 
OF ANISEED, and was diankint to find immediate and per- 
manent relief —I am, very faithfully yours, 

“Grorcge Tuomas Horn, M.A.” 


The effeet of Gne Teaspoonful taken in a little water on going 
to bed is extraordinary. Rs < 

No family should be without it in the winter. 

Sold by Chemists and Medicine Venders throughout the world, 
at Is, 13d. and 2s, 3d. per bottle, Paris: Béral, Roberts, an 
Hogg; Brussels: Pharmacie Delacre; Rotterdam; Santen, 
Kolff; Geneva: Baker. A great saving in taking the family 
pottles, 11s. each, Wstablished over 50 years. Prepared only by 
THOS. POWELL, Blackfriars-road, London. 


ASK for 


Pe WELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 
AND BN) PARTICULAR TO 
OBSERVE THE TRADE MARK—* LION, NET, and MOUSE.” 


FL OOFING- CoucH. 
eee PyERBAt PM EROCATION. 


The celebrated effectual cure without internal medicine. Sole 
Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria- 
street (formerly of 67, St. Paul’s-churchyard), London, whose 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 

Sold by most Chemists, Price 4s. per Bottle. 


PRAMETON’S PILE ORO ARATE. 
This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
yemedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, loss. of 
appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all disorders of the | 
stomach ane bowels. 

Yor FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent. removing the 
distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of spirits. 
duiness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, pimples, and 
entiowness of the skin, and give a healthy blcom to the com- 
ylexion. - 
All Chemists, at 1s. 12d, and 2s. 9d. per Box. 


LAIR’S GOUs Pipes: 
THD GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RH ATISM. * 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved and cured in a few 
days by this celebrated Medicine, i i 
These Pills require no restraint of dict during their use, and 
are certain to prevent the disease ottacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d, per Box. 


PAsEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The est remedy for Acidity of the Stomaci, 
Houtborn, Hexdache, Gout, and Indigestion, 
and safest amorent for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, and children. Of ull Chemists. 


THE 
QcoTrisH yews 


FUND 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT. 


| HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, 


K.G., D.C.L. (Oxon). 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
THE HON. LORD DEAS. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF HADDINGTON. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUIS OF TWEEDDALE. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF 
SOCIETY IS UNRIVALLED. 


Though not the oldest of the existing Life Assurance Insti 


THE 


tutions of Great Britain, it has long possessed 
THE LARGEST LIFE ASSURANCE 
FUND, 
now amounting to nearly 


SEVEN MILLIONS STERLING. 


Its Investments are all of the highest class, not one of them 
involving liability. ‘The Results already realised by Members 
past and present are shown in the following Examples of 


CLAIMS RECENTLY VATD. 


Original Sum Assured, Amount Paid. Premiums Paid. 


£1000 £2970 £1507 
200 OL 287 
3000 7160 1088 
1000 WT G12 
2000. 3864 955 


POLICIES IN FORCE, 


Original Sum Assured. | Amount Payable. | Premiums Paid. 


£3000 £7430 £4018 
2500 6108 3088 
300, 721 356 
3000 is) 11s 
1000 2414 21 


The amounts payable under the above “ Policies in force" wil 

inerease with each additional yeur of their subsistence, 
THE NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS 
isto be made as at DEC. 31, 1880. 
Entrants before the close of this year will rank for Two Years’ 
Bonus. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
London Office, 28, Cornhill. 
».  West-End Agency, 49, Pall Mall. 

Dublin, 41, Westmoreland-street. 

jasgow, 114, West George-street. 
Manchester, Albert-square, 
Liverpool, 48, Castle-street. 
Birmingham, 12, Bennett’s-hill. 
Leeds, 21, Purk-row. 
Bristol, 22, College-green. 
Belfast, 2, High-stveet. 
Neweastile, 12, Grey-street. 
Dundee, 9, Panmure-street. 
Norwich, 48, St. Giles's Church-plain. 


gencies in all the important towns of the three Kingdoms, 


HEAD OFFICE, 
9, 8ST, ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Samven Raneren, Manager. 


November, 1879. A, H.Tunrnavutt, Secretary. 


T OOTHACHE 
INSTANTLY CURED BY 


; BUNTER’S NERVINE. 
PpOOTHACHE. 


J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, writes:—“T con- 
sider BUNTER’S NERVINE a specific for Toothache. Very 
severe cases under my care have found instantaneous and per- 
manent relief. I therefore recommend its use to the Profession 
and the Public as invaluable to all who suffer from Toothache." 

AGentieman at Bristol writes :—" For six years a decayed 
tooth prevented mastication on tho side it was situated, as well 
as causing many sleepless nights; but, having used BUNTER'S 
NERVINE, I am not only relieved of the most troublesome of 
all pains, but can now use the tooth without the slightest 
inconvenience.” 


Pp POTRACHE. 

The Rev. JOHN THOMAS, St. John’s-wood, writes :— 

“J wish to say that I have received much benefit from the use 
of BUNTER’S NERVINE—often when all other professed 
remedies failed, this gave me compiete relief. I have frequently 
recommended it to others who, like myself, were martyrs to 
Toothache. Sufferers ought not to be mocked; hence, were I not 
certain that BUNTER’S NERVINE has relieved me and many 


of my friends, I should not write to suy so.” 


TRUSTEES NERVINE 
instantly stays the Toothache by a painless constriction of 
the nerve; it also prevents decay, forms « :topping, and saves 


siete: Of aii Cucmists, 1s. 1d. 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES 
of 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S 
HOLIDAY PERFORMANCES 
by the world-famed 


Mo00RE and BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
at the 
ST. JAMES'S GRAND HALL, 


Wil comm nce on 
BOXING DAY, FRIDAY, DEC. 26, 
on and after witell date 
PERFORMANCES WiLL bE GIVEN 
EVERY AF EERNCON 


and 


EVERY NIGHT 
until 
3 SATURDAY, JAN. 11, 1880, 
after which date they will take place in their regutar order. 
See other Advertisements. 


* §T. JAMDS'S GRAND HALL, 
REGENT-STREWT and PICCADILLY. 
MYHE MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
PIPTEENTH ANNUAL SERIES 
of 
HOLIDAY PERFORMANCES 


at this Hall will eommenee on 


26, 
MACS: 


ERY NIGH 


V AND EF 
until the termination of the Holidays. 


Artists is an ample guarante 
ENTERTAIN MI 
THE FOREMOST RANK 
wnidst the host of amusements produced for the delectation of 
the thousands of holiday makers at YULE TIDE 
THE FESTIVAL PROGRAMME 
will be one of the most Sparkling and Attrac ver presented 
by the MOORE and BURGESS MI RLLS 
since they abel here in 1865, 
To give due effect to the 
CHRISTMAS and NEW-YEAR'S 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
an entirely New Stage Front and appropriate Scenic 
BHmbellishments have been painted by that eminent Artist, 
tichard Douglass, Esq. 
The already Powerful Company of Comedians and 
Dancers will be considerably strengthened. 
The unrivalled Choir of Vocalists and Instrumentalists 
Will also be augmented, 
FIVE THOUSAND LUXURIOUS SEATS. 
No Fees of any description. No charge for programmes, 
Every West-End omnibus runs dircet to the doors 
of St. James's Hall. 
Visitors can also book from any station on the Metropolitan 
or pices IN District Railways right to the 
doors of the St, James's Hall. 
Prices of admission :— 
Stalls, 38.; Baleony, 2s, 
rea, 2000 Seats, One Shilling. 


Fanteuils, 


Gallery and Grew 
a 7 i Es) st z 
Re AL ACADEMY or 
; Tnstituted 1822, 
Tneorporated by Royal Charter 1880, 
Under the immediate patronage ot 
her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and the Royal Punily. 
esident—The Right Hon, the Earl of Dudley. 
Principal—Professor Mactarren, Mus. Doe. Cantab 
The LENT TERM will comme on MONDAY, JAN. 19, 
1880, and will terminate on Saturday, April 24. 
Candidates for Admission, bring Tusie they can perform, 
will be examined at the Institution on Saturday, Jan. 17, at 
Ekeven o’ Clock. 


MUSIC. 


Thy order, Joun Grin, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden-strect, Hunover-squure, 


cn ry 

E ORSE SHOW, AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON.—The Seventeenth Annual Horse Show for 1880, 
will OPEN, as usnul, on the SATURDAY after the Derby race, 
May 20. The same Prize-List as 1879, including Fifty Pounds 
in cash and the Agricultural Hill Medal for the best Hunter, 
The Prize Awards of 1879 may bo had on application with a 
stamped envelope. x By order, 
8. Stpwey, Secretary and Manager. 
Agricultural Hall Company (Limited). 


KH LA RUE and CO’S PLAYING 
4 CANDS, and “DEXTRR"” PLAYING CARDS, with 
rounded Corners and Patent Index-p!psa. The New Patterns for 
won may be had of atl Booksellers’ and Station 


» Also 
PATENT “ PIGMY”’ PLAYING CARDS. Wholesale only ot 
the Manufacturers, ° 

Tuos. De La Ive and Co,, London. 


E LA RUES CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
in greut variety, preparcd from _ Original Designs by 
Eminent Artists. Of all Booksellers and Stationers, Whole. 
sale only of the Publishers, 
Titos. De La Rus and Co., London. 


r sam PC , pT * 
E LA RUE’S EMBROIDERY PICTURES, 
chromo-lithographed on the finest white Satin, after 
Original Designs in Water-Colour, adapted for insertion in all 
kinds of fancy needlework, for Christmas presents, &c, Eighteen 
Subjects in Six Series. Of all Stationers. Wholesale only of 
Thos. De LA nd Co., London. 


FRE ENGRAVINGS from the WORKS 
of 
Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. John Philip, R.A. 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. W. P. Writh, R.A. 
T. Faed, R.A. Rora Bonheur. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Alma Tademia. 

Choice artist proof and good print impressions of the above, 
Also a large Collection of all the New Engravings. On view at 
T. McLEAN’S, 7, Haymarket (next the Theatre). Catalogues 
forwarded on application. 


4 nea 
ICTURE -FRAMES, DECORATIVE 
MOULDINGS, &¢.—English and Foreign Gold, Imitation 

Veneered and Fancy Wood Picture-Frame Mouldings. All the 

newest designs. ‘Nhousands of different patterns always in 

stock. A choice selection for froming the Christmas Plates of 
the “ Tlustrated London News" and other illustrated papers, 
cheaper than any other house in the trade. Picture-I’rames of 
every description, *Oleographs, &c., for Christmas and New- 

Year's Gifts. Decorative Room Mouldings, &e. Every requisite 

for the Trade und for Exportation. Regilding in all its 

branches, wholesale and retail, Full particulars tor Trade in 

Book of Patterns and Catalogue, for which send three penny 

stamps to, y 

H. MORELL, 18, Great St. Andrew-street, Bloomsbury, London 


ie SB WORLD lias been endowed with 
one of the greatest blessings in the manuf we of 
MACNIVEN and CAMERON'S excellent PEN 


Herald. 
1760 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 
See the * Graphic.” 
“They come as 4 boon and a bless 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 
“ They are a treasure,”’—Standard. 


Just out! THE HINDOO PE Nos. 1, 2. and 3. 
“The freest pens we ever used. dverland Mail. 
6d, and Is. per Box, at all Stationers’. 


fending: 


containing all the sorts, 1s. 1d. by po 
st ty re ee 3 is Se pares 
i tentees tor d the fact.’’—Shrewsbury Journal. 
bes a “Patente MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 
2—83, Witt pet, By eh, (Mstablished 1770.) 
PENMAKERS VO BE He STY'S GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 


Sample Bo: 
“They are the 


tice to 


: de ro aaa) r otp 
QMaRTs WRITING INSTITUTION, 978, 
Quadrant, Regent-street (entrance in Swaile e 
from Ten till Nine daily. Persons of all ages re 
and taught at any time suiting their own convenience. $ 
one hour each. No classes. No extras, Improvement gua- 
yantecd in eight to twelve easy lessons. Separate room for 
Ladies.—Apply to Mr. Smart, as above. 


p= 2S LIFE PILLS 


ib ager FAMILY MEDICINE. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


PAkes LIFE PILLS 


P jy esteemed o. safe and efective Fumily Medicine, which 
sel Tesurted to at any time with perfect: confidence. Sold by 
all Medicine Venders, in Boxes, Is. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and in Family 
Packets, 1s. each. 
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A FAMILY RNULIC. 
DRAWN BY F. DADD. 
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{AMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO.’S 


Ne BOUKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CALDECOTT. 


Now ready, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2Is., 


i RETON FOLK: An Artistic Tour in 
. Brittany. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of “ Artists 
and Arabs,’ Yormandy Picturesque," &c. With 17] Illustrations 


by 


sndoiph Caldecott. 


OPPERT.—A FORBIDDEN LAND. 
, to the Corea, Numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
ro, Cloth extra, 


ENRY THOMAS BUCKLE.—THE LIFE 


- AND WRITINGS OF 


HENRY THOMAS LUCKLE. 


by ALFRED HENRY HULH. With Portrait. Two vos., 
demy Svo. 
E ENRY F. CHORLEY. — NATIONAL 
MUSIC OF THE WORLD. By the late HENRY F. 
CHORLEY. Edited by H. G. Hewlett, Author of “ Memoir of | 
H. 1°. Chorley.’ One yol., crown 8vo, cloth. 
TISIDA; or, Two Winters in Madeira. 


By EDWARD CRANE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE WITTY AND HUMOROUS SIDE 

OF THE ENGLISH POETS. With a Varicty of Specimens 
arranged in Per: By ARTHUR H. ELLIOTT. One yol., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


2 ‘ af ¥ 

H. FRISWELL—OUR SQUARE 

@? » CIRCLE. A Novel. Two vols., crown 8yo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

‘This work, announced two or three years ago, but withdrawn 

in sequence of the late Mr. J. Hain Frisweli’s long illness 

and death, has now been prepared for the press by his daughter, 
Miss Laura Friswell. 


C= RE-ISSUE of the 
LIFE” SERIES. 


THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 


It has been determined to issue the following Volumes in a 
Cheaper form, in very neat limp cloth. The immense success 
whise has attended the issue in the Six-Shilling form is a 
puarentes that at Half-a-Crown the demand will be still 
arger. 

THE GENTLE LIFE. Twenty-second Edition. 
2s. Gd. 

~ Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated m 
every house.’’"—Chambers’ Journal. 

ABOUT IN THE WORLD. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

“it is not easy to open it at any page without finding some 
liandy idea.”’"— Morning Post. 

IIKE UNTO CHRIST. Third Edition. ‘2s. 6d. 

Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more 
sightly volume was never seen.”’—Illustrated London News. 

ESSAYS BY MONTAIGNE. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 

ae GENTLE LIFES. Second Series, Te:th Edition. 
2s. 2d. 

THE SILENT HOUR: Essays, Original and Selected. 
By the Author of ‘* The Gentle Life."", Fourth Edition. 2s. td. 
a a te possess * The Gentle Life’ should own this volume.” 
Standard. 

HALF-LENGTH PORTRAITS. Short Studies of 
Notable Persons. By J. HAIN FRISWELL. 2s. 6d. 


ESSAYS ON ENGLISH WRITERS, for the Self- 
Improvement of Students in English Literature. Second 
Edition. 2s. 6d. 

“To all (both men and women) who have neglected to read 
and study their native literature we would certainly suggest the 
volume before us as a fitting introduction.’’"—Examiner. 


“GENTLE 


A MAN’S THOUGHTS. By J.HAIN FRISWELL. | 


Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


poeeeee ee ; 


Materialism. 


or, The Republic of 


Small post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


ANDBOOK OF EMBROIDERY. By 


i L. HIGGIN. Edited by Lady Marian Alford, and pub- 
ed by authority of the Royal School of Art Needlework, and 
cated to their President, H.R.H. Princess Christian of 

nieswig-Holstein, Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. With 

xteen Page Illustrations, many of them in Colour, by Burne 
Walter Crane, &c.; and Designs for Borders, &e., by 
nts of the Royal School of Art Needlework. Crown 8vo, is. 


R. O’ FLANAGAN. The Munster 

~Circuit. Tales, Trials, and Traditions. By J. R. 

v FLANAGAN, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “ The Irish Bar,’’ 

me pie ie the ee Chancellors of-Ireland,”’ &c. One vol., crown 
svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Now ready, complete in itself, 


7OL IV. of MEN OF MARK. Thirty- 
six Cabinet Photographs (by Lock and Whitfield) of the 
most Eminent Men of the Day, specially taken for this work. 
h Biographies. In handsome cloth, gilt cover, 4to, gilt edges, 
2 This Volume includes Portraits from Life of the CROWN 

tINCE of GERMANY—DEAN STANLEY—W. P. FRITH, 
—H. M, STANLEY—T. D. HUXLEY—BIRKET FOSTER, 


&e. 
a r 

} RITISH GOBLINS: Welsh Folk-Lore, 

\) Fairy Mythology, Legends, and Traditions. By WIRT 
I KES. United States Consul for Wales. 
J.H. Thomas. This account of the Fairy Mythology and Folk- 
Lore of his Principality is, by permission, dedicated to his Royul 
llighness the Princé of Wales. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 18s. 


‘LDMUIR: An Art-Story of Scottish 

4 Home Life, Scenery, and Incident. By JACOB THOMP- 
SON, jun. Ilnstrated with Engravings after Paintings of Jacob 
TI son. With ea Introductory Notice by LLEWELLYNN 
JEWITT, F.S.A., Wc. Demy 8vo, clothextra, 4s. 


“In a land full of surprises.""—Saturday Review. 


A FEW MONTHS IN NEW GUINEA. 
By OCTAVIUS C. STONE, F.R.G.S. Ilustrated. Crown 
ovo, Cloth extra, 12s. 

The “Saturday Review,’’ Nov. 1:—‘An extremely pleasant 
little book. . . All the while the reader has the enjoyment 
of feeling himself in a sunny climate, in a land of sur- 
prises. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABROAD. Branches 


from the Main Routes Round the World. By JAMES 
HINGSTON. With Maps and numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s, . 


TP AND DOWN; or, Fifty Years’ 
} Experiences in Australia, California, New Zealand, India, 
China, and the South Pacific. paige the Life History of Captain 
W. J. BARRY. Written by Himself. With several! Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. { Ready, 


SIX NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 
ONE FOR GIRLS. 


(Girls gencrally prefer Boys’ Books.) 


ULES VERNE.—THE EXPLORATION 
OF THE WORLD. By JULES VERNE. With Fitty- 

Nine Illastrations by L. Benett and P. eT ia and Fifty 
Pacsimiles of Ancient Drawings. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. ; 
gi:t edges. l4s. [Ready. 


ULES VERNE.—THE BEGUM’S 
bd FORTUNE: aNew Story. By JULES VERNE. Numerous 
very graphic [lustrations. Crown 8yvo, cloth, gilt enges, Te. “ip 

eady. 


‘HE SERPENT-CHARMER: A Tale of 


the Indian Mutiny. By LOUIS ROUSSELET, Author of 
“ India and Its Native Princes.’’ Translated from the french 
by Mary de Hauteville. Numerous [Mustrations. 1 vol., square 
crown vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


HE BOY’S FROISSART. Selected from 


the Chronicles of England, France, Spain, &c. Dyes. 
LANIER. Fully Ulnstrated. Crown &vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS ALCOTT. 


IMMY’S CRUISE IN. THE PINAFORE, 
e &c. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Author of “ Little Men,” 
&c. Small post svo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 


RAVE JANET: <A Story for Girls; 
and THE CHILDREN’S TRUSTS: A Story .of Beech- 


Tree Dingle, By ALICE LER. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
With Frontispiece by M. Ellen Edwards. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR'OF “ ADVENTURE i 
YOUNG NATURALIST.” Baer 
N 


INVOLUNTARY VOYAGE. 


. Showing how a Frenchman who abhorred the Sea was most 
unwillingly and by a series of accidents driven round the world. 
pes ae CEN He T. Numerous Mlustrations. Square crown 

yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Srartr, and Riyinetor, 


With Llustrations by | 


(CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF VOLUMES SUITABLE FOR 


({HRISTMAS and NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Completion of “ Picturesque Europe.’’"—Now ready, complete 
in five magnificent vols., royal 4to, cloth, £2 2s. each; or, in 
morocco, £5 5s. each, 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. With Sixty- 
: five exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings by 
LBirket Foster, Lk. M. Whimperis, P. Skelton, R. P. Leitch, &c., 
and nearly 1000 Original Illustrations by the best Artists, with 
descriptive trons? 2A 

“Certainly we know of nothing to compare with ‘ Picturesque 
Europe,’ "'—Art Journal. 

“Nothing on so grand a scale as ‘Picturesque Hurope’ has 
been planned before, nor anything, so far as we know, so well 
executed.’’"—Spectator. 


Now ready, in Portfolio, 21s. the Set, 


ICKENS: CHARACTER SKETCHES 
FROM. Consisting of Six Facsimile Reproductions, in 
large folio size, of Drawings by Fred. Barnard. The subjects 


are :— 
Mrs. Gamp. Bill Sykes, Sydney Carton. 
Alfred Jingle. Littie Dorrit. Pickwick. 

These Mugnificent Original Designs, by Fred. Barnard, are 


strikingly produced in Tint, and form a very Handsome Series of 


Pictures. 
OROCCO: Its People and Places. 


A By EDMONDO DE AMICIS8. Translated by C. ROLLIN- 
TILTON. With nearly 200 Original Mlustrations. 

In this handsome quarto Volume the Manners and Customs of 
the People of Morocco are fully described by an Intelligent 
Traveller, and profusely Illustrated. 


Now ready, extra crown 4to, cloth, 21s., 


Now ready, demy 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d., 


HE INTERNATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY (uniform with “The National Portrait Gal- 
lery”’), containing Portraits in Colours, executed in the best style 
of Shron enna of the distinguished Celebrities of 
Foreign Nations, with Biographies from authentic sources. 


Now ready, extra crown 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


fhe MAGAZINE OF ART. NEW 
VOLUME. With an Etching for Frontispiece, by H. 
Herkomer, A. , entitled “Touched,” and about 200 Ilus- 
trations by the first Artists of the day. 


Now ready, Vol. I., extra crown 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d., 


UR OWN COUNTRY. An Illustrated | 


Geographical and Historical Description of the Chief 
Places of Interest in Great Britain and Ireland. Vol.I. contains 
upwards of 200 Original Illustrations and Steel Frontispiece. 


Now ready, price 9s., 
QCIENCE FOR ALL. YEARLY VOLUME. 
\O Raited by Dr. ROBERT BROWNE, M.A., F.L.8., &., assisted 


by eminent Scientitie Writers, containing about 360 Dlustrations 
and Diagrams. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d., 
Vols. I. and II., 
HE SEA: Its Stirring Story of Adventure, 
Peril, and Heroism. By F. WHYMPER, each containing 
upwards of 100 Original Illustrations, 


Complete in 2 vois., 9s. each, 


USSO-TURKISH WAR, CASSELL’S 
HISTORY OF. With about 500 Illustrations. 


Now ready, Vol. I., extra crown 4to, price 7s. 6d., 


EROES OF BRITAIN IN PEACE AND 


WAR. By EDWIN HODDER. With upwards of 150 
Original Illustrations. (‘To be completed in two vols.) 


Crown Sy, cloth gilt, 5s.; post-free, 5s. 8d., 
YEAR’S COOKERY. Giving Dishes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner for Every Day in the 


Year. with Practical Instructions for their Preparation, By 
PHILLIS PROWNE. 


The largest and most complete DICTIONARY OF COOKERY 
ever produced. 1280 pages, royal 8vo, cloth, 15s., 


\ASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. 


_/ With numerous Engravings and full-page Coloured Plates. 
Containing about 9000 recipes. ‘‘One of ‘the most handsome, 
See ag and comprehensive books of Cookery.’’—Saturday 

eview. 


Uniform with “ Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery.” 
230 pages, royal $yo, halt roan, 15s., 


OMESTIC DICTIONARY, CASSELL’S. 


| “iat 


An per cloped is for the Household. Furnishing Inform- | 


ation on several T 
Requirements of Every-day Life. 


Sixtieth Thousand, now ready, price 18.; post-free, 1s. 24., 


ITTLE FOLKS’ | PAINTING-BOOK. 
4 With Drawings by Kate Greenaway, and amusing Letter- 
press. 
UNIFORM WITH THE LITTLE FOLKS’ PAENTING-BOOK. 
Price Is.; post-free, 1s. 2d.; or, cloth, gilt, 2s., 
THE LITTLE FOLKS’ 


LACK AND WHITE PAINTING-BOOK. 


nousand Subjects relating to the Wants and | 


FLEXY RODRIGUES’ 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS 


and 


NEW-YEAR'S GIFTS, 


42, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SETS for the WRITING-TABLE 
BOUDOIR, 
IN POLISHED BRASS, ORMOLU, SEVRES CHINA, 
BRONZE, ALGERIAN ONYX, and OXIDIZED SILVER, 
from 21s, to £10, 


and 


DRESSING CASES 
JEWEL CASES __.. 
DESPATCH BOXES 
WRITING DESKS.. o. 
TOURISTS’ WRITING CA 


2NVELOPE CASES ty ee a .. 10s, 6d. to £5 
BLOTTING BOOKS a se a e 4s. tu £1 
STATIONERY CASES AND CABINETS 2is. to £5 
BOOKSLIDES (self-closing) Be ve 21s. to £5 
INKSTANDs.. ee sa 5s. to £5 
CANDLESTICKS (per Pair) 7s. 6d. to £5 
CANDELABRA ier a rp ca 42s. to £10 
PILLAR-POST LETTER BOX 45s. to £10 
POSTAGE SUALES ae oe ay es 8s. 6d. to £5 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES.. 21s. to £3 
PORTRAIT FRAMES .. ae oe os Bs. 6d. to £5 
SCENT CASKETS .. Rs Qis, to £5 
DOUBLE SCENT BOTTLE: a 10s. 6d. to £6 
WORK BOXES AND BASKETS .. lds. to £5 
FLOWER STANDS AND VASES 21s. to £6 
JARDINIERES (per Pair) _.. a5 423. to £5 
CARRIAGE AND TABLE CLOCKS 633, to £10 
OPERA AND FiELD GLASSES _.. 2is. to £5 
FANS, IVORY, PEARL, and WOOD 5s, te £3 


CARD TRAYS and TAZZAS we 
CASKETS, CHINA avd ENAMEL.. 
CABINET OF GAMES .. a . 

CARD BOXES as “ es a. 

CIGAR and CIGARETTE CABINETS 
LIQUEUR CASES +s Ss abe we oe 
THE NEW “TANTALUS" LIQUEUR STAND 


THE NEW “TANTALUS" PERFUME STAND 75s. to £6 
THE NEW “EPITOME" TOURISTS’ 

WRITING CASE... os o. 12s. to 39s. 
RODRIGUES' TRAVELLING DRESSING BAG, 

silverfitted .. <i oe £10 10s. 
RODRIGUES’ LADIES’ DRESSING CASE, 

silver fitted .. . £10 10s, 


Anda large and choice assortment of 
ENGLISH, VIENNESE, and PARISIAN NOVELTIES, 
suitable for PRESENTS, fuom 5a. to £5. 


HopecuEs: DRESSING-BAGS _ for 

Travelling, with silver, silver-gilt, and pluted fittings, 
from £3 3s. to £0; Soufflet Bags Waist Bags, Carriage Bags, and 
Bags of all kinds, at very moderate prices. 


‘poetry ALBUMS at RODRIGUES’, 


interleaved for Vignette and Cabinet Vortraits, 10s. 6d. to 
£5. Presentation and Regimental Albums in great variety. 


y ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, 


ARMS, CORONET, CREST. and ADDRESS DIES 
engrayed a- Gems. 
from original and artistic designs. 


NOzE PAPER and ENVELOPES 


brilliantly Illuminated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, 
and Colours, in the first style. 


BEST RELIEF STAMPING, 


any Colovr, reduced to 1s. per 100. 
All the New and Fashionable Note Papers kept in Stock. 


ALL PROGRAMMES at RODRIGUES’. 


All the New Patterns of the Se Ae Re 
in the tatest fashion. BILLS OF FARE, GUEST 
S$, and INVITATIONS in every variety. 


ISITING CARDS at H. RODRIGUES’. 


A VISITING-CARD PLATE elegantly engraved, and 
100 SUPERFINE CARDS Printed, for 4s. 6d. 


HENRY RODRIGUES, 
42, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Brow’ and Polson’s 
CORN FLCrE. 


The excellence, utility, and economy of CORN FLOUR asa 
substitute for Arrowroot and as a bi for many culinar; 
purpose have long established it in the favour of the public ani 
of the best dietary authorities. * 

BROWN and POLSON have now the satisfaction of republish- 


CAR. 


ing, by special permission, the following Instructions issued by 
THE NATIONAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR COOKERY, 


which are a further recognition of the merits of a manufacture 
which BROWN and POLSON were the first to initiate, and 
which they have carried to an unrivalled perfection. 

THE NATIONAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR COOKERY 
has issued a valuable HANDBOOK (published by Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall), which contains the following amongst other 


| “leseons:— 


Uniform with “ The Little Folks’ Painting-Book.” Prizes | 


are offered in connection with this Work; particulars will be 
found in “ The Little Folks’ Annual.” 


Now ready, crown 4to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. Fifty Mlustrations. 
| Fopdre G PAGES FROM MANY AGES. 


By the Author ot “ Bright Sundays.”’ 


Now ready, coloured boards, 3s. 6d.; cloth gilt, 5s., 
ITTLE FOLKS’ CHRISTMAS VOLUME, 


¥ 4 containing CotovrEp Frontispiece and nearly 500 Pic- 
ures. 


A LARGE SELECTION OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 


Cae eas and NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS 


will be found in Messrs, CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, 
and woe COMPLETE CATALOGUE. Sent post-free on appH- 
cation to 
Oiseeix, Petrer, GALrrIy, and Co., Ludgate-hill, London. 


N AGAZINES for 1880. 


The FIRST PART of the NEW VOLUME of 


(PoE QUIVER is Part 169, price 6d. 


In this Part the further Improvements projected in this 
long-established Magazine are commenced. 

“*The Quiver’ is widely known as ohe of the very best of 
maguzines,’’—Record. ‘ 

“An outlay of Sixpence upon THE QUIVER will not be 
regretted b ose who are desirous of finding something at once 
easy to understand and worth the reading.’’—Guardian. 

«The Quiver’ contains a rare variety of essays, poems, and 
sketches—a body of right good reading and well-executed 
pictures.’’"—Nonconformist. 


————————————— . 
ASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, price 7d., forms 
‘The FIRST PART of the NEW VOLUME for 1880, 
and contains a charming CoLovrED PLatE, entitled 
, “SYMPATHY,"' 
produced in Eighteen Colours. 
“*Cagsell’s Family Magazine’ has long established its well- 
deserved reputation as the favourite magazine."’"—Morning Post. 
** Cassell's Family Mi ine’ is most assuredly the magazine 
for the household.''"—Civil Service Gazette. 


NOTICE.—The PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT, without 
increase of price, of 


Weis MAGAZINE OF ART is commenced 
with Parr 19, price 7d., 

in which will be found full particulars of the PRIZES offered 

to ART STUDENTS, with Rules to be observed by Competitors, 

and the conditions of the Competition. 

«The Magazine of Art’ has more than fulfilled the promises 
it made when it hea tp It is, in truth, a wonder how so man. 
Ne good illustrations can given at such a small cost.”— 

cademy. 


Monthly, 6d., 


ITTLE FOLKS. The Magazine for 

Boys and Girls. A charming Coloured Plate, entitled 

A QUAINT LITTLE COUPLE, is issued as a Frontispiece with 

PART 61, which forms the First Part of a NEW VOLUME, and 

contains full information as to the NEW PRIZE COMPE- 

TITIONS for 1880. | « 

ae as ought to know by this time,” says the Graphic, 

“that ‘Little Folks’ is the best magazine for children.” 


THE 
“7 ITTLE FOLKS” ANNUAL for 1880, 


lustrated throuchout, is published under the title of | 


pal 
HAPPY DAYS. Price 6d. 
CasseLt, Petter, Garin, and Co., London. 


PUDDINGS. 


LESSON No. 15—CORN FLOUR PUDDING. 
Average cost of a ‘‘ Corn Flour Pudding” (in a cup). 


INGREDIENTS. 


d. 
2 dessert spoonsful of corn flour .. rin | 
4 pintofmilk .. 7 BS oe o- ipa | 
6 lumps of sugar os be ui 4 
l egg. we ar aS 5 1 

3 


Time required, about an hour. 


Now we will show you how to make # Corn Flour Pudding (in 
a cup, for infants or invalids), ¢ 
; a We put a saucepan half full of warm water on the fire to 
ve 3 


2. We put two dessert spoonsful of corn flour into a saucepan. 

3. We pour in Deneve half a pint of milk, mixing it very 
smoothly. N.B.—We must be careful that it does not get lumpy. 

4. We now add to it six lumps of sugar, put the saucepan on 
the ie and stir smoothly until it boils; it will take about ten 
minutes. 

5. We then moye the ecren to the side of the fire. 

6. We break one egg into the saucepan, and beat it up until it 
is all well mixed. 

7. We take a cup (just large enough to hold the pudding), and 
grease it inside with a piece of butter. 

8. We pour the mixture out of the sauce: into the cup. 

9. We take a small cloth, wring it out boiling water, flour 


| it well, and tie it over the top of the cup with a piece of string. 


W.B. We should tie the four corners of the cloth over the 
_ top of the cup, 
10. When the water in the saucepan is quite boiling, we put it 
in the cup and let it boil for twenty-five minutes. 
11. For serving, we take the cloth off the cup, and the pudding 
may be turned out or not, eee to taste. 
Now it is finished. 


CAKES. 


LESSON No. 6.—CORN FLOUR CAKE. 


Average cost of a ‘Corn Flour Cake” (about three quarters 
of a pound). 


INGREDIENTS. 
Ib. of corn fionr.. or as sb on a 
i Tb. of loat sugar ae a ef wa ri 
oz, of butter 


1 teaspoonful of baking powder 2) 1) 0 1t 
Pe re ea ey BS ert 


al Newer a 


Time required, about one hour. 


w we will show you how to make a Corn Flour Cake. 
PoWepur two ounces ot butter into a basin, and beat it to a 


cream. 

2. We add to the butter a quarter of a pound of pounded loaf 
sugar, and mix it well. 

3. We break in two Ota and beat all well er. 

4. We now stir lightly into the mixture a quarter of a pound 
of corn flour and a teaspoonful of baking powder, and beat it well 
together for five minutes. i 

5. We grease a cake-tin inside with butter or SEE: 

6. We pour the mixture inte the tin and put eras 
into the oven (the heat should rise to 240 deg.) to bake for ha! 


hour. 
a ‘Atter Ahat time we turn the cake out of the tin and slant it 
until it is cold. (This will prevent its getting 


, the mixture could be baked in small tins 
ne, in which case it would only take fifteen 


Now it is finished, 
Brown AND Pporson’s 
(KOEN LOUR. 

(All righ: a reserved.) 


; J UDSON’S 


DANIEL JUDSON and SON, 


M®*: STREETER, NEW BOND-ST., W. 


(iSRist ess PRESENTS 


and 


EW-YEAR’S GIFTS 
in 


STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD. 


THE QUALITY GUARANTEED: A CERTAIN PRO- 
TECTION BERCM FRAUD. 


s By eppeonesy 18-Carat Gold, from £1 0 
if OCKETS, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 10 
ot MONOGRAM. 


PABeas, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £1 10 


FARRINGS, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 0 
ETRUSCAN. 
BEACELets, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £3 0 
RACELETS, 18-Carat Gold, ,, 44 0 
“COIL.” 
ea 18-Carat Gold, ,, £4 0 
: “TALISMAN.” 


ponineee. (O 


PROOCHES, 18-Carat Gold, 


BROOCHES, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 10 
MONOGRAM. 
ECKLACES, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 10 
PRINCE OF WALES. EB 
N ECRLACES, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 10 


ALMA, 


GOLITAIRES, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 0 


OLITAIRES, 18-Carat Gold, ,, 42 10 
\ MONOGRAM. 
GQTULS, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £1 1 
BALL. 
QEuvs, 18-Carat Gold; ,, £1 5 
DOMED. 
(eas, 18-Carat Gold, ,, 44 5 
FOR LADIES, 1 oz. 
Cees 18-Carat-Gold, ,, £4 5 
; FOR GENTLEMEN. 
RNs, 18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 0 


18-Carat Gold, ,, £2 0 
MIZPAH, &c. 


18-Carat Gold, ,, 
SET WITH STONES. 


Ryes, 
Ries, 
THE LATEST NOVELTY. 


HE FLEXIBLE Serpent Coil BRACELET, 


which can be worn as a Necklet or Bracelet at pleasure, 
Price from £10 upwards. 


[UUUSTBATED CATALOGUE for 2 stamps 
of 


\{R. STREETER, 18, NEW BOND- 
a} 


STREET, W. 


oJ UDSON'S SPECIALITIES. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


UDSON’S DYES, 6d. per Bottle. 
OLD ESTABLISHED AND APPROVED. 


-f UPSONG GOLD PAINT, 1s. 6d. and 
35, 6d., FOR GILDING FRAMES, &e. 


Jupson’s GOLD INK, 6d. 
THE LADY'S INK. 


Alito eM Nc RIES ce a Am ea 
UDSON’S VIOLET INK (FOR CHROMO- 
GRAPHS), ls. TO MARE 100 COPIES. 


UDSON’S BRONZONETTE, 1s. 
TO BRONZE A FENDER IN TEN MINUTES. 


J UDSON'S GUMS, ‘‘PERFUMED,” 1s., 
6a., 1d. 
UDSON’S SOLUBLE GLUE, 64., 34, 


ld. FOR REPAIRING CABINET WORK. 


UDSON’S CEMENT of POMPEII, 6d., 
1s., 34. FOR REPAIRING CHINA and GLASS. 


MARKING INK, 6d. and 1s. 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 


“UDSON’S LUBRICATING OIL, 
AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 


J UDSON'S PURE GLYCERINE, 64., 3d. 
WHITE AND SWEET. 


~) UDSON'S MAHOGANY STAIN, 
FOR STAINING FLOORS. 


J UDSON’S EBONY BLACK ENAMET, 1s. 
FOR ART DECORATION. 


6d. 


6d. 


Jj UDSON ’S GAME of RIDDLES, 52 Cards, 
2d. MOST AMUSING. 
UDSON’S “OUPID’S TEARS” 


PERFUME, 6d. and 2d. 


UDSON’S DIPLOMATIC PUZZLE, 
TOOK MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 


1s. 


J UPSON's DUPLICATE INK, 1s. 
TO MAKE 100 COPIKS. 
J UDSON'S ANILINE DYES. All Colours 
FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
JUpson’s BLACK | REVIVER, 6d. 
FOR FADED GARMENTS, 
UDSON’S. EXTRACTS OF DYES. 


FOR LEATHER, WOOL, SILK, &c. 


JUDSON'S SILVER PAINT, ls. 6d, 
38.6d. FOR DECORATION. 


UDSON’S SILVER INK, 6d. 
FOR WRITING INVITATIONS. 


) UDSON'S SPECIALITIES have world- 


wide reputations, and are sold by most Retuilers. 


J UDSON’S ‘PENNY CORKSCREWS. 
A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS. 


J UDSON'S SMELLING SALTS, 14... 
PUNGENT AND REFRESHING. 


-) UDSON'S <CUPTD sere ” PERFUME, 
6d. and 2d. 
]F 


——————— 


You cannot procure JUDSON’S GOODS 


of your Chemist or Stationer, send stamps to 


a 


1, 


SOUTHWARK-STREET, LONDON. Price-Lists 


application. 
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A SCIENTIFIC CHRISTMAS. 


Philosophy in sport, or rather science in fun, may be carried 
beyond a joke. That clever and eccentric old gentleman, Sir 
Liberty Hall, Bart., whose favourite pursuit was experimental 


physics, used his superior knowledge to invent strange mys-. 


tifications for his Christmas guests. Having diligently 
attended the-lectures and actual demonstrations upon the 
subject at the Royal Institution, he ordered a great deal of 
costly and complex apparatus to be sent down to St. Oswald’s 
Abbey. There, in the stately Elizabethan mansion reared by 
his ancestors upon the site of the ancient monastic foundation, 
surrounded by a noble deer-park and woods abundantly stocked 
with pheasants he never cared to shoot, this enthusiastic 
amateur sat among Leyden jars, galvanic batteries, and a 
variety of electrical machines. He had got hundreds of miles 
of copper and iron wire coiled up in his cellars, and he devoted 
some weeks, aided by the local plumber and glazier and bell- 
hanger, to an extensive series of incomprehensible arrange- 
ments all over the house. In the absence of her Ladyship with 
her sons and daughters, who remained at Hastings till the 
third week of December, Sir Liberty was enabled to play the 
master at home, and to do what he liked with his own, in a 
style worthy of the name he bore. 

A numerous party of stayéng visitors, including several 
uncles and aunts and many junior cousins of both sexes, had 
been invited to the Abbey upon this occasion to enjoy the 
family hospitalities and festivities during the Christmas week. 
The lady mistress and the young people returned home just 
in time to receive their expected company. Domestic pre- 
parations of the needful kind had been duly made by the 
experienced housekeeper and butler, with the services of cook 
and kitchen-maid, of footman and housemaid, under tolerable 
discipline, Sir Liberty Hall was supposed, as he had promised 
his confiding spouse, to be exercising a general superintendence 


Gi over these proper departments of household stewardship. 


Whatever he had been about in the time his wife was away, 
she found nothing amiss or wanting, either in kitchen or 
parlour, dining-room or drawing-room, up stairs or down stairs, 
or in all the bed-chambers, which seemed in perfect readiness 
for the arrival of twenty or thirty friends. We have received 
the following account of what took place from the late butler, 
Mr. John Tapper, who has left his situation. 

“Now, I really feel for her Ladyship, who is a kindly, honest, 
good-natured sort of woman, and I am quite ashamed to tell 
of the tricks that were played upon her invited company, by 
day and by night, from the 20th to the 27th of December, in 
that bewitched old Abbey manor house, through the mad freaks 
of Sir Liberty Hall. It was a scandal to the whole county, 
and to the respectable order of landlord aristocracy, which 
ought never again to be repeated, unless we mean to overthrow 
both Church and State. If we are to follow the example of 
those French Communists, in preferring a chemist or professor 
of physics to the Presidency of the New Republic, these doings 
and goings-on may be all right and fit in times to come. But 
I only hope those times will not come in my time. 

“The first party that drove up to the house door, when the 
gentlemen got out of the coach and went to pull the bell- 
handle, to be let in, the electric spirit or devil, or whatever it 
was, that was put into the brass knob, caught hold of the 
palm of his hand, and almost wrenched his arm out of his 
shoulder, making him shriek and howl with pain before it let 
him go. That was a pretty way of shaking hands with a 
visitor at one’s own door! Ido say, that for a clever, learned, 
pook-reading old gentleman, like Sir Liberty Hall, with his 
scientific philosophy and all that, to do such a thing at a place 
like St’ Oswald’s Abbey, is enough to make St. Oswald and 
all the old Abbots and monks, and all the Knights and 
Baronets that have lived there since, come up out of their 
graves to rebuke him. Friar Bacon, they say, was a sort of 
scientific man, and so was Prince Rupert; but neither Monk 
nor Cavalier, six hundred or two hundred years ago, ever 
thought what the nineteenth century would come to. 

““Reverence for antiquity is here utterly lost. The awful 
scene we were compelled to witness in the great hall on 
Christmas Eve was nothing less than sacrilege. Would you 
believe it, that he brought out the suits of knightly armour, 
which his great ancestors wore in the Wars of the Roses or in 
the Tournaments at King Henry’s or King Edward’s Court ; 
and he fitted them upon iron frames to stand upright, and put 
their feet upon roller-skates; and then, with a set of electric 
wires to their arms and legs, he set these warlike old figures 
dancing all over the smooth oak floor! That is neither more 
nor less than what Sir Liberty Hall did with the plate-armour 
of Sir Geoffrey, Sir Miles, and Sir Ralph, that used to hang on 
the wall, and to look so grand and noble. 

“But I won’t deny that there was some harmless fun with 
his queer tricks and traps and the shocks he gave us at every 
turn—it was all very shocking—to the gentlefolk as well as 
the servants, till we were all set laughing together. There was 
a Mistletoe, of course, or else the Christmas wouldn’t have 
been a proper spree for the young ladies and the young 
gentlemen, like. Well, but the old gentleman, he was so 
clever and artful, you know, that he had fixed up a tele- 
graph wire to the Mistletoe Bough. And the wire, it goes 
along the passage and up the stairs to a sort of clock or 
indicator dial, where the company was haying their supper. 
And so, when Mr. Jack Springleton, that is my Lady’s nephew 
in Berkshire, who had come for one of the party, kisses his 
cousin, Miss Emily, what does this telegraph clock do, but 
strikes a bell, and signals what’s going on down there in the 
Conservatory? And they all jump up from their chairs, my 
Lady and the Hon. Mrs. Crisp, and Lady Springleton and 
Miss, and the rest, and run down stairs, to catch my young 
lady and her young man in their love-making. But, of course, 
it passed for a joke; only her Ladyship of this house was not 
very well pleased. 

** And at dinner on Christmas Day there was one grand 
upset, when Thomas was bringing in the second plum-pudding. 
You see, the old gentleman had been down in the kitchen 
with Cook, and what he fixed up in that dish I cannot 
rightly understand, but it was connected with some of his 


wires and his electric batteries in the study up stairs. All 1 


know is that the pudding flew in pieces like a bomb-shell and 
scattered about the room. Thomas was frightened nearly into 
fits, while the company at table were all in fits of laughter. 
“Then, on the last night, they kept it up dancing, when 
the young people had been footing away merrily, till near three 


o’clock in the morning, there was a regular massacre of them 


all at once. They’d all joined hands to go round and round, 
you know, in the way of the dance ; and two of the youngsters, 
at Sir Liberty Hall’s bidding, had slily laid a wire round the 
circle on the floor. So young Tommy, when he gets the tip, 
he takes up the handle and just touches it off! My eyes!. 
didn’t it make them skip, and the ae to squall, and the boys 
to laugh and shout, and then to finish with three cheers for 
Sir Liberty! And there was a vote passed then and there, 
by the whole company of guests and friends, to alter the 
name of St. Oswald’s Abbey; and henceforth to call both the 
place and master ‘ Electricity Hall!’ 
“This is my account of the matter. 
“Joun Tarrrr (Late Butler at the Abbey).” 


“MY CHRISTMAS BOX!” 


O’er Melton Hall a gathering shadow lay, 

Though now had dawned another Christmas Day, 
And all had been arranged to welcome it 

With festal honours that the day befit ; 

For that hilarious maiden, Catherine, 

Sole daughter of the house, began to pine ; 

No radiant smiles wreathed now her dimpling face, 
No more her laughter echoed through the place ; 
A numbing languor, creeping by degrees, 

All her bright faculties began to seize. 


But, see! what miracle on Kate is wrought ! 
How has the maiden this fine rapture caught ? 
She who so listlessly one moment stirred 

Now skips as airily as any bird. 

Waving aloft an open letter, she 

Dances with more than her old buoyancy. 
Who would have thought the postman’s sharp rat-tat 
Could such life-giving power possess as that ? 
One moment at the doorway Katie stands, 
With the just-opened letter in her hands ; 
Her tell-tale eyes most eloquently bright, 

Her face new kindled with her soul’s delight. 
Crying ‘‘ My Christmas Box!”’ all in a flutter 
She to her mother runs her joy to utter ; 

And tells her love, or partly tells; the rest 

A mother’s subtle instinct quickly guessed. 
Thus, amid sobs and laughter, ran her tale- - 
Rose-red her face, that long had been so pale. 


‘“‘ Yes, Archibald is true, as good as gold, 

And all his love for me has frankly told ; 

Why that fine London lady, Amy Smart, 

Had never shared an atom of his heart. 

Tt happened thus. He must, his father said, 

At once go some far journey in his stead. 

Then Archie mentioned of his visits here, 

And spoke of me, and how I was most dear ; 

And that he did not care a pin for life 

Unless some day he had me for his wife. 

And then—what do you think, Mamma !—outspoke 
His father—seriously, and not in joke— 

‘T see no reason in the world, my man, 

Against your having her—that’s if you can. 

I’ve met your Kate, and what I heard and saw 
Makes me approve the lass as daughter-in-law.’ 
Now wasn’t it kind of him to speak like this? 

I'll give him, some day, such a hearty kiss ! 

And O, Mamma, there’s something more to say— 
Dear Archie’s coming here this very day ; 

And from his mother brings a note to you, 

Who were, she says, in youth her friend most true. 
His father said, ‘Kat there your Christmas dinner ; 
And if you can, my boy, go in and win her !’ 
‘Win if he can ’—O, dear! it sounds like fun— 

I know, I feel, I am already won.”’ 

When frankly thus the maid her love confessed 
She hid her blushes in her mother’s breast. 


The Christmas bells glad music pour amain, 
But Katie’s heart throbs yet a tenderer strain,—J. 1. 


TIRED OUT. 


Tired out! you pet of golden curls; 
Dear sweetest rosebud of small girls ; 
Loved with the tender love that all 
Bestow on things so sweet and small. 
What has tired out our rosy pet, 

This second Christmas she’s seen yet? . 
Ab! well I guess, our best of misses 

Ts homeward borne, tired out with kisses, 
With softest words and fondest sayings, 
With merriest laughs and shrillest playings, 
With lovings, rompings, and all treats 
Of tasting cakes and eating sweets. 


Tired out! so seek your downy nest 

And warm and rosy, sink to rest, 

And all your slumbering visions be 

Of things that Elsie’s self would see, 

Not of our care and toil and strife, 

But all that now to you is life. 

Ah, would the joy, to your small seeming, 
That makes existence in your dreaming, 
Might be your lot through all your hours, 
And all your way be still through flowers ; 
So that, tired out, your latest breath 
Should give you to blest dreams in death. 


W. C. Bennerr. 


WELCOME HOME, 


The waves have beat, the winds have blown, 
This whole night long so wearily ; 
And I no moment’s sleep have known 
For thought of him that’s at the sea. 
T got me up, I oped the door, 
I stepped upon the foamy beach, 
I shrank to hear the surges roar, 
The billows clashing each on each. 


No moon was there to light the dark, 
The stars seemed few and little worth, 
- IT could not bear the waves to mark 
‘That rushed against the solid earth. 
Tt shook, and J, with terror filled 
To know my love so far from land— 
Sure never vessel’s fragile build 
The crash of tumbling seas could stand. 


Ah, when he comes, and when my heart 
Beats hard against his stormy breast, 
I think my very life will part 
To know him safe, at home, at rest ! 
What words shall tell him all my love, 
That wayward fancies sometimes hide ? 
How speak my joy all joys above 
To have my husband at my side ? 


Oh not a word, and not the speech 

Of hands that wild and helpless move, 
Will bear the tidings that shall reach 

is inmost heart, of my dear love. 

B mething crying from my face, 

An eager silence, grave and glad, 
Shall light the rough and gloomy place 

With Welcome to my fisher-lad! 


Epwarp Rose. 


-_> 


AFTER CHURCH—THE COMPLIMENTS 
OF THE SEASON. 


Queen Caroline bonnets in fashion again, eh? Ah! thereby 
hangs a tale of Christmas in the merry days of George the 
Fourth—which Mr. Fred. Barnard has adorned with accus- 
tomed character and humour, but to which the moral has yet 
to be supplied. 

What! A pretty face looks well under any bonnet! Iam 
with you there entirely. You never peep—vwell, ‘hardly - 
ever’? peep, you rogues—beneath the wide brim to gladden 
your hearts with a momentary glimpse of beauty. I did the 
same With equal rarity in my salad days, lads. 

One face there is that Mr. Bamard’s picture brings to my 
memory with a vividness which you will understand presently. 
I am carried by it close upon sixty years back to dear old 
Brighton. In those days we kept up Christmas in the good 
old style. Those were not skeleton Christmases, but flesh and 
blood Christmases. Ay, and there was some heart in the 
particular Christmas I have in my mind, boys. 

Tt was Christmas Eve in Brighton; and the yule log on 
jovial Ayimer’s hearth burnt all the more brightly in our 
imaginations from the wintry whiteness of the streets without ; 
and the clusters of tall wax candles against the walls made the 
holty-berries seem redder than ever [ remember them since. 
Aylmer was one of those jolly hosts with port-wine visages, 
twinkling eyes, and muscatel lips, who make you feel at home 
at once. rs. Aylmer was as rosy and comely a matron as 
rou could meet in England. As for Grandame Ayhner, with 

er nut-brown wig, Ribstone-apple cheeks, and benevolent 
smile, she was one of those rare old ladies who preserve 
the freshness of youth undimmed to the last—the delight 
alike of the young and the middle-aged. Ruth Aylmer 
was indescribable. You have beauties portrayed nowadays 
in every shop window. Take the best features of each, and 
unite them in fancy in one being, and then you could not 
realise the dainty loveliness of Ruth. In a word, Ruth was 
incomparable. lL idolised her; dreamt of her blue eyes, arch 
smile, and winsome ways by night; but, with that diffidence 
which always appears +o increase with the intensity of a 
passion in the modest (ahem !), when brought face to face with 
Ruth, Iwas generally dumb. Of this complaint I was destined 
to be cured ere that Christmas Eve was over. Dancing was the 
general amusement. But I found it very difficult, indeed, to 
gain Ruth fora partner by reason of the pertinacious court paid 
her by an elegant dandy, who had crept into high favour at the 
Pavilion, for no earthly reason that I could learn except the 
nice conduct of his clouded cane, the elegant manner in which 
he took snuff, and the finished cut of his clothes. How Mr. 
Aylmer could have tolerated such an affected beau in his house 
I couldn’t imagine. Yet there he was, carrying all before 
him—dancing dance after dance with Ruth, whose gaiety 
made me quite jealous of the fantastic fop—and I fancied 
Beau Barber was, in short, winning all the honours till, 
happening to stand up with pretty Mrs. Lockyer in a quadrille, 
I heard that very sensible lady drop a few criticisms that 
restored my confidence. 

“A good dancer!’’ Mrs. Lockyer said, answering a leading 
question of mine with an arch smile at his elaborate posing 
and minute pirouettes before Ruth. ‘Yes; he’s a good 
dancing master. But I fancy Ruth would prefer a man for 
partner !’’ The simple remark quite gave me the courage of 
my affections. It was near midnight, and the musicians were 
tuning up for the last dance. I was fortunate enough to win 
Ruth’s hand for the Sir Roger de Coverley; and, emboldened 
as I felt, her pretty little hand and inviting waist were pressed, 
no doubt, with a lover’s vigour. There was a tremulous move- 
ment in Ruth’s fingers that was scareely a return squeeze, but 
was yet sufficient encouragement to induce me to snatch 
a blissful salute (as you lads might eall it) under the mistletoe 
berries in the hall before ‘A Merry Christmas! ’’ came to be 
wished to the musical accompaniment of a Christmas peal on 
the church bells. 

But it was not until after the Christmas morning service in 
the old chureh that my happiness was crewned by Ruth 
Aylmer. It may not be romantic to associate the savoury 
incense of roast goose with love, nor the purple nose of 4 
time-honoured beadle with the torch of Hymen. Yet to this 
day the scent of that relishable dish and the sight of the most 
portentous of ecclesiastival dignitaries will recall the 
memorable Christmas Day of the long-ago to one who in 
those days were a David-Copperfieldian kind of hat and 
habit, and who had fallen over head and ears in love with 
bewitching Ruth Aylmer, drawn to the life in her beplumed 
Queen Caroline bonnet and cloak of amplest dimensions, 
Glance once more at the drawing. Prominent as young Jack 
Aylmer and little Mistress Lockyer are in the foreground, 
their inmost affections are too much wrapped up in mince-pies 
and plum-pudding as yet to enchain your attention. Then, 
merry Mr. and Mrs. Aylmer and their friends the Lockyers, 
crossing hands as in Sir Roger de Coverley on Christmas Eve, 
whilst they exchange all the good wishes of the season, after 
dropping a silver souvenir each into the cup-like palm of Joe 
Priddle, the beadle—they are a good way throu h the second 
volume of their life-romance just as Grandame Aylmer 
yonder is not far from her final page, but yet bears up 
merrily and bravely as the best of them. With regard to the 
young couple in the background, I need only add that the 
Christmas morning = anon im shake-hands which made one 
heart tingle with rapture, I can vouch for—was followed by a 
delightful walk home in the snow, and by Ruth A-ylmer’s roguish 
avowal that she had flirted with Beau Barber (‘‘sound asleep 
in bed still, Ill warrant !’’ laughingly quoth she), only to pro- 
yoke me into a declaration ; and, for my part, I am bound to 
confess that; whatever may be the quiet advantages of “nop- 
ping the question’’ in the Whispering Gallery of St. Paul’s, 
or while ascending the Monument, or whatever furtive charm. 
there may be toa business man in coming to the point in a 
hansom cab, I was quite content with plighting my troth on 
the way home from church on Christmas morning to your 
grandame, who is still here, hale and hearty, lads, to help 
me revive for your enjoyment a merry old Christmas of George 
the Fourth’s time. Only—no crutches or toothpicks, mind!, 

PHILIP. 


PUZZLE 
O list to my delicious whole, 
And let it penetrate your soul ; 
Else, with my head off, I may take you 
Leagues off, and to a jelly shake you. 
Another letter.gone, and I 
Am welcomed as a stanch ally ; 
And then again throughout the land 
There comes a cry to stay my hand. 
A Kiquid letter gone, I hear 
Myself in Scottish accents dear— 
Sweeter than sweetest note of bird, 
From lovers’ whispering lips when heard. 
From one more letter shakey free, 
You ‘ll find warm welcome then in me. 
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THE FIRES OF ST. JOHN. 
BY KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 


CHAPTER TI. 
A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


It had been a wild day at Le Conquet. The sky, when it 


could be seen, was blue and clear; but grey storm-clouds had | 


so continually been blown across it that sometimes a leaden | 
canopy had covered it altogether, and the atmosphere had 
been given up to storm and wind. Towards midday, how- 
ever, the clouds bulged downwards, their colour deepened 
into blackness, and first heavy drops, and then sheets of | 
diagonal rain swept over the wild rocks that stretched out | 
long thirsty tongues into the sea. The wind, which had 
careered madly all round the compass, was now due west, and 
streams of rain swept landwards along the rocky points till 
they reached the low cliffs that formed the coast lime. 
Then the rain ceased for a while, and a vivid flash of light- 
ning brought thunder as a rolling chorus, which drowned even 
the roaring of the angry turbid sea with its deeper notes. 


‘Then the sky became black as night; the rain dashed down, 
again and again ; and the lightning scorched the air into a dry | 
silence. All was quiet now, except for low growls of thunder | 
far away, and quick-moving masses of grey vapour, which | 
seemed to float as veils to the dazzling whiteness of the clouds | 
above them lying on the clear blue. : 

‘Tt is over; there will be no more storm,”’ said a deep | 
voice. 

The speaker rose from the point of rock on which he had | 
been sitting and stood out against the pale grey of the horizon, 
looking even taller and bigger than he really was. His face 
was brown and weather-beaten, with deep-set, honest, dark 
eyes, and good white teeth, which showed just now as_ he 
smiled at his companions. His hair was much shorter than 
that of most western Bretons, and his large white collar gave . 
him a trim, clean aspect. He wore a black jacket and dark 
blue trousers and a black woollen cap. His companions, 
2 middle-aged woman and her daughter, a girl of twenty, wore 
black gowns, and white square linen caps, in form resembling 
those of the women ef Quimper. The elder woman had 
evidently been fair and handsome; her eyes were still very 
blue, but her face was now a dull uniform pink, and without | 
expression. There was no likeness between the young girl and | 
her mother. Marie Gourin was short, dark-eyed, and plump, 
with a world of sparkling mischief in her loving brown eyes 
anid sweet rosy mouth. 

She looked up saucily as the fisherman spoke. 

‘What a thing it is, to be sure, to be a fisherman. I 
believe Jehan is never really off the sea,’’ she said to her 
mother; ‘‘he is always thinking of the weather.’ j 

Jehan’s manly face had gone back into its usual expression 
of grave thought, and this expression deepened into melan- 
choly as he looked down into Marie’s bright eyes. 

Instead of answering her, he turned round to the older 
woman, who sate gazing placidly over the sea. 

The storm had scareely stirred Barba Gourin ; she took it 
as she took all existence now—placidly. ‘‘ It was meant to 
happen,’’ she always said. ‘‘ What need to be glad or 
sorry ?”? 

It seemed to Barba that a woman’s life had two periods— 
the period of gaiety and freedom before marriage, and ever 
after a time of drudgery and dull slavish toil. So when 
neighbours bade Barba rebuke and check Marie’s coquetry 
and somewhat wild spirits, she used to shake her head and 
smile. 

‘Time enough,’’ she thought, in her placid way, ‘‘ when 
Marie marries Jehan and has to work for him and maybe for 
six children. Work will clip my child’s wings and dim her | 
brightness soon enough. Why should I check her? Every- 
thing will be as it wa meant to happen.”’ 

‘Mother !’’—Bovhba looked round at Jehan when he spoke. 
He did not let kis eyes stray once to Marie’s bright face, 
though he knew taat she was watching him—‘‘ Mother, when 
I next come home, if I come home safe, will you give me 
Marie? I shali not take her from you,” he went on. ‘I 
want a mother as well as a wife, and you will be company for 
Marie when I am away fishing. I must be away before the 
feast of St. John, and I cannot hope to see you again till 
Christmas-tide, for you know the fishing lasts six months. 
Will you give Marie té me when Christmas-tide is over ?”’ 

Barba’s face was paler, but otherwise she betrayed no sign 
of emotion. 

‘‘One time will be as good as another,’’ she said; ‘‘ but, 
Jehan, I shall not live with you. Young folks are best by 
themselves.’’ i 

Jehan had turned awayx He was watching Marie now; for 
the girl had risen and was walking away from the rocks, going 
homewards. 

Barba went on, in a monotonous voice, ‘‘So you must say 
where you mean to live, that we may get your home ready for 
you. Marie will have plenty of linen; there is mine, and my 
mother’s, and my husband’s mother’s also; and there is all 
that I have spun for Marie. You will tell me your wishes 
before yeu go Jehan.”’ ; 

““Yes, yes!’’—he spoke impatiently, his eyes fixed on 
Marie, for the girl was nearly out of sight—‘‘ where is Marie 
going, mother! What ails her, to leave us in this manner ?”’ 

Barba was not offended by his inattention.. She looked on 
mankind as a superior race, and though she had just calmly 
pronounced her own doom, and her words had torn her heart 
as she spoke them, it seemed only natural that Jehan should 
not care for her feelings. 

‘*Go after Marie, my son,’’ she said, quietly. ‘‘I cannot 
run fast now. She should not walk alone intheevening. You 
can bring her back to me.’’ 

Jehan was off at once. Marie and her mother were so 
ee that he had rarely found a chaiice of speaking a 
word alone to his beloved; and he had some very special words 
to speak this evening. 

Marie heard his heavy footsteps as he plunged over the 
waste ground beyond the rocks ; but she walked steadily on, 
without so much as turning her head, which she carried more 
erect than usual. 

‘‘ Marie !’’ Jehan gasped, as he reached her side. 

She gave him a quiet glance; but he saw that she pouted 
and frowned. 

‘Where have 
find her.’’ 

But Jehan placed himself in her way as she turned back. 

‘“What is it, Marie? Why do yourun away from me? 
Are you vexed?’’ But he spoke it firmly—not as if he had” 
caused her vexation. 

“Yes, I am vexed’”’—hbright tears sprang to her eyes—‘‘and 
no wonder. I am not a cow or a sheep, Monsieur Jehan 

. Kerrec, though you seem to think I am. Suppose I say, when 
you come home from the fishing, that I am not so ready to 
marry as you seem té think—that I will not give up my freedom? 
How, then ?’’ 

He caught at both her hands and held them fast, though 
she tried to pull them away. 


you left my mother, Jehan? I will go and 


_ thought of your 


| gave up a home of her own. 


“Marie,’’ he said, in a tender, stealing voice, that seemed 
hardly to belong to his powerful body, ‘‘you are not in earnest— 
tell me you are not angry with me, sweet one.’’ 

Marie was panting still with vexation. At first it had been 
as Jehan said. She had affected anger, for the dear delight 
of teasing her lover, that he might coax her into sweetness ; 
but Jehan’s masterful manner, and, as she secretly called it, 
his ‘‘ audacious security’? of her love, had really alarmed her 
pride, and had roused the half-savage modesty of her nature. 

“Let me go,”’ she said, struggling, her face reddening with 
her efforts. ‘‘ I do not want you at all.’’ 

But Jehan still held her fast, and his eyes burned with a 
somewhat fiery light. 

‘*T will let you go m a moment,”’ he said, so firmly and 
quietly that the girl stood still and looked at him in surprise ; 
“put first I want to know this—do you love me, Marie, or do 
you refuse to be my wife when I come home at Christmas- 
tide ?”’ 

Marie looked cross. ‘‘Youare tiresome,’ she said. ‘‘I told 
you just now I am not in haste tomarry. I am gay and happy 
and free. I don’t want to change my state too soon.’’ 

He dropped her hands suddenly. 

“*Good-by, Marie,’’ he said, in a hearse, choked voice, that 
struck sharply into the girl’s heart. ‘‘ All this time I thought 
you really loved me—oh why,’’ he said bitterly, ‘did you not 
say all this sooner’? 


Marie hung her head. Jehan waited; then, finding she did 


| not speak, he went on— 


‘“Why did I speak out suddenly to, your mother instead of 
to you? Why, because I could not bear to tell you, Marie, 
that this was our last time together. I shyank from paining 
you. Holy Virgin! I deceived myself. I need not have 
foclings. I shrank from telling you, and so I 
spoke to your mother. How could I doubt your love, girl— 
had you not promised to be my wife ?”’ 

He paused again, but Marie was silent, and she stood with 
her head turned from him. Jehan went on, 

“*T only wanted to say good-by, Marie, for I must start for 
the fishing to-morrow.’ 

He said the last words indifferently. There was still no 
answer. He turned away, while Marie stood as still as one of 


_ the grey blocks on the stone-cumbered heath near the village. 


Barba had not hurried her steps; she knew that Jehan 
wanted a few words alone with Marie, and also she wanted a 
few moments in which te recover her wonted calm. She had 
known long ago that it must come to this; she had watched 
the growth of the fisherman’s love, and had seen that his 
presence troubled Marie’s quiet. He had been at home for a 
longer spell than usual, and some weeks ago Jehan had spoken 
to her, and the lovers had been formally betrothed in the 
presence of Marie’s relatives and of Jehan’s blind uncle 
Michel, who had brought him up from childhood. Barba had 
realised that she must part from her daughter; but still her 
heart felt very lonely. Spite of her resignation to life and its 
changes, she could not determine to live with Marie’s husband. 
Her child had been her all, and she thought separation would 
be less painful than seeing another set in her place in her 
daughter’s affection. Then Jehan, when they were married, 
would go away for the fishing, and Marie would come and be 
her own child again in a way she never could be if once Barba 
She went over this reasoning 
dully to herself, but comfort did not come; and finally she 
leoked after the lovers, and was surprised to see Marie standing 
by herself. 

Barba felt troubled as well as surprised. What could have 
happened to part these two so suddenly, for Jehan always went 
back with them to their cottage door, and sometimes he came 
in and shared their frugal supper of porridge and butter-milk. 

She hurried on, stumbling over the uneven ground—for she 
was usually a slow-moving woman—till she had nearly reached 
her daughter, and she called out, ‘‘ Marie !”’ 

The noise of the waves breaking against the rock ridges 
was less distinct here, and sounded like a far-off hoarse 
murmur. Marie started and turned when her mother’s voice 
struck sharply on her ear. The girl looked round, and her 
mother saw how white and sad was the girl’s face. 

“Oh, mother! ’’—she grasped Barba’s arm—‘‘ go fast; go 
and tell Jehan I did not mean what I said. No! that is like 
asking him to marry me. Mother, say only this, that Marie 
would like to say good-by to him before he goes away.’’ ~ 

Barba stood an instant questioning her child’s face, and 
she saw the pain in it was real. Marie clasped her hands and 
looked imploringly ; and, without a word of remonstrance, the 
mother hurried on into the fast-darkening village, though 
Jehan Kerrec had passed out of sight. 

Marie waited till she grew afraid of being there alone in the 
gloom so near the ruined Abbey, and then she turned sadly to 
follow her mother. 

As she moved she saw some one rise from behind a huge 
grey block of stone. 

“*Geod evening, Marie. Shall I walk 
home with you?’ 

A stout, good-tempered looking man, dressed like a Breton 
farmer, with long jacket, many-buttoned waistcoat, and bag- 
shaped breeches, was standing beside her with a half-pitying 
look on his face. 

““No, thank you, Monsieur Mellac,’’ said Marie, decidedly. 
“T am not alone ; my mother is on in front;’’ and she ran off, 


You are out late. 


CHAPTER II, 
AN ACCIDENT, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Christmas-tide came in the little sea-washed village, but Jehan 
Kerrec did not appear to claim Marie for his wife. 

A fortnight passed, and still there were no tidings of him. 
Marie looked pale and sad ; her eyes were red, as if with con- 
stant crying ; and, instead of her saucy, erect way of holding 
herself, she went about with a bent head, and looked thoroughly 
dejected. 

Barba, too, was troubled out of her quiet steadfastness. 
She had not seen Jehan again, but he had left instructions 
with his cousin Michel ; and Madame Gourin had secured, some 
weeks ago, the cottage Jehan had fixed on, and had settled 
with the owner, Monsieur Louis Mellac, that the rent was to be 
paid from the beginning of the year. 

If anything happened to Jehan Kerrec, she was the re- 
sponsible tenant, and Mellac would look to her for his rent 
when the end of the month came. 

The end of the third week had arrived, and she sate one 
evening beside her hearth in anxious thought. : 

Barba’s cottage was two-roomed, mud-floored, and low- 
roofed, with a huge beam across the living-room, on which 
hung a bladder of lard, some dried herbs, and a bundle of 
dingy-looking galettes. A few sticks burned on the open 
hearth, and over them an iron pot hung suspended from a 
hook in the chimney. Barba sate ona long oaken settle placed 
beneath one of the box beds contrived in the wall, which 
showed on each side of the fireplace about midway between 
floor and roof. She sighed, and then, hearing a noise, she 
looked round for Marie. But the girl was still busy in the 
other room, which opened out of this one, and in which the 
cows and pigs slept, and were sheltered in rainy weather. Next 


minute Barba saw the outside half-door open, and a man’s head 
peered forward into the room. She thought it was Jehan and 
she started up, moved out of her customary self-restraint. But 
before a sound escaped her, a stout, square-built man, a good 
head shorter than Jehan Kerrac, had come leisurely in. 

“Good evening, neighbour; at your service.” And then 
Barba saw that it was Louis Mellac. What could he want ? 
Surely he would not ask for his rent a week before it was due; 
he a rich man, too, about the most prosperous farmer in the 
neighbourhood. No blight struck his buckwheat, no rain fell 
while his grass was gathered in, and so far the evil eye had 
not brought disease on his cattle. He was the fortunate man 
in the little lonely village; and if she had not dreaded the 
coming rent-day, she would have looked on his visit as an 
honour to be proud of. 

She smiled as she returned his greeting, and asked him to 
be seated. 

Mellac placed himself on the opposite settle, and then 
looked round with searching glances into the dark corners of 
the room farthest from the hearth. 

“Where is Marie?’’ he said, in a low voice. 

“She is with her cow. She loves the poor beast, and is 
never tired of caring for it. She has been out to get fresh 
green food for the creature.’’ 

“She looks sad,” said Mellac, fixing his eyes on the 
mother’s face, 

Barba felt troubled. So far she had repelled any sympathy 
that had been offered by her neighbours. She said it was too 
soon to form doubts and conjectures. Jehan Kerrec would 
come back all in good time, and then the wedding would take 
place. So now she looked stolidly at Monsieur Mellac, and 
answered indifferently, 

** Do you think so, neighbour?”’ 

Mellac smiled; he looked round the cottage again, and 
then he crossed over and placed himself by Barba’s side. 

Barba’s face showed no surprise, but she kept her eyes 
fixed on her visitor. 

“You are a clever woman,’’ he said, speaking low, ‘and 
your are a good mother, Barba Gourin; but there is such a 
thing as being too clever—saddling yourself with another 
cottage, for instance, which you do not mean to live in, and 
the rent of which you will find it hard to pay.”” He stopped, 
and looked at her triumphantly. 

Barba’s face was as stolid as ever. ‘‘I do not understand 
you,’’ she said; ‘' I took the cottage for Jehan Kerrec—he ig 
coming home to marry my daughter.”’ 

Mellac’s eyes sparkled. 

“We are alone,” he said; ‘‘and, if you speak low, no one 
can overhear us. Why do you persist in this deception to me ? 
I know that you do it publicly because you are a good mother 
anxious to save her child’s good name; but for all that you 
need not have taken the cottage.”’ 

Barba’s blue eyes grew rounder, but she showed no other 
surprise. 

“You are mistaken, neighbour. Jehan Kerrac wished the 
cottage to be ready against the time when he should come 
back to marry Marie.’’ 

The farmer started wp with an oath. He placed himself in 
front of Barba, aud bent down so that he could speak into her 
ear. 

** Listen,’’ he said; “I know the truth. The night before 
Jehan Kerree started for Douarnenez I was on the heath near 
the ruined abbey, and I saw him with your daughter. Though 
it was late, she was alone with him, Barba Gourin; and he 
parted from her in anger. Now, if a girl walks alone with 
man and he afterwards deserts her, it is plain that he is tired 
of her—that he flings her off ; and that is why I say that you 
are a clever woman to have kept the matter so close, and to 
have made all the village believe that Jehan meant to come 
back to marry your daughter. Yes, you are clever; but you 
did too much when you took the cottage for a year.’’ 

Barba had sate as still as the oak settle. She felt stupefied. 
She knew Marie had gone out early to gay farewell to Jehan 
the morning he went away; but the girl had begged her 
mother not to accompany her, and Barba had not seen the 
parting. She had never questioned Marie about her quarrel 
with her lover; and, though she sought for him that night, she 
did not find him. She had received his instructions, written, 
on’a slip of paper, which he left in charge of his blind cousin. 

Thought passed very slowly through the brain of Barba 
Gourin ; but as she sate now, stunned by the charge brought 
against her daughter, she remembered the bit of writing, and 
she saw what a powerful witness it was to the truth of the 
proposed marriage. 

She looked up at the farmer, and the steadfast light in her 
eyes gave him some alarm. He had thought his charge would 
overwhelm her, 

““You are mistaken, Monsicur Mellac,’’ she said. ‘‘ Marie 
and Jehan Kerrec saw one another the morning he went away, 
and they parted-good friends; and, besides, he left mea paper 
of instructions about the cottage and other things.’’ 

A deep red fiush spread .over the farmer’s broad face. 
Barba saw the eager interest in his eyes, but she never could 
entertain two thoughts at once, and she was so bent on proving 
herself in the right that she had no room for an idea of 
suspicion. 

“Oh!” he said. ‘Is that so?’’? He looked keenly at 
her, but Barba showed no emotion. ‘‘ Or is this another pious 
deception to save your daughter’s credit. Of course you will 
not object to-show me the paper you say Jehan Kerrec wrote 
for you. If you have chat you are not my tenant ; it will prove 
that he instructed you to take the cottage in his name.”’ 

Barba saw this more quickly than usual. She went so far 
as to wonder that she had not taken comfort in this proof of 
Jehan’s responsibility. 

‘*T will show it to you,” she said; and, crossing over, she 
opened the door of a tall, dark, wooden press, and then @ 
drawer inside it. She came back to the farmer with a slip of 
paper, and put it in his hand. : 

Louis Mellac bent his head and tried to read it. 

“Your room is dark,’’-he said, ‘‘ and the writing is bad. I 
cannot make it out.’ 

And, indeed, the room was dark.. There was only one small 
window, and the light that came in through the aperture 
between the low, round-headed doorway and the half door. | 

Barba took up a log and struck the wood on the hegrth till 
it suddenly blazed, and a shower of sparks flew upward. 

“T thank you,’ Mellac said; and he bent low over the 
flame and read the paper, muttering the words as he did 60. 
“Holy Virgin!’ he exclaimed, ‘I am unlucky; ” and he 
plunged his hand seemingly into the fire. His back wes 
towards Barba, and for a moment she stood still, not realising 
what had happened. ‘Great Heavens!’ said Mellac, ‘the 
paper has fallen into the fire. 

He turned and looked at her. 

Barba pushed forward and bent closely over the flame, but 
thé paper OF shrivelled into a black fragment with a.fiery edge. 
Still, she thrust in her hand between the burning logs 24 
seized it, but it crumbled between her fingers. ; 

“Tt is not of much consequence f”’ said MeMac, in a ques 
tioning voice. s 

Barba had recovered her usual calm. 


Do you set much store by it?” 


, 


two were missing, and one of them was Jehan’s.”’ 
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** No,”’ she said, ‘it matters little, because you have seen 
it, and you know that it is to Jehan Kerrec you have to look 
for the payment of your rent. It was on account of you I 
kept the paper. It has made you see plainly that Jehan is 
coming home to marry Marie.”’ 

Her blue eyes grew round again as she looked at him; for 
Louis Mellac stood shaking his head, and his face was utterly 
ineredulous. : 

‘*No,”’ he said, in answer to her stare of surprise; ‘‘I prefer 
to believe what I saw that night. What proof have I that the 
paper you showed me was really in Kerrec’s handwriting ? 
What do I know? It is possible that he-does not even know 
how to write.”’ 

At this the stolid Barba roused and looked at the well-to-do 
farmer with a keenness of expression he had never before noted 
in her eyes. 

“What is your meaning, Monsieur Mellac?’’ she said. 
‘You have something more to say tome. You did not come 
here only to tell me I had been deceived.” 

Mellac again looked round him. 

“* Are you sure we are alone?’ he said. ‘‘I have something 
to say, but it is only for your ears at present.’? 

Barba went to the door that led into the cow-stable and 
i Then she opened it and looked in. ‘Marie!’ she 
said. 

These was no answer. 

“You can speak freely,”” she said, when, after closing the 
door, she came back to the settle beside the hearth. ‘Marie 
has gone outside.’’ 

“ Well, then,’’—but Mellac still spoke in a low voice—‘‘I 
tell you that Jehan Kervec will not come back; so that, besides 
the cottage, you will also have Marie on your hands. By-and- 
by you will find out that it is not only I who saw her part 
from her lover in anger, the whole village will proclaim that 
she is cast off by him.’’ 

Barba’s pink skin had reddened at last. 

“Tt is false,” she said, sternly ; ‘‘ and you know itis false. 
Yor what reason could he cast off my Marie ?”’ 

@Mellac shrugged his shoulders. 
“You ask the very question whieh I cannot answer; but 


T’ll be bound, when once the thing gets wind, there will be | 


plenty who can furnish a good reason for Jehan’s desertion. 
‘There are things which are hard to say to a mother.’’ 

Barba looked stolid again; she felt contemptuous; but 
caution warned her that it was foolish to make an enemy of 
Mellac while the cottage remained in her possession. 

‘* What else have you to say, Monsieur?”’ she asked, coldly. 

Mellac felt the change in her voice. 

““T want to be your friend, if you will let me,” he said. 
“‘T know as well as you do that Marie is good and honest; 
but it looks ill for a girl to be deserted, and the best way to 
shut people’s mouths is to give them something new to 
gossip about. Listen, then. I am willing to marry Marie. 
‘Will you have me for a son-in-law? That will make every- 
thing right.’’ 

The firelight showed Barba’s face and white cap vividly 
in the darkened room. She was staring fixedly; she almost 
gasped with surprise. 

‘**You!’’ she said at last. ‘You, a rich man; besides, 
you are twenty years older than the child.’’ 

‘‘And for that reason better able to. take care of her. 
Listen, Barba Gourin. I can give Marie a home, plenty 
of clothes, a cart to ride in, and a served o fetch water and 
do the hard work, and I know Marie shrinks from work. I 
can give you many comforts that Jehan Kerree could never 
furnish if he lived to be a hundred.’ 

Barba put up her hand to stop him. 

“Peace !’’ she said. ‘‘ You are going too fast, neighbour. 
I must think. I must be quite sure about Jehan Kerrec. 
Leave me now.”’ : 

CUAPTER III. 
HIS WIFE OR HIS WIDOW. 


Louis Mellac went away, and left Barba sitting beside her 
fire. She felt uneasy—quite unlike herself. All through the 
years that had gone she had said, ‘‘ Things happened because 
they were meant to happen ;’’ and it had troubled her that 
there was so large an element of adventurousness in the loves 
of Marie andJehan. It would have seemed more natural for 
her child to have become attached to one of the lads of her 
own village than to Jehan Kerrec, who had come there but 
twice to see his old blind cousin. This offer of Louis Mellac’s 
was a far more natural and common-place arrangement; and 
yet Barba was troubled. — 

“*T am a fool!”’ she said, at last, ‘‘and, what is worse, I 
did not know I was one. It is because of a fancy I have 
taken against Mellac, and because ne did not say he loved 
Marie; it seemed as if he wanted her more from pity than 
from love.’’ 

Barba sighed. She had married without love, to please her 
parents, and she had hoped for a happier lot for Marie. 

The latch of the cow-house lifted, and Marie came in. She 
seated herself on a stool beside her mother, and looked wearily 
into the fire. : 

Barba put one hand on her child’s head. She was not 
addicted to caresses, and just now the poor girl’s heart 
longed sorely for love. She drew her mother’s brown hand 
to her lips and kissed it, and Barba felt a tear on the girl’s 
cheek. ~ - 

‘*Child,”’ she said, ‘‘ we must give up hope. I fear Jehan 
must have been lost at the fishing. He is surely dead.” 

Marie looked up. Her face was white and eager, and her 
eyes were full of dark light. : 

‘He is not dead to me,’’ she said, passionately. ‘‘ He is 
my husband, and, mother, he will come back.”’ : : 

Barba sate still; she knew that it was useless to strive with 
Marie in this mood, but still she knew, too, that her words 
though unheeded at the time, were often accepted later on by 
her daughter. They sate silent some time before she again 
spoke. 
ke Ohild,’’ she said, gently, ‘‘I mean that it is more seemly 
to give up the appearance of hope ; it is better that I should 
lock up the cottage, or try to let it, and that you should give 
up the hope of marrying Jehan. It is fretting your life away 
to go on in vain expectation.”’ ‘ : 

Marie started up, and began to pace the long dark room. 
At last she stopped and knelt down before her mother. 

‘*Oh, mother,’’ she cried— but there were no sobs or tears, 
ilough her face was white and wrung with anguish—‘“‘ do not 
tempt me. I have sworn to-day, at the foot of the blessed 
Cross, that I will give up my self-will, and yet I felt but now 
as if I could strike you for quenching my hope. Mother, I 
heard sad news this day. I have seen Mathurin, the driver 
from Pont Croix, and he says’’—she stopped and pressed her 
hands tightly together—‘‘ he says last time the boats came in 
i She went 
up to the wall and leaned her face against it, but she could 
not sob or ery—her heart felt hard, and seemed to stifle her 
with its weight. 

‘“Where is Mathurin?’’ said Barba, and she rose up and 
went towards the dcor. : 

Marie looked round in surprise. ‘Though her grief made 
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her feel dead and cold to all else, still, she had been so used to 
her mother’s sympathy, that it seemed strange to see her going 
away without one word of comfort for her. 

“* He is gone,”’ she answered. ‘‘I only saw him as he was 
driving out of the village with some travellers; but, mother, 
it is not true—I feel it is not.” 

Barba sate still; she could not say so to Marie just now, 
but it seemed to her that it was better to think of Jehan as 
dead than as faithless. 

All at once Marie turned round. 

“Tt is my punishment,” she said; ‘if Jehan is taken from 
me I deserve it. I was so wilful to him always. I never 
thought of his feelings, only of my own.” 

Barba sate listening, and her face grew troubled. 

“Marie’’—her mother’s voice startled her—‘‘you and 
Jehan parted friends, did you not?” 

The girl looked at her earnestly. % 

“TI thank God and the Blessed Virgin we did, mother, 
though it was more than I deserved, for | had tormented him. 
I behaved so ill that night when he left me that I wonder he 
forgave me.”’ 

Had he forgiven Marie? Barba asked herself. His boat 
might not have come back, but he might not be drowned for 
all that. Suppose Louis Mellac was right. Jehan might have 
landed in some other fishing town, and they might never again 
hear of him. At St. Matthieu news was never heard, unless, 
indeed, by a chance like that of to-day, when Mathurin, or 
some other driver, passed through the village, taking English 
travellers round the coast. As a rule, news had become history 
before it reached the little lonely place, from which none but 
the fishermen ever travelled. 

“Mother, what do you think?’’ the girl said at last, unable 
to bear the silence. 

; Then barba got up and kissed her daughter's pale stricken 
ace. 

“T think that you must listen to me, my child. Whether 
Jehan has perished or not, I do not think he will come back, 
and I cannot think that my Marie will care to have the 
children pointing at her as they used to point at poor mad 
Genevieve.”’ 

Marie shuddered and turned away ; but it seemed to her as 
if she saw the wild eyes and unkempt, waeovered head of the 
poor woman who had gone mad when her lover was lost at sea 
twenty years before. 
wenton, | 

“We must take the things out of the cottage. 
cousin, Michel, will help us to take care of them, and we must 
give up the cottage to Monsieur Mellac.”’ 

Marie turned slowly round and looked at her mother. ‘‘ Do 
you mean,’’ she began— 

But Barba kept her eyes fixed on the wall before her. She 
knew that if once she let feeling get the upper hand Marie’s 
will would rule. 

‘“*T mean,”’ she said, in a dull, monotonous voice, ‘that it 
is best for you, my daughter, that we should both try to 
forget Jehan Kerrec.”’ 

Marie's eyes were full of sad protest, but her mother’s 
face checked her. It seemed to the girl that her sorrow was 
flung back upon her; henceforth she must bear it alone. Her 


mother had never been demonstrative in her sympathy, but | 


the girl had felt that it lay there ready for her when she chose 
to seek it. What had happened to change her mother’s love ? 

But the vow she had taken against her self-will held back 
the angry words that rose on her lips. 
face towards Barba... 

“You can forget him,’? she said. ‘You have forgotten 
him, or you could not speak so; but I am his wife in God’s 
sight, and if, indeed, he has departed, I am his widow.’’ 

“Tt is useless to fight with Providence.’’ Barba had gone 
back to her distaff. ‘' It was meant to happen—there is no 
more to be said.’’ 

Marie only sighed. She felt deeply, almost bitterly, that 
no more could be said about Jehan to her mother. 


CHAPTER IV. 
BESIDE THE FOUNTAIN. 


After that night a great change showed itself in Marie Gourin- 
Her bright archness, the saucy butterfly ways which had made 
her so popular in the little village, were scarcely ever apparent. 
The only time when she sparkled into one of her old smiles 
was when she was trying to cheer Jehan’s blind uncle Michel. 

She and her mother never spoke of Jehan. Louis Mellac 
came often to the cottage, but he usually talked to Barba, and 
Marie had not guessed that his visits were meant for her. He 
promised Barba that he would find a tenant for his cottage, 
and she put away her anxiety. Marie must not be hurried, 
she thought ; but surely this marriage with Monsieur Mellac 
would be the best possible arrangement. ‘‘It was meant to 
happen ;’’ and Barba repeated this till she believed she was 
piously doing God’s will in encouraging the hopes of the rich 
farmer. 

It was a warm evening in June, and Barba sate in her 
cottage spinning, thinking over Mellac’s suit, and wondering 
how all would end. All at once she heard a step outside, and 
she left her spinning and went to the door to meet her visitor. 

He came into the cottage with a determined look on his 
face, and seated himself. 

‘“Mavie has waited long enough,”’ he said, without any 
greeting to Madame Gourin. 

Barba was startled out of her dream of security as he went 
on, roughly, ‘‘I have been doing all I can to please and 
comfort.you, neighbour. Most landlords would have asked for 
their rent at the quarter; but if Marie is to be my wife there 
need be no question of rent between you and me. But now 
it is time for you to try to please me in this matter.’’ 

Marie had said that her mother had forgotten Jehan; and, 
truly, Barba had tried to forget her own affection for the 
true and generous-hearted young fisherman; but at these 
words it seemed to her that Jehan Kerrac stood before her, his 
dark eyes full of mournful reproach. He had: never said a 
rough word to her. Involuntarily she crossed herself and 
murmured an ejaculatory prayer. 

Mellac started. 

“What do you see?’’ he said. 
the Ankou beside the hearth.”’ 

Barba shook her head. : 

“T see nothing present,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Your words alarm 
me. I fear you are over-hasty. Marie is still so young.’’ 

The farmer rose. His face looked hard and stolid, as usual, 
but there was menace in his small sunken eyes. 

“Bah! Iam tired of excuses, Barba Gourin. I mean to 
wed Marie; and therefore, if you shrink from telling her so, I 
will tell her myself. You can choose. ‘Tell her to-night, or 
I shall tell her to-morrow,’’ he said, roughly. 

Barba hesitated; but the farmer’s face told her that she 
must yield. : 

“*T will do your bidding,”’ she said, simply; and Louis 
Mellac walked out of the house without so much as saying 
good evening to her. 

Barba sate with her hands in her lap till Marie came in, and 
then she roused and told her daughter of Mellac’s proposal. 


“You looked as if you saw 


She made no answer, and her mother | 


Jehan’s | 


She turned a pale sad | 


The girl listened, looked hard at Barba to be sure she was 
in earnest, and then she gave a sad smile. 

‘*Mother,’’ she said, ‘‘ Jehan is not dead. I cannot wed 
Louis Mellac while my heart is with Jehan Kerrec.”’ 

Barba gave her back a scared look that startled Marie. 

“Child !’’ she said; ‘‘ but now while I listened to Monsieur 
Mellac, I saw Jehan ; he passed by me with the sad smile of 
the departed. Stay, Marie’*—the girl shook her head in- 
eredulously, but Barba laid her hand solemnly on her arm— 
“it is that that makes me sure. When my mother was young 
she too lost her lover, and she went a long journey beyond 
Dousrnenez, even to the shores of the Baie de Trépassés.. There 
she waited as long as she dared, for it is a perilous thing to do. 
She watched one misty shape after another assemble at the 
edge of the water and wave long, shadow-like arms to hasten 
the boatman who plies between that fatal shore and the Isle 
de Sein ; but she did not see her lover. She told me he was 
perhaps there after all, for every face she gazed on wore so 
subdued and sad a smile that she could not distinguish one 
from another—they seemed but mournful repetitions of the 
same face ; and for this reason I know that Jehan is among 
those who have left ws.’’ 

Marie stood thinking. She had heard this story before ; 
but that was when her heart had been hardened against sad 
impressions by present happiness. A wild idea of going to the 
shore of the departed now thrilled through her. It seemed to 
her that she would recognise her beloved among the sad faces, 
however many there might be, and then hope rose and told her 
it was folly to seek Jehan among the dead. 

** When didgou think you saw him?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Just before you came in. I will tell you all the truth, 
Marie. I will not deceive you in any way. Louis Mellacshas 
long loved you. He has often asked me to speak to you for 
him, and I have said no, and bid him wait; but to-night he 
said he would wait no longer, and then all at once I saw Jehan’s 
pale sad face.’’ 

Marie broke in impetuously, 


“You saw Jehan—yes, and what did that mean? Mother, 


_ you are wise for other people’s visions, but you cannot read 


your own. Jehan’s face was shown you to remind you of him, 
to bid you beware of giving his promised wife to another man, 
for Tam no longer yours to give. You gave me to Jehan,” 
the girl said, passionately. ‘‘T am his—his only here, and for 
ever. Mother, I am his—maid, wife, or widow. TI can never 
put anyone in the place of my love ;. there is no place here’’- 
she put her hand softly on her heart—“‘ he fills me.”’ 

Barba did not look angry, she had prepared herself for 
resistance ; but there was a despairing ring in her voice, when 
she answered. 

“You must have your will, Marie; you have always 
pleased yourself. But I must tell you all, so that you may 
choose with openeyes. If you will not marry Monsicur Mellac, 
we must either beg or we must go to service.” 

Marie fixed wondering eyes on her mother. 

“What do you mean?’’ she said. 
and we have the cow, and the xest. 
with us.’’ 

“TI must pay the rent of the cottage for Jehan, and 
Monsieur Mellac says I must pay also for repairs which Jehan 
said must be made. I have no money, Marie. We have 
nothing beyond our daily needs. If we pay Louis Mellac, we 
must sell all we have and work for others.’’ 

Marie was silent. In her inexperience it seemed to her 
that nothing could be a hardship that was done for the sake of 
Jehan ; but she could not let her mother suffer. 

Presently she raised her head. ‘* You must let ine think,’’ 
she said. ‘Perhaps my way will be made clear. I will tell 
you to-morrow.”’ 

She went up to her mother and held her forehead for the 
usual kiss, but Barba put both arms round the girl, 

“My child,’”? she whispered, ‘‘it is not for myself I urge 
this, but I long to see thee rich and happy.” 

Marie threw back her head so that she might look up in 
her mother’s face. There were tears in her dark eyes, but 
vse was surprised to see some of the old sparkle in the girl’s 

ace. 

“Riches and happiness are not always found in company, 
dear mother. Riches wants so much, and happiness can do 
with so little. But good-night, mother, dear.’’ 

Marie was soon in one of the box beds that stood.on each 
side the fire-place, but she did not get to sleep. She was 
a great believer in dreams; and, as she had prayed devoutly 
before she lay down, it seemed to her that an answer would 
probably come to her in sleep, She could not wed Louis Mellac, 
but some other way would be shown out of her perplexity. She 
fell off at last into heavy dreamless slumber. 

Marie rubbed her eyes when she awoke. Her last idea as 
she fell asleep recurred as she looked round her; but all was 
blank. Nothing had come to her during sleep. ‘The talk 
with her mother had not been effaced by any hopeful dream. 
Every word of it was fixed in her memory. 

She got up earlier than usual; and, without disturbing 
Barba, she took a tall red earthen pitcher and went out of the 
house. Jet ; F 
The village stood on a*point of land almost surrounded by 
the sea; but the country behind the village was wooded, and 
not very far from Barba Gourin’s cottage there was a ruined 
fountain of ancient date, with a niche holding an image of the 
saint to whom the spring had been dedicated. A broken wall 
had once extended round the fountain, and it still measured a 
square space shaded by trees. ‘The steps which led down to 
this damp retreat were moss-grown and broken; but between 
the fissures tufts of lady fern and black spleenwort had secured 
a footing, and looked bright as the morning sun shone down 
on them through the branches overhead. 

Marie tripped down quickly; but she came up the steps 
more slowly, for she had taken a pail as well as the tall red 
pitcher, and the water brimmed over as she left the fountain. 

She sighed. Ah, how Jehan used to lie in wait, always 
ready to carry home her pails for her, and how. hard she had 
been; she had rarely indulged him in ever so short a talk, but 
had always hurried home, with, perhaps, scarcely a smile of 
thanks for his trouble. 

“*T did not deserve his love,’’ she said, ‘‘and it has been 
taken away.”’ 

Something made her look up, and she saw Louis Mellac. 
He must have been concealed among the trees, Marie thought ; 
she felt sure no one could have come down the green lane 
which led from the high road to the fountain. She turned 
pale, for she guessed his purpose. 

“Good morning, Marie,’’ he said ; 
let me take it.’’ 

“No, thank you;’’ and, as Marie held it firmly and Louis 
Mellac tried to take it from her hand, the water splashed out 
and filled his sabots. 

He muttered an ugly sounding word, but he forced a smile. 

‘Come, let me have it, little one,”’ he said. ‘‘ I am stronger 
than you.”’ 

But it seemed to Marie that she could not let the farmer do 
for her what Jehan had done. It would be putting him in her 
lover's place. 


“The cottage is ours, 
Nothing is Be ced 


“that is a heavy pail— 
“~ 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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THE 
MISTLETOE SPRIG OF OLDSTONE HALL. 


(From the Oldstone Chronicles.) 
BY F.C. BURNAND. 


They were asked down to Oldstone by the Baronet and his 
lady,—grandpapa and grandmamma. Two coaches full; one 
held the Barton Gilpins, bringing Miss Constance Greville, 
and the other brought Squire Tull and his family, with young 
Ned Tull, Sir Marmaduke Oldstone’s grandson. 

Ned would have preferred a Christmas in town had he not 
heard of Miss Constance being expected, and as he looked out 
of the postchaise, 
a far from comfortable seat, he scarcely congratulated himself 
on having relinquished the dissipations of the metropolis on 
seeing Miss Constance, listening demurely enough, if attitude 
went for anything, to the remarks of a young dandy recently 
come in from riding. 

What he was saying Ned Tull hadn’t an idea. What he 
himself, Ned Tull, would have been saying ina similar position, 
was as clear as possible. 

“Constance must be won this Christmas Eve’’ muttered 
Ned to himself, as, on the chariot turning the corner, he 
obtained a more distinct view of the youthful beau who was 
paying most assiduous court to the lady in question. 

‘“He looks an empty conceited fellow,”’ said Ned to himself 
as he gave his ruffles a shake, and settled his cravat. 

The Gilpins were settling down. Such a family! Barton 
Gilpin, High Sheriff of his county, had married Miss Letitia 
Oldstone some ten years ago, and several little Gilpins had 
been among the results. : 

Constance Greville was a sort of relation of the Gilpins— 
“the sort’? being a very poor one. She was the daughter of 
a country clergyman who was ‘“‘passing rich or parson 
rich—on a very small sum; and so his comely daughter had 
to give her services as governess where there was some chance 
of remuneration, and, at all events, a certainty of relieving the 
family at home by her enforced absence. 

Constance was the dearest little thing in the world, as any of 
my readers may sce from the illustration ; and was the cheapest 
little thing in the house, as anyone, acquainted with Mr. and 
Mrs. Barton Gilpin’s establishment of seven children, would 
soon have ascertained. 

Education was not at high pressure then, as it is now, but 
human nature was pretty much the same; and the Barton 
Gilpins—for all their fine house, splendid liveries, and 
influential connections—were not less pleased than other 
generous spirits at getting as much as they could for as little 
as possible. 

If Constance was their poor relation, they were her ‘‘xear”’ 
relations—very near indeed. Be this as it may, Constance was 
intluded in the invitation; for, somehow or other, Lady 
Oldstone, the kindliest old gentlewoman possible, had heard a 
sort of whisper of Ned Tull having suddenly discovered under 
his enormous waistcoat and resplendent frill a something which 
seemed to trouble him considerably, and which my Lady con- 
cluded was most certainly a warm, impressionable heart. 

The young man, for all his pleasure-loving, pleasure- 
seeking temperament, was well-disposed enough, and, being 
also well-to-do, would soon be well disposed of. He was free 
to choose, and had enough and to spare for himself and a wife 
of his choice, without troubling himself as to what the world 
might be pleased to say. 

True that he was my Lady’s grandson; but what of that? 
Sir Marmaduke had married both his daughters sufficiently 
well for love and money ; and Ned Tull, the first issue of the 


first marriage, was now twenty-five years of age, while the | 


Gilpin offspring had many many years before them ere they 
would be called upon to lead, or be led, to the Hymeneal altar. 

Ned was a favourite of my Lady’s; so was Constance; and 
there would be an extra provision in my Lady’s last will and 
testament, which undoubtedly would be for their particular 
benefit. 

Squire Tull and his wife looked higher for a daughter-in- 
jaw than a poor relation, forced to go out as a governess, and 


in craning their necks after the ideal they overlooked the real, | 


which either of them could have seen, with half an eye between 
them, had they taken the trouble. Such being their views 
for a daughter-in-law, it is no wonder that they were equally 
ambitious for the future of their danghter Amelia Tull, who 
had been staying with the Gilpins, and had arrived with them 
in their coach. There was one other to make up the resident 
party at Oldstone Hall, and as he was no unimportant person 
in his own eyes—and not unfavourably regarded by somebody 
else’s—he cannot be omitted here. 

The Hen. Dick Pauncefort was a beau, a gay gallant, with- 
out any idea of ‘“‘ranging”’ himself, and very strong ideas 
about disarranging himself. He was -ufficiently rich to enable 
him to pass his time between town and country, enjoying 
both and belonging distinctly to neither. 

He was emphatically a gay young bachelor, the second son 
of an Earl, and heir to a far more considerable property than 
usually falls to the lot of younger sons of noble families. 

In society a beau, in the field a sportsman, a kind-hearted, 
careless, inconsistent sort of a person, balancing between good 
and evil, vain of his personal appearance, and too apt to 
think himself irresistible with the fair sex—‘‘if he only took 
the trouble.’’ Seeing Constance, he thought she was worth 
the trouble; and after a slight greeting to Amelia, who seemed 
dreadfully chagrined by his neglect, he commenced a flirtation 
on the spot with the pretty young companion, who had the 
merit of appealing to him as a novelty. 

It was dangerous, in more ways than one. In those good 
old days, duelling was not by any means out of fashion, and 
for les beaux yeux, two young sparks, crossed in love, would soon 
find their blades crossed in anger. 

Ned Tull neither knew nor cared who the dandy in the riding- 
coat might be; but he did know and care, very much, for the 
little lady in the prodigious bonnet and the enormous muff, 
both of which were seasonable and fashionable presents from 
my Lady of Oldstone Hall, while Sir Marmaduke had pre- 
sented her with a stick @ Ja mode and a neat little silken 
purse for her own private pocket, accompanied by a neat little 
speech for her own private ear. 

So Constance’s heart was glad; and no wonder there was 
a smile on her lips, ae Dick Pauncefort, after a formal intro- 
duction, began paying his court to her inthe latest style of 
Fops’ Alley. 

‘“‘T am so glad to hear we are to spend our holiday together 
here,’’ observed Dick. ‘‘I hope we shall become better 
acquainted.”” 

‘‘Indeed, Sir, I hope we shall,’’ was the maiden’s simple 


y: 
“‘T trust I shall be found to improve on acquaintance, like | 


good wine,”’ continued the youth, smiling, and, sooth to say, 
not unwilling to throw out a bait for a compliment. 

“Oh, I am sure you will,’ returned Miss Constance, so 
artlessly, and so readily, as to cause the slightest shade of 
annoyance to pass over the young man’s brow. 

‘*T am sure that Miss Constance won’t,”’ he said. 


in which, with his portly parents, he had | 


i 


“Won't what?’’ she asked naively. 

“‘Improve,’’ he replied, with a look intended to convey 
unutterable things. 

‘“ Why not?” she asked again. 

He was in for a catechism. 

“Because she can’t,’’? answered the young man, rather 
abashed at the obscurity of his compliment. 

‘‘Can’t improve !’’ exclaimed Miss Constantia, pretending 
to be horribly shocked. ‘‘Am I so bad?” 

‘No; pardon me—so perfect, there is no room for improve- 
ment.”’ 

She curtsied ; he bowed. 

Sir Marmaduke, at the door, called out, 

‘Here, Dick Pauncefort, let me introduce to you my 
grandson, Master Edward Tull. You’re just about of an age, 
and ought to know one another.” 

The two young men saluted each other courteously, but 
rather more ceremoniously than Sir Marmaduke had expected. 
He was a stickler for ceremony, but not on these occasions. 
However, he trusted to a loving cup of spiced wine, round the 
cheery fire, to smooth the wrinkles and warm the hearts. 

They all adjourned to the dining-room, where the butler, 
the men-servants, and maids, were preparing for keeping the 
eve in true old-fashioned style. 

Christmas itself was to be magnificent, but this was just the 
preparation, the overture. 

It was not to be a late night. There was to be no deep 
drinking, or long sitting, but a merry dinner, foreshadowing 
the Pudding, the Turkey, and the Boar’s Head, which were to 
be in all their glory to-morrow, and a social, cheery gathering 
in the evening to dance until midnight, and not a minute after, 
so as to be ready for the duties and pleasure of the next day. 

My Lady had strictly commanded her maids that, on no 
account, should any mistletoe appear before Christmas Day 
itself. That was her rule. e 

“Plenty of Folly, under the Holly,’’ said the Old Lady, 
‘Con the day itself; but not before.’’ 

But Dick Pauncefort had a design. 

Stealing quietly out of the drawing-room, he chose a 
secluded spot behind ‘‘ My Grandfather's clock ’””—since cele- 
brated in the ballad-lore of our country, or rather of our 
Town—and fixed the tiniest atom of mistletoe to the bottom of 
the lamp that hung in the recess. 

Then he retired. 

In the meantime, Ned has engaged Constance in a téte-d- 
téte, and has taken good care to secure her as his neighbour 
at dinner, and as his partner in most of the dances afterwards. 
Health and Happiness, and Christmas Cheer, and a Hearty 
Welcome to Oldstone Hall, were the toasts of the evening, the 
Host and Hostess were ‘‘drunk’’ with all the honours, and, 
after a brief discussion of the full-bodied port, which Squire 
Tull and the elders were loth to leave, but for the prospect of 
a midnight bowl of punch by way of a nightcap, the whole 

arty reassembled in the drawing-room, where spinnet, 
hadies, and ‘all kinds of music”? were already tuning up for 
glees, carols, and the dance. 

““Why,’”’ observed Squire Tull, who was in the mezriest 
mood possible, ‘‘ there ’s no mistletoe !”’ 

The omission was noticed by all in various ways. 

Miss Constance smiled at the fire. 

Dick Pauncefort looked hard at her, which is a wrong 
expression in his case, as he looked anything put hard—on the 
contrary, remarkably soft, until, meeting Amelia Tull’s 
glance, he seemed to be a bit ashamed of himself, and pre- 
tended to be absorbed in contemplating the decorations. 

Ned Tull looked angry, and then looked foolish. 

Sir Marmaduke answered his son-in-law the Squire, 

“My dear John, don’t you know by this time that we never 
do have mistletoe on Christmas Eve ?”’ 

‘‘T never noticed its absence before,’’ the Squire protested. 

“And you don’t know the story ?”’ asked my Lady. . 

Well, whether he did or not, or whether they did or not, 
very certain it is that Sir Marmaduke was ready to give it 
them in rhyme, in his bluff, old, hearty voice, with a good tune 
and a chorus to it, too, on which he absolutely insisted. He 


called it 
THE SPRIG OF MISTLETOE. 
(From the Chronicles of Oldstone Hall.) 


7 
In Oldstone Hall there’s a legend old, 
The Mistletoe Kiss, ’tis writ in gold. 
On a parchment scroll of an ancient date, 
When the Red and White Rose were within the gate. 
When Christmas Eve was kept in the way 
That our forefathers kept it for many a day. 
When the merry retainers a carol sang, 
And the bell in the tower a welcome rang. 
Sing ho! sing hey! 
Be merry and gay, 
With the Mistletoe Bough 
In the ancient way ! 
Cuorvs (taken up by all the guests), 
Sing ho! sing hey! &c. 


i. 
In Oldstone Hall, so the story goes, 
Were met the friends of the pure White Rese. 

And the Baron’s daughter, 

So fair that night 

Than the pure White Rose, 

Was far more white. 
For in secret her wounded lover lay 
A Red Rose hurt in the last affray. 
And o’er the door where he lay so low 
Hung a fresh-gathered sprig of mistletoe. 

Sing ho! sing hey! &c. 
It. 
* T was Christmas Eve,—and a White Rose Knight, 
Whose eyes beamed wild with a fiendish light, 
The damsel track’d— 
And his arm he threw 
Around her waist, 
‘‘T will take my due, 
For Cupid’s mistletoe hangs above,’’ 
He cried ;—but a blow from a mailéd glove 
Flouted his ear, and laid him low 
’Neath the fresh-gathered sprig of mistletoe. 
Sing ho! sing hey! &c. 


Iv. 
The wounded lover has risen in strength ; 
The White Rose Knight has measured his length 
On the floor. She clung 
To her lover,—they fied 
In the night. The ‘Two Roses, 
The White and the Red. 
And lives were lost, hearts broke with téars, 
And never at Oldstone these many years 
On Christmas Eve do they ever show 
A fresh-gathered sprig of mistletoe. 


Sing ho! sing hey! &c. 


iN 


“They were idiots to fight,”’ said the Squire. 

“‘T quite agree vith you,’’ said his wife. 

“T suppose,” o»served Sir Marmaduke to the first speaker, 
“that had you been the Baron you would have ordered the 
two young men to shake hands—have stopped all quarrelling 
for that night at least.”’ 

‘Of course, my dear,’’ exclaimed my Lady. ‘‘T detest 
politics in families. And the White and Red Roses were 
political parties.” 

The Squire was not so certain about this; but if he had 
been the Baron, his opinion was that the best thing would have 
been to have summoned the chaplain, given away his daughter, 
made the Red Rose into a White one, and then all would have 
lived happily ever after. 

A dance! A dance! 

It was getting late; at least, so said the Grandfather's 
clock. 

There was no ‘‘sitting out’? in those days except when 
you were honestly tired. 

The clock’s old hands—cunning ‘“‘old hands’’ both of 
them—stole on noiselessly upon all, except the few who might 
be listening for the regular mechanical beat, as it ticked off the 
seconds and approached nearer and nearer to the end of 
Christmas Eve, and the beginning of Christmas Day. The old 
people might have been listening, and have heard the sound 
of.the clock above that of the music, and above the hum of 
the dancers. But for all that, they talked on and on, of the 
years that were past, of former meetings like the present, 
of those who had passed away, and whose places in their 
oe oT and their kindly memories could never again be 
filled. 

It was the quadrille, and le Cavalier seul had to perform. 

The Cavalier Seul was Mr. Tull. 

Suddenly, in the very middle of his advance, he dashed 
forward, with a low exclamation that startled everyone out ot 
their propriety, and made for the clock. 

A seream—a woman's scream—a blow—a fall, 

* * * ¥ ie 

That unhappy Dick! 

That confounded mistletoe ! 

He had been watching Constance, who had been charged 
with the duty of superintending the arrangement of the trays 
and glasses for the midnightwassail-bowl, in which the Health 
of Old Father Christmas was to be celebrated. 

On her return he had waylaid her under the mistletoe. Ned 
had seen his arm passing round her waist, and that was enough, 
and too much, for him. 


* * * * * 


In a second the whole room was in an uproar. 

The clock hands pointed warningly—five minutes to mid- 
night. Old Father Christmas within five paces of the room. 

Outrage, abuse, violence—a challenge ! 

All in two minutes, and Old Father Christmas within three 
paces of the door. 

Rage, sorrow, and tears. Expostulation, explanation, 
accusation, and Old Father Christinas within one minute of 
the door! 

“ Stop, all of you!’’ cries Sir Marmaduke, imperatively, 
as he stands clasping his old wife round the waist, and holding 
one hand aloft, as if commanding their silence. 

The solemn hour cf midnight chimed forth. 

Then, from without, in sweet narmony arose the old familiar 
carol, of which the sweet burden is— 


‘* Peace on earth! To men goodwill! 
Peace on earth ! 
To men goodwill !’’ 


* * * * * 


Ah! my good friends, ‘‘In the Hing’s name, let fall your 
swords and daggers !”’ 

What need to recount how this night ended or the next 
day began ? 

What need to say that the Honourable Dick got a lesson, 
and that Amelia read it to him? That Master faward and 
Miss Constance found such support in Sir Marmaduke and my 
Lady that any opposition was withdrawn on the spot, and all 
ended happily ? 

And wasn’t the little sprig of mistletoe preserved until it 
dried up, and became dust, and was lost, and was swept away 
with some other rubbish by a new housemaid in the course of 
the next quarter; and how it was asked for next Christmas 
and was not forthcoming? And how Sir Marmaduke sang 
the old song and told a new story—the story I’ve just 
been telling — which was thenceforth entered into the 
Chronicles of Oldstone Hall, where it may now be found by 
anyone who can find that invaluable work—to whom and 
every one else I send this greeting, and wish, as freshly and 
heartily as ever, 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


THE STIRRUP CUP. 


Long and late were the revels in the old Tudor lodge on tne 
oceasion which our Artist has depicted. Ah! as Hans 
Breitmann said, on a memorable occasion, ‘‘ Where is dat 
barty now?’? Buta truce to melancholy. There is no indi- 
gestion, at allevents, to remind us of that seventeenth-century 
Christmas merry-making, whatever may be the case as 
regards the feast—the liberal and abundant feast which we 
have in anticipation. They, that is to say, my Lord Bountiful 
and his pretty daughters and their gallant Cavalier guests, have 
evidently no fear ef consequences before their eyes. Fast 
and furious, we suspect, has been the drinking as well 
as the dancing in the old hall this night. Yet those 
noble gentlemen must not be suffered to leave without 
the final rite of hospitality—the cavalier’s parting stirrup- 
cup—to wish them God’s speed; to keep their blood aglow 
on the journey through the frosty air along the snow-covered 
road, and as a pledge of another merry meeting. So, the 
guests being accompanied to the door or watched from the 
casement, their great riding-cloaks and slouched hats donned, 
their feet in the stirrups, the retainers in readiness with their 
torches to light them to the park gates, the bumpers of malmsey 
ured out from the silver tankards, there is nothing remains 
ut to quaff the generous wine ; and then ono “ Hurrah! ” nay, 
another, and yet another, longer—‘t Herra—h!”’ till the very 
dog joins in chorus, and the startled owls in the ivy take up 
the shout in a plaintive minor refrain, and even the rooks in 
the tall trees of the neighbouring wood caw a dream-like 
echo. No fear for these gay knights of a Roundhead surprise 
on their way home; the costumes tell us that the “ King” 
had already ‘‘come to his own.’? The only fear which will 
haunt one of them is touching the prosperity of his suit with 
one of those pretty damsels standing in the doorway ; but as 
it was this same gentleman whe (unless we are falling into an 
historical error) shortly afterwards commissioned the Court 
painter of the time, Sir Peter Lely, to execute her portrait as @ 
shepherdess in amber and blue satin, with a lapful of flowers, 
he could not have been kept long in suspense. 
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Happy Days. There is something of 
regret and gloom in the first appearance 
of Grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted by their premature appearance. 
Mis. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR 
RESTORER happily affords a safe and 
sure means of restoring them again to 
the freshness and beauty of youth. 
MRS. 5. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S FAIR 
RESTORER is no new_ low-priced 
arti¢le; itis the old-established standard 
and reliable article known and spoken 
most highly of inevery civilised country. 
Every good thing for the hair that the 
most scientific men of the old and new 
world can mean are combined in 
MRS. 8, A, ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR 
RESTORER. It requires only a few 
applications to restore grey hair to its 
youthful colour ard lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its 
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CANNOT FAIL TO RESTORE GREY 


HAIR TO ITS YOUTHFUL COLOUR, 
GLOss, AND BEAUTY. When the 
hair turns on losea its lustre, 
and falls »_ At Ta el requires 
nourishment, MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER, by its 
entle tonic action, strengthens and 
mvigorates the hair, and by thre opera- 
tion of natural causes grey or white hair 
is quickly restored to its youthful colour, 
‘loag, and beauty. It will stop its fall- 
mg, and induce a healthy and most 
juxurious growth. Use no other pre- 
paration with it, not even oil or pomade, 
or Zylo-Balsamum. 


ME: s. A. ALLEN’S 
ORLD’S HAIR RESTORER. 


There are two special qualities which determine and fix the 
superiority and excellence of MRS. §. A. ALLEN'’S WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER. First—Its Lee quick action, and the 
new growth, life, and vigour that it is sure to give to the hair, 
never failing by a few applications to RESTORE GREY OR 
WHITE HAIR TO ITS UTHEFUL COLOUR, impartin to 
the hair a delightful aroma, fresh, delicate, and dnchangeable in 
any climate. Second ite cary SE er without any previous 
preparation of the hair; without that sticky and disagreeable 
sulphur odéur found and complained of in other preparations. 
it never stains the skin or linen. It retains the hair in any 
desired position, and is cooling and cleansing to the scalp. 

AvTION !—The Genuine only ip Pink Wrappers. 
Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, an Dealers in 
in only one size. Large Bottles. 
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remove ail dandruff, and give the Hair a 
Reeutit glos,Wordy cao derbe 
ess, the 
1° £1088, tar that te dressed with 
Ke inaaithyy vigoet a a 
i a our an 
ae a dendram, and 


Tt is a clear, transparent, cooli waa oil, combined with 
its 


Sold by alt Chemists 


RS. S.A. ALLEN'S ZYLO- 


RS. 8. A. 
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oilet Articles, | 


A 
PEARL,LIKB’ WHITENESS, oe | 


L2GALISATION OF MARRIAGE WITH 
A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER. 


QOFIIONS of the PRESS, &e. 


\HE PRINCE OF WALES, May 6, 1879. 
“ My Lords,—I have to present a tition, signed by 3238 
farmers of N orfolk, raying for the lecalisation ot eee ars 
a deceased wife's sister, I present it, my Lords, on Pocal and 
eneral unds, It is my firm conviction That if this bill passed 
it would be of advantage to the community at large, and I there- 
fore give my hearty support to the noble Lord who moves the 
second r ig of the bill.” 


ORD HOUGHTON, May 6, 1879. 
Tee gta weyers was the mal ae Boren the 
) ANC country were commit y the passing of that 

Act (Lord Lyndiatata Act)? The Legislature declared that 
such marriages after a certain date were to be unlawful, and in 
the eed aspect sinful; and yet they were made obligatory 
on all wi i 
of that Act Parliament placer @ certain number of persons in 
a position in which, if they came to consider these marriages 
wrong and yoid, they could be enforced upon them by an action 


for the restitution of conjugal rights; by another clause in the | 


same Act Parliament, declared them yoid ab initio, and by 
implication sinful. There neither was, nor is there in fact, in 
the Statute Book of any country in the world an Act so incon- 
sistent in its provisions, so repugnant to common sense, and 50 
shocking to the first dictates of morality.” 


[HE TIMES, May 7, 1879.—‘‘ The debate 


yesterday in the House of Lords upon the bill for iegalising 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister cannot but mark an im- 
portant stage in the discussion of this question. ‘The bill was 
rejected, but by a majoyvity of only 20 in a House of 182; and as 
fourteen {Bishops voted in the. majority against one in the 
minority, it is evident that Jay opinion was very closely balanced 
indeed. The division must he regarded as a spontaneous ex- 
pression of the existing balance of opinion. From that 
view it must needs have tgreat weight. The persons who have 
married their deceased wives’ sisters, and those who are desirous 
to do so, will be able to say that in the House of Lords there is a 
yery close balance of opinion on the subject, and that the ques- 
tion must be regarded as at least an open one.» The con: 
must be to give encouragement to such marriages, and thus to 
increase the “pressure which is brought to bear apen Parliament 
in favour of an alteration of the law. . . The decision of 
this, as of all other matters of legislation, rests ultimatety with 
the people eae If, as Lord Houghton maintains, the 
majority of the middle classes are See pee by ey petition of 
the }farmerg of Norfolk and Buckinghamshire, the dislike of 
women to the measure, of which the Bishop of London ts con- 
fident, will not prevent its passing. here is no unquestioned 
authority by which the matter can be decided. Thi 
London atmits that there is no direct prohibition of these 
marriages to be found th Scripture; and-as soon as the eel 
becomes one of inference, aad presumption, considerations of 
general expediensy and of the tentlency of public opinicm can 
no longer be exclided. The mere fact that we are very singular 
in maintaining our prohibjtion of such marriages is sufficiont 
ae show that there is much to be said in favour of allowing 

em. 


HE DAILY NEWS, May 7, 1879.—‘‘Is | ™ 


there any conceivable reason why the law should thrust in 
its stiff and awkward hand, and declare that under no circum- 
stances shall such a marriage take place in England? Cun any- 
thing be more absurd than the argument which treats a man's 
relation to his stster-in-law as consanguinity, and insists that 


becauses he sometimes speaks of her as his sister she isas though | 


she were born. of the same blogd? Finally, can. any theory 

more unfounded and less invi than that which assumes that 
no man can look pace his sisters-in-law or his cousins or his 
aunts without resolving to marry one of them so soon as his 
wife shal] havegiven hi » the opportunity hy considerately dying ? 
Such, however, are the theorios by which! 


the community, would tend to remove in certain peculiar cases 
an unnatural obstruction to a very natural arrangement.” 


“year, because both 


o had contracted them up to that date. By one portion | 


joint of | 


uence | 


- with a deceased wife's sister is a puzzlétome. Ik: 


@ Bishop of | 


¢ opposition is justi- | 
fied to a measure which, entirely harmless as regards the bulk of 


7 > 
UNCAN M‘LAREN, M.P., Nov. 29, 
_1878.—‘ I have always voted against this bill, but the 
question is base Sap 8 more and more difficult and delicate every 
€ he last and the present Government have 
gre their consent to bills passed Colonial Legislatures 
cealising these marriages. When that is done in respect. of 
them, which are almost part and parcel of ourselyes, it is dif- 
ficult to. why they should not be legalised in this country.” 


x n , - 
RCHBISHOP WHATELY, Feb, 20,1851. 
. “ Waiving, then, the irrelevant questions of what mar- 
riages are suitable and desirable, and of the Mosaic Law and 
foreign canons, let vegies be brought to the discussion. of the 
true question, which is whether a sufficient public benetit from 
the restriction can be proved to justify the abridgment of a 
man’s liberty? Whether the evil of leaving all men to judge 
for themselves in this point is greater than that of meddlesome 
legislative interference with domestic concerns. Certainly 
experience proved for a century and more, before the Act of 1836, 
that the evils to society now apprehended are chimerical, for 
there was then no real prohibition of such marriages. It was 
well known that these marriages might and did not seldom take 
piece, and yet no such evil results to society as men now dream 


oe ensued. | ‘Those dreams are refuted by experience us well a 
dy reason. 


(\ARDINAL WISEMAN—“‘Do you 


J construe that passage in Leviticus (xviii. 18) as prohibiting 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister, or merely as saying that 
aman should not take two wives together, at the same time, 
being so related?’ ‘Certainly, that verse appears to have the 
latter meaning, that two sisters should not be living together in 
the same house as wives of the same person.’ . . . ‘Is such 
a marriage held by your Church as prohibited in Scripture?’ 
ny not. Tt is considered a matter of ecclesiastical 
jegislation, 


FITZGERALD, Bishop of Cork. 


R. 

J “ These marriages are not contrery to the Divine command. 
‘The Scriptural argument against them seems to me to break 
down at every step. In proportion as, by our prohibitions, we 
multiply the opportunities of temptation and preygnt the 
enjoyment of any seeming advantage not evil in itso in the 
same proportion we extend and increase the power of the enemy 
of mankind.” 


DROFESSOR MAX MULLER, Dec. 13, 


1877.—" How any Hebrew scholar could so misinterpret 
Leviticus xvili,.18, 80 as to make it a prohibition of marriage 
now of one 
analogous case only—the falsification of a verse in the ‘ Veda,” by 
which it was turned into a commandment for the burning of a 
widow on the death of her husband.” 


([HE Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN (Master of the 


Temple), Feb. 28, 1871 :—‘I am decidedly in favour of a 
change in the law regarding marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister. It appears to me to be at present in a position most 
unsatisfactory both in point of justice and policy, and L have 
never scrupied tp express that opinion. We have no right to 
create sins, and 'T beticye such marriages to be sins of man’s 
creating, not God's. ‘The anrument “ees them from Scripture 
has always appeared to me to break dawn utterly. And my 
experience of social lite among the poor in « Northern town leads 
mo to lament the existence of amy arbitrary hindrance, such as I 

slieve this to be, to the legal union of two persons whese illegal 
union is the certain alternative.” 


MHE ROYAL COMMISSIONERS, 1847-8. 


—'' Some persons contend that these marriages are forbidden 
expressly or Inferentially by Seripture. If this, opinion be ad- 
mitted, caditquestio. ut it does not appear from the evidence 
that this opimion is generally entertained. We do not find that 
the persons who contract these marriages, and the relations and 
friends who approve them, have adess strong sense than others 
of religious and moral obligution or are marked by laxity of 
conduct. These marriages will take place when a concurrence 
of circumstances gives rise to mutual attachment; they are not 
eobeaeree on legislation.”"—Report signed by the Bishop of 
Lichfield, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Blake, Mr. 
Justice Williams, and Lord Advocate Rutherfurd. 


HE DAILY TELEGRAPH, May 7, 1879. 


“To say, ag.did the Bishop of London, that ‘any change 
in the law would ‘destroy the free, trustful, and pie seenee 
with which a man regards his sister-in-law at present,’ is 
simply to argue outside the region of human nature. A man's 
£ feclines’ in such matters are wholly unaffected by statutes, for 
as yet no human legislature has discovered how to modify or 
control the domestic affections by Act of Parliament. The Bishop 
of London's reasoning seems to fest on the assumption, which is 
really as insulting as it is gratuitous, that but for the law which 
prohibits a man marrying “his deceased wife's sister, everybody 
would try to tamt with impurity this now spotless relationship. 
The way of dealing with such a question ts to treat it in the 
roe of these whose solvent for social and political difficulties 
is liberty.” 


(HE DAILY CHRONICLE, May 7, 1879. 


- “We have little sympathy with the objections raised on 
the ground thet the bill would upset happy social relations, as 
the Bishop of London contended, or would destroy the relations 
between brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, as Lord Cranbrook 
maintained, It seems to us that the public feeling is Sey 
in its favour, for the marriages in question are socia Wy i 
as valid. Why, then, maintain a restriction which has only. the 
effect of branding the issue of such murriages with the mark of 
illegitimacy?” 


"i RRORTINCE ES ER eral A a BRE ee 
\HE ECHO, May 7, 1879.—‘' The position 
of a man with a small income who finds himsel® suddenly 
left with the burden of a young family w his hands is often 
peculiarly difficult. To him a second rriage is almost a 
necessity. He needs ip his house a woman young enough to 
undertake the multifatious duties of the household; if he does 
not marry her, be she a deceased wife's sister or any one else, 
scandal i8 almost sure to arise. Such a man’s choice is ay 
limited. It is not easy for him to find a wife, in other ways sul 
able, who is willing to commence married life with a family of 
young children upon her hands. Between a stramge woman and 
e sister of the deceased wife there ‘can, as a rule, be very, little 
doubt as to who would be the most Ikely to treat the children 
wath kindness,and the result is that both with and without the 
form of marriage such unions are frequent among the industrial 
clagses.”" 


(PRE GLOBE, May 9, 1879.—‘* It cannot 


be denied that there is very strong and influential pressure, 
and a powerful current of sentiment and opinion, not onty in 
our colonies, but at home, in favour of Jegalising marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister. It is already legal in some of our 
colonies, and it is anomalous, and doubtitss sometimes causes 
pain and grievous embarrassment, that marriagts which are 
yalid in one part of the empire should not be the same in all 
parts.”” 


LOYD’S WEEKLY LONDON 


NEWSPAPER, May. 10, 1879.— All that ean be said for 
and against marriage with he sister of a man's deceased wife 
has been repeated ad nanseam, and the balance is largely in 
favour of such marriages. Indeed, pgblic opinion is so thoroughil 
made up on the subject that pepe come impatient when It is 

ned, It is understood to be one of those undeniably 
nectssary social reforms that must, by the impulge of necessity, 
be carried.” 


hh ah ed 
A POOR PARSON, 1879.—Extract from 
‘a letter in the “Standard,” of Feb. 17, 1879:—" To declare 
that this question is not an a one is to ignore facts. 
The question would be the burning question of the day if, the 
good sense and right feeling of the public did pet extend that. 
indulgence and absolution the perpetrators of these marriages 
which only a small section of fhe Church of England denies. I 
sincerely hope that something will be done to Rape ee pain- 
fal position of thousands of deserving families during the 
coming Session of Parliament, for, if not, Tam, convinced that 
the question will be made very prominent in the next general 
election, and I would not support any member who would not 
pledge himself to vote for the removal of this oppressive law. 
[He COUNTESS of CHARLEMONT, 
May 1, 1879:—‘ Phere is one. argument,"and Lady Charle- 
mont. considers it a strong one, in favour of such marriages, 
which is, that now the foolish op,<..cnts thereof say that a 
woman would never-feel safe in admitting her sister to her house 
as a resident if, after a wife's death, a marriage between the 
widower and the sister were possible. This is sheer folly. Why, 
such a degrading idea would prevent a woman having a consin— 
often dear as a sister—or a friend to es with her. Now, if a 
irl goes to nurse and comfort her dead sister's children— 
for whom she must have @ natural affection—old gossips shake 
Rel me the yoo stands pee 
, she is in her brother's honse. o would cheris! 
a gee Ret ‘A stranger? Well, the kind 
thrust aside for some fiady girl, who would have 
g of repulsion.” 


BYTERY, Jan. 7, 1879:—‘ That marriage with a 
rari sister, being a mmather in regard to which the law 
Chi 


(OTHER PRESBYTERIES.—Resolutions 
similar tothe above have been passed by nineteen out of 


ty-seven Presbyteries in the United Presbyterian Church, 
re a the gave has declared these marriages 
be anti-Scriptural. 


EE —————— —— ——————— 
HE Rev. Dr. MOFFAT, Au ee 2, nade 
C eren marryin a decea ife’s sister, my 
souks ie deat the © Z ad to take a wife to her sister to 
Vix her beside the other in her lifetime’ can have only this one 
meanin that after the death of a wife the widower is at 
lil i marry her sister, How. samne can view the 
ht is to me incomprehen! bie. Baan in the provi- 
been employed in translating the ure into an 
language, I thinte I have thoroughly as prorat ly 
studied every verse, but I never could conceive ft. to be possible 
for Biliteal scholars and critics to come to any other conclusion 
regurd to the above passage than the one stated, 


} rich 


ORD CHIEF JUSTICE DENMAN.—“ If 

4 the Act (of 1835) has notoriously failed in its operation ; if 
these marriages, though discountenanced by the Legislature, 
have become more numerous, net only among the lower classes, 


alarge proportion of whom must ever remain ignorant of the | 


existence of this and similar Interferences by law with freedom, 
but among the cultivated, the thoughtful, the conscientions, the 
exemphary; if the stigma set by the law is not stamped by 
publie opinion ; if the offenders are as well received as before, 
and are even respected for acting on a just view of Scriptural 
text, perverted by erroneous interpretations; in such case it will 
surely be more Wlitie to mal the hiw consistent with reason, 
than in a fruitless ende&your to bend reason to urbjtrary law, to 
vex amd ute where we cannot prevent, to ‘ Cirse whom the 
Lord hath not cursed, and defy whom he hath not defied." 


HE Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P., 


April 21, 1869.—‘‘ He had never heard yet, and he felt satisfied 
that he never should hear, an argument sueh as an honest and 
learned lawyer could offer to a learned Judge against the propo- 
sition of hia honourable and learned friend the member for 
Marylebone (Mr. Thomas Chambers). An accumulated sense of 
the inconveniences arising from the present state of the law, 
and a knowledge of the grievous and fearful cases of injury and 
suffering grising from that law, made him feel he could not give 
a silent vote on that occasion,and that he ought to use any argu- 
ment that occurred to him, with the hope of influencing some of 
those who heard him to give their yotes fora final and satiefactory 
settlement of the question. He had heard this question discussed 
gan times In the society of women-——women of cultivation, and 
adinirable in their lives—arid yet he must say that he never 
heard in that society any of thote fearful vaticinathons which he 
had heard from the Orpen side of the House. He held that 
personal freed, should be the great rule in these cases. Men 
and women were themselves the best judges, on the whole, of the 
nxitrimonial contracts they shonld make. He asked the House 
to suipport the Bill on grounds of common justice, as between the 

class and the poor. He asked the House by an emphatic 
yote to affirm the principle—for this was all he asked—of personal 
liberty for the men and women, of this country in the chief con- 


cern of their lives, as against a law in respect of which there was | 


no pretence that it had a foundation In nature or received a 
sanction from revelation.” 


(CHEF JUSTICE STORY, Massachusetts. 

“Nothing is more common in almost all the States of 
America than second maxriages of this sort, and, so far from bein 
doubtful as to their moral tendency, they are among us deemer 
the very best sort of marriages. In my whole life I never heard 
the slithtest suggestion against them founded on moral er 
domestic considerations. Everything that I have read upon this 
subject for the list twenty years has satisfied me that the objec- 
tion is utterly unscriptural and unfounded.” 


ARRIAGE LAW REFORM 
ASSOCIATION, 21, Parliament-street. London, 8.W. 
T. PAYNTER ALLEN, Secretary. 


EVER SWEET. 
RARE and PRECIOUS PERFUMES. 
PIESSE and LUBIN. 


2000 varieties of Scents, refined Soaps, Sachets, Odorous Waters, 
Ladies’ Toilet Requisites, Pomades, Oils, Hair Washes, Denti- 
frices, Gologne, Complimentary and Wedding Presents, 
Fountains, &. 


ROYAL LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, NEW BOND-ST. 
PIESSE AND LUBIN’S 


PESTACHIO NUT 
SKIN AND 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


Imparts a natural whiteness and youthful delicacy to the skin, 
attainable by no other means; also represses the 
unpleasantness of too copiows persp ‘ration. 


2, NEW BOND-STREET,-LONDON. 
MAY BE HAD OF 
All fashionable nde a es and ra reais throughout the Earth, 
w 


1 the same facility as a Book. 
In Boxes, 2s. 6d., 48. 6d 


COLD CREAM OF ROSES. 
PIESSE AND LUBIN 


repare this exquisite cosmetic with the greatest care. Fresh 
ily in jars, is. Cold cream soap, free m alkali, 2s. per lb. 
Bold by 1 fashionable Druggists and Perfumers. Be sure to 
ask for Piesse and Lubin’s manufactures, to prevent disappoint- 


ment: Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-strect. 


COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 
PIESSE AND LUBIN 


have the honourto announce that they have, under special 

command, made a new and exquisite vo pour le monchoir, 

named the COMEDIE FRANCAISE. Sold in Bottles, 28. 6d., 

5s., As. at all fashionable Druggists and Perfumers in the prin- 
world. 

ot atitied at the Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bend-street. 


HITE WOOD ARTICLES, fer Painting 
Tables, Screens, Desks, Blotting-Books, &c. Priced List 


post-free. vr BARNARD, 119, Edgware-road, London. 
for ke wee ee ee 


GCRAPS for SCREENS endl BORAT 
. BOOKS. Coloured Flowers, Figures, Birds, ani - 
scapes, : assorted packets, 108. Gd.. 218.. 423. 

x aM BARNARD, 119, ad pware-roed, iondon. 


| 3 guineas, 


MAPLE and €0., 


| FPIBST-CLASS FURNITURE, 


i 4 5 TOTTENHAM - COURT - ROAD, 
o) LONDON, W. 
AY ANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC FURNITURE. 
SUPERIOR FURNITURE. 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN EUROPE. 
—HIPPERS, MERCHANTS, and LARGE 


BUYERS have every facility offered them. All 
packing done on the premises, 


MAPLE and CO., the Largest and most 


convenient, FURNISHING LER eseeatie ENT in the 
world, A house of any magnitude furnished from stock in three 
days. Purclssers should inspect this Stock before deciding else- 
where, All goods marked in plain figures, Established 40 years. 


N for HOUSE FURNISHING, including Linens, Iron- 
mongezy, Glass, Crockeryware, Clocks, Bronzes, and every de- 
scription of Ornaments, for Dining or Drawing Room or 
WeddingéPresents, in separate departmenty. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free. 


DRAWING BOOM FURNITURE—the 


' largest assortment in London, An endless variety of 
Cabinets, from 2 to 60 guineas, many quite new in design; « 
large assortment of Buh! Furniture, as well as Black and jold H 
100 Easy-Chairs, from 1 to 10 Rainees; a very extensive Stock of 
Clocks, Bronzes, and Fancy Ornaments; 600 Chimney Glasses, 


from 2 to 80 guineas; Console Tabies, as well as Girandolcs, 
from 1 to 20 guineas, 


MAPLE and CO., en FACTURERS 


APLE and CO. supply every requisite 


0 
PATENT — PARQUET 
JLOORING 


BY STEAM POWER. 


PARQUET can now be supplied to any 


room withont disturbing the existing floor, the average 
cost (Inching laying and roe neta for surrounding with 
eater a Persian, Turkey, Indian, or Square Garpet. being 
about e 


MAL and CO. beg to state that having 
just fixed NEW and IMPROVED MACHINERY, they 
are now enabled to supply both thick and thin FLOORING ut 
much lower prices than ever before offered, Architects are 
solicited to inspeet the New Patterns. 


M222 and C0., LONDON. 
ART FURNITURE. 
Axt FURNITURE. 


INING-ROOM FURNITURE. Sidchoards, 


in oak, mahogany, and other woods, from 5 puineas to 

100 guineas; fine oak and medimval dining-roon: Turntture; 
tables, from 3 guineas to 70 guineas. An immense essortment. 

ae (roe Designs tor every Pe ey style. Eurly Inglish, 

Mediaval, and all kinds of Carved Mdntle-pieces, Sideboards, 

Panelling, &¢. Drawings and Estimates furnished ut short 


notice, 
M APLE and CO. are the 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE, 
For DRAWING-ROOMS. 
For DINING-ROOMs. 
Yor BED-ROOMS. 
Carried out to design by the best artists of the day. Some new 
and most elegant suifes, especially designed for Messrs. Maple. 
These suites, which are a specility with this firm, should ke 
seen. Machinery, &c., has been erected so as to produce this 
class of furniture at the lowest possible cost. . 


ED-ROOM SUITES.—200 in stock. 
In Pine, 6} guineas. 
Enamelled (to imitate any wood), 10 guineas. 
Ditto (with large glass door Wardrobe), 13 guineas, 
Ditto (in Gothic style), 16 guineas, 


Largest 


BED-R0OM SUITES, Solid Ash or Birch 
(in the Mediwval style), 24 guineas, ¥ 
In Black and Gold, 30 guineas. 
In Reel Ebany, inlaid with Ivory, 
very handsome, 8 guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Early English, 
in Solid Ash, inlaid with Real Woode, Large Plate- 
Glass Door Wardrobe, 30 and 35 guineas, 


APLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS, in Wood, 


Tron, and Brass, fitted with Furniture and Bedding com- 
nlete. The Bedsteads are tixed, in stock, ready for choice. Over 
0,000 iron and brass Bedsteads now in steck to select from, from 

8s. 6d. to 30 guineas each. were strong, useful brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding of every description manufactured on the 


premises, and all warranted pure, The trade supplied. 


MA? and CO.—Importers. 


(ABPETS. TURKEY. 
(ABFETS. PERSIAN, 


Over 2000 DAGHESTAN and SOWRNACK CARPETS, also 59 
Turkey Carpets of extra fine quality just received from Con- 
stantinople. These are of great rarity, some being very hand- 
some old prayer rugs, which have been made over 100 years. 
The prices are wonderfully low—in fact, one third of thet 
usually asked for these curiosities. These are a very fine anid 
choice lot. Ci ing a large-size room costs only about I+ 

uineas, or ve! He more than with best Brussels. Messrs. 

TAPLE have never been able to offer such cheap goods before. 


APLE and CO.—SILK DAMASKS. 


A most varied assortment of Satins, Silks, Cotelines, 
Silk Reps, al} in stock. Purchasers not only get the Silks at a 
Jower price than if they were made, but they are not kept 
waiting. : 


CURTAINS FOR DINING-ROOMS, 
J, 


all new, Art Designs. Ps 


(CUBTAINS FOR DINING-ROOMS, 
J 


with Dadoes, from 30s. per pair. 


(CURTAINS FOR DRAWING-ROOMS, 
Jo 


of every description of Material, 


CURTAINS, Rich FRENCH TAPESTRIES, 


for Curtains and Walls. 


(CURTAINS, all the Newest Designs, 


and suited to every style of urchitecture. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to state that 
this Department is now so organised that they are fully prepared 
to execute and supply any article that can possibly be required 
in Furnishing at the same ees if not less than other house in 
England. Patterns sent an quotations given free of charge. 


baa ime ise te Sha Neti dhs 2 aaa eS 
MAtLe and CO. send, POST-FREE, their 
[ELUSTRATED CATALOGUE, which is 


the most complete Furnishing Guide, containing an illus- 
tration, together with the price, of eer article required for any 
class of house. The goods represen’ will also be found in 
stock. 


BtOCK 
T OTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD 
* (145, 146, 147, 148, 149) ; 
2to 15, TOTTENHAM-PLACE; end 
2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 12, 13, 14, GRAPTON-STREET. 
Export Entrance: 14 and 15, GRAFTON-STREET, 
LONDON. 


MATLE and CO. 
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SPRIG OF OLDSTONE HALZD 
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TH Stinmu.S  CUr. 


DRAWN BY J. A. PASQUIER. 


MITH, ELDER, and CO.’S 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
THE THACKERAY GIFT-BOOK. 
BALLADS. B WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 


THACKERAY. With a Portrait of the Author, and 56 Tilus- 
trations by the Author, Mrs, Butler (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), 
George Du Maurier, John Collier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, 
M. Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. Printed on Toned Paper by 
Clay, Sons, and Taylor, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
by Burn. Small 4to. 16s, 
GIFT-BOOK FOR LOVERS OF RURAL LIFE. 

ILLUSTRATED FE ty @ GAMEKEEPER AT 

THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; or, Sketches of 
Natural History, Rural Life, and Poaching, With 41 Ilius- 
trations, cpectally drawn for the work by Charles Whymper. 
Large crown Syo, 10s. 6d. 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
‘COMPLETION OF THE EDITION DE LUXE. 
Twenty-four volumes, imperial 8yo, containing 248 Steel 
Engravings, 1473 Wood Engravings, and $8 Coloured I ustrations. 
The steel and Wood Engavings are all printed on real China 
Paper. Only One Thousand Copies printed ; each set numbered. 
The Work can be obtained by subscription only through Book- 
sellers. Particulars regarding the Terms of Subscription, &c., 
may be obtained from any Bookseller, 
a NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
wen 
small Woodcut Ilustrations of the former Editions and many 
new Iilustrations by Eminent Artists. Thi lition contains 
altogether 1626 Illustrations. Sets of 24 vo f4 +s. in cloth; or, 
bound in half morocco, marbled edges, £8. ‘The volumes ure sold 
separately, in cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. 
THE LIBRARY EDITION, 
with all the original Illustrations, 22 yols., 8vo, cloth gilt, price 
£8 Ss. ; or, in half russia, £12 12s. The Vols. are sold separately, 
in cloth, pa 7s. 6d. each. 
This Edition may now be had in a new style of binding, green 
cloth, beveled boards, gilt tep. 
NOVELS, 12 vols., £4 10s.; MISCELLANIES, 10 vols., £3 15s, 
THE POPULAR EDITION, 
Twelve Vols., crown 8yo, with Frontispiece to each volume, 
oe cloth, gilt top, price £3; and, in half morocco, price 
5 5s. 


‘The Vols. are sold separately, trr cloth, price 6s. each. 
Royal 4to, price One Guinea, 

THE ORPHAN OF PIMLICO, and Other Sketches, 
Fragments, and Drawings. Copied by a proces that gives a 
faithful reproduction of the Originals. vith a Preface and 
Editorial Notes by Miss THACKERAY. | | 8 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS.—Comprising Mrs. Perkins’s 
tall. Dr. Birch. Our Street. The Kickleburys on the Rhine. 
The Rose and the Ring. 

With Illustrations by the Author. Price 6s. 


SIR ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS:—FRIENDS IN 
COUNCIL. First Series. 1 vol., crown 8yo, price 7s. 6d. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. Second Series. 1 vol., crow 
price 73. 6d. 


-four Volumes, crown 8vo, containing nearly all the | 


COMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE: Essays | 


written during the Intervals of Business. An on Organi- { 


sation in Daily Life. 1 vol., crown 8yo, 78. 6d. Scrip, 5s. &d. each 
yous Offered at 5s.4a. each Volume. 25 a3 24 Volumes 
assorted, 

HOURS IN A LIBRARY... First Series. By LESLIE 
STEPHEN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. Second Series. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. Third Series, 98. 


HISTORY OF ART. By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. With 415 Tlustrations. Third 
Edition, Revised. 2 vols. Imperial svo, price 42s. 
Also, by the same Author, 3 

HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 377 Illustrations. 
2vols. Imperial 8vo, 42s. 3 

THE STORY OF GOETHE'S LIFE. By GEORGE 
HENRY LEWES. ae 7s. 6d. 

A SELECTION FR' 
OF ROBERT BROWNING. New Edition, Enlarged. 
Syo, 78. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


Crewn 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, With Portrait and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; giit edges, 8s. 6d. 

POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Six vols. Feap 8yo, price 30s. 

POEMS by E ABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
With Portrait of the Author. 5 vols. Crown 8vo, price 30s. 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 
A MANUAL OF DIET IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. By THOMAS KENG CHAMBERS, M.D., Oxon., 


F.R.C.P. Lond., Hon. Physician to the Prince of Wales. Second | 
TH: a Medical | 


Edition. Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

THE ‘ENANCE OF HEAL! 
Work for Lay Readers. By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D., 
M.R.C.P.. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. ey 

HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE and_ Rules for the 
Management of the Sick-Room. For Family Use. By JOHN 
GARDNER, M.D. Ninth Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

London: Smiru, Exper, and Co., 15, Waterloo- lace. 


Just published. With Portrait of Author. Crown 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


ARD ESSAYS, CLAY’S DECISIONS, 
and CARD-TABLE TALK. By “CAVENDISH.” Of all 


Booksellers, and at the Libraries. 
Tuos. De La Rve and Co., London. 


By the same Author, 


Wise (LAWS AND PRINCIPLES). 
Twelfth Edition, Price 5s. ECARTE, price 2s. 6d. 
PIQUET, price 3s. 6d. ROUND GAMES AT CARDS, price 
is. 6d=. LAWN-TENNIS and BADMINTON, price Is. Of all 
Booksellers.—THos. De La Rue and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s., 


OSWELL’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 


M THE POETICAL WORKS | 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1879.—30 


MESSBS. MACMILLAN and CO.’S LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER ORANE. 


TT Bs TAPESTRY ROOM. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH. BPxtra feap 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d, 
{Just published. 


By the same Author, 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. IUlustrated by Walter 
Crane. 4s. Gd, [Ninth Thousand. 


“CARROTS: Just a Little Boy. Tllustrated b 


Walter Crane. 4s. 6a. [Tenth Thousand, 
THE CUCKOO CLOCK. Tlustrated by Walter 
Crane. 48. @d [Ninth Thonsand. 


TELL ME ASTORY. Mlustrated by Walter Crane. 
4s, 6d. (Fourth Thousand. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. 6d., 


YYPRUS AS I SAW IT IN 1879. By 
Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.R.8., &c., Author of‘ Ismailia," 
“The Albert Nyanza,” &c, 


With One Hundred Ilustrations, 
y ATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH 


AMERICA. Edited, with Biographical Introduction 
and Explanatory Index by the Rev. J. G. WOOD, New and 
cheaper Edition, crown Svo, 6s. {Just published 


With numerous Illustrations and Maps, 


TORDENSKIOLD’S ARCTIC VOYAGES, 


1858-79, Vo, 16s. 


With 150 Illustrations by A. Rimmer, 


NCIENT STREETS AND HOMESTEADS 
OF ENGLAND. By A. RIMMER, with Introduction by 


Dean Howson. 
Cheaper Issue, royal 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 10s. Gd. 


DOUBTING HEART. 


KEARY. Author of ‘‘Castio Daly,” &c. 35 vols,, crown 
8vo, Sia. 6d. 


3 Mae MADONNA OF THE FUTURE; 
and Other Tales. By HENRY JAMES, Author of “Tho 
Europeans,” &c. 2 vols, crown Syo, 218. 


BURNS POETICAL WORKS. Edited 


from the best printed and manuscript Authorities, with 
ies a: Index and a Biographical Memoir by ALEXANDER 
SMITH. 
Burns and Vignette of the Twa Dogs, engraved by Shaw, and 
printed on India Paper. 12s. [This day, 


Vy TORDSWORTH’S SELECT POEMS. 
Edited, with Introduction, by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Fine Edition of the Goiden Treasury Volume. Crown 8vo, hand- 
made paper, with Portrait of Wordsworth, engraved by C. H. 

Jeens, and printed on India Paper. 98. ; 
[Golden Treasury Edition. 4s. 6d. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
[188 Cc. M. YONGE’S NOVELS and 
TALES, 
In Sixteen Montily Vols., crown 8yvo, cloth gilt, 6s. each. 
Now ready, 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFYE. Illustrated by Kate 
Gree vay. 

TEARTSEASE, Illustrated by Kate Greenaway. 

HOPES AND FEARS. IUlustrated by Herbert 
Gandy. 

“‘DYNEVOR TERRACE. Illustrated by Adrian 

THE DAISY CHAIN. Illustrated byJ P. Atkinson. 

THE TRIAL. Illustrated by J. P. Atkinson. 


Other Volumes to follow. 


Oe SECTION FROM THE POETRY OF  Stkes, 


NEW VOL. OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
ONGS and SONNETS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited, with Notes, by F.T. PALGRAVE. 18mo, cloth extra, 


| 46. 6d. 


With 100 Illustrations by R. Caldecott, 


Or CHRISTMAS. From WASHINGTON 
IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK. Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 68. 


With 150 Illustrations by R. Caldecott, 


BrACHESRIDGE eA DL. | By: 
WASHINGTON IRVING. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Macminran and’ Co., London. 


STANDARD WORKS FOR PRESENTATION. 
“The most acceptable of Gift-Books.”” 
FIRST SERIES—TWENTY-NINTH EDITION. 
SECOND SERIES—FIFTH EDITION. 


MAS* THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS. 


THE HON. ANDREW ERSKINE, AND HIs JOURNAL | 


OF A TOUR TO CORSICA. By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, 
D.C.L. Of all Booksellers. 
Tos. De La Ree and Co., London. 


Demy Syo, cloth, price sereeee Map and Illustrations on 
JUNGLE LIFE IN “INDIA; or, The 


Journeys and Journals of an Indian Geologist. By V. 
BALL, M.A., F.G.S., &c. Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos. De La Rvs and Co., London. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


AN ART-STUDENT IN MUNICH. By 


ANNA MARY HOWITT-WATTS. New Edition. Revised 
and corrected by the Authoress. Of all Booksellers. 
Tiros. Dx La Rue and Co., London. 


Crown 870, 2 vols., cloth, price 15s., 


TRANGE STORIES FROM A CHINESE 
\) sTupi0. Translated and Annotated by HERBERT A. 
GILES, of H.M.’s Consular Service. Of all Booksellers. 
Tuos. DE La Rue and Co., London. 


Crown Syv0, 2 vols., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 
JEENESEINE. A Novel. By the Authoress 


of the * Vulture-Maiden."’ Translated from the German 
by the Rev: 8. BARING-GOULD. Of all Booksellers. 
2 Tos. De La Rve and Co., London. 
A SIMPLE STORY, and NATURE AND 
ART. By Mrs. INCHBALD. With a Portrait and Intro- 
ductory Memoir by William Bell Scott. Of all Booksellers. 
» Wnos. De La Rve and Co., London, 


1 LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE RED- 


LETTER DIARIES, CONBENSED DIARIES, and 
TABLET CALENDARS, for 1880, in great variety, may now be 
had of all ksellers and Stationers. Also, the “FINGER- 
SHAPED SERIES,” in neat cases, extra gilt. Who-esale only of 
the Publishers, Tos. De La Rve and Co., London. 


1D LA RUE and CO.’S “‘HALF-CROWN” 
DIARY for 188), containing a large amount of useful 
osb 8vo, 
ady. Of 
Publishers, 


Crown &vo, cloth, price 10s., 


information, and ample space for memoranda. Size, 

half-bogne cloth, Suitable fer the counting-house or 

all Booksellers and Statédoners. Wholesale only of the 
Txos. Dz La Rv# and Co., London. 


GUIDE TO MODELLING IN CLAY 


A AND WAX; or, Sculptural Art Made Basy for Beginners, 
By M. EDWARDS, Professor of Modelling. Prive 1s. : 
London: Lecuertier, Barse, and Co., Artists’ Colourmen, 


60, Regent-street, W. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
“ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY,” by Lyet1, price 9s., he 
says:—‘ As jt is im ible to enable the reader recognise 
rocks and miherals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged collection of 
specimens, such oy ae Eek procured from Mr, TENNANT (149, 
trand), Teacher 6f eralogy at King's College, London.” 


These collections are supplied on the following terms, in plain 
mapa cabinets :— ‘ees 5 P £ a 
100 specimens, in cabinet, with three trays .. Se 
200 specimens, in cabinet, with fivetrays .. oe BS 
300 specimens. in cabinet, with nine drawers +» 1010 


400 specimens, in cabinet, with drawers.. 21 0 
ae. HESS hey THERA CNION is CEDLOG! 
BHNERALOGY at 142, Strand, W.C. a5 7 


Selections from the Best Authors. Compiled and Ana- 
lytically Arranged by HENRY SOUTHGATE, 
In square 8vo, Toned Paper. 


Cloth and gold .. a ue .. 12s, 6d. each Volume. 
Library Edition, roxburghe .. 14s. 2. 
Ditto, morocco antique 216. 


Fach Series complete in iteel’, and sold separately, 
© The produce of years of research,”’-—Examiner. 
“A MAGNIFICENT GIPT-BOOK, appropriate te all times and 
seasons, “—Freemasons’ Magazine. 
“There is positively nothing in the language that will bear 4 
memes comparison with ‘Many Thoughts.’ '’—Manchester 
Avertiser, 


—s 
THOMSON’S DOMESTIC, MEDICINE. 
© Worth its weight ne to families.""—Oxford Herald. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION. 38s. 6d. 


OMESTIC MEDICINE AND 

HOUSEHOLD SURGERY (A_DICTIONARY OF). By 
5 ER FHOMSON, M.D. Edin., L.R.C.S. With Appendix 
oa the Management of the Sick-Room and the Diet and jomfort 
of Inyalids. é 

¢,% All directions given in such a form as to be readily and 
safely followed. 

“The best end safest book on Domestic Medicine and House- 
ee Surgery which has yet appeared.’’—London Journal of 

cine. 


GPAN DARL BIBLICAL WORKS. 


By the Rey. JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL-D., 
Late a Member of the New Testament Revision Company. 
In large 8vo, handsome cloth. 


1. Lay ee CYCLOPADIA. Twentieth 
tion. 78. 6d. 
2. EADIE’S CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. Forty-fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
3. Ee CLASSIFIED BIBLE, Sixth Edition. 


8s 6d. 

4, EADIE’S 
Sixth Edition. 8s. 6d. 

5. BADIE’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY FOR YOUNG 
PERSONS. Small $vo. Seventeenth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Over a Que~x of a Million Copies of Dr. Eadie’s Biblical Works 
have aow been issned. Prospectus gratis on ap plication. 

London: Cuar.es Grivrin and Co., Stationers Hall-conrt, 


“THE BEST OF ALL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FORA BOY.” 


HE BOY’S OWN BOOK: a Complete 

Encyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific. 

and Recreative, of Boyhood and Youth. New Edition, revised 

and greatly enlarged, 8s. 6d., cloth; or 12s., morocco elegant. 
732 peges, and over 600 Illustrations. Postage, 7d. 

“Mr. Lockwood’s ‘ Boys’ Own Book’ is the real original work 
which we knew in days long gone by, but in anew and much 
enlarged form. To name it is to praise it.""—Saturday Review. 
Crospy Locxwoon and Co.,7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C, 


ABRIDGED FROM “THE BOY'S OWN BOOK.” 


HE LITTLE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF 

SPORTS, PASTIMES, and AMUSEMENTS. Illustrated 

with hundreds of Engravings. Anentirely new Edition, cle- 
gantly bound, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. ’ 


“ Exeellent.”’—Times. 
“Full of information interesting to boys. We predict that it 
Cnossy Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, 


B 
will defy all competition.’’—Literary Worht. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR A CHILD. 
With more than 200 Pictures, New Edditton, etoth, 38. 64. ; 


re, O., 
ERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK. 


Edited by Madame DE CHATELAIN. Containing fort; 
of the old favourites, such as The Three Bears. Jack the Gian’ 
paar, Jack and the Beanstalk, Tom Thumb, Little Red Riding 


|, ke. 
* 4 charming collection of favourite stories.”"—Atheneum. 
Crosny Lockwoop and Go.,, 7, Stattoner’s Hall-court, London, B.C. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS. Fourth Edition, post-free,13 stamps, 


RRORS OF HOM@OPATHY. 
“ An excellent exposé of the absurdities of homeopathy. 
Its arguments are unanswerable.” —Bath Journal. 


London: G. Hixt, 14, Westminster Bridge-road. 
By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National Institution 
‘or Diseases of the Skin, Seventh Edition, post-free, 32 stamps, 


RUPTIONS: Their Rational Treatment, 


Remarks on the abuse of ersenic, mercury, and other reputed 
epecifics.—London : G. Hitt, 154, Weetmineter Bridge road 


By ANNIE | 


2vols., fcap 8vo, hand-made paper, with Portrait of | 


ECCLESIASTICAL CYCLOPHDIA.- 


| College of Physicians, London; Member of the Royal College of 
| Surgeons, England ; Formeriy Clinical Resident at Richmond 


: QTAMMERING AND ITS TREATMENT. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Iustrations, cloth, 7s. 6d., | 


SHORT HISTORY OF NATURAL 


SCIENCE, and of the Progress of Discovery from the 
Time of the Greeks to the Prosent Day. For the Use of Schools 
and Young Persons. By ARABELLA'B. BUCKLEY, Authoress 
of “The Fairyland of Science,’”’ “ Botanical Tables for the Use of 
Junior Students." 

“A most admirable little manual. It is a classified résumé of 
tho chief discoveries in physical science. But its chief merits are 
the excellent way in which the authoress has avoided alike over- 
crowding and omission, the extreme clearness with which each 
discovery is stated, and the capital practical illustrations by 
which it is brought down to the level of the least intelligent. of 
readers. To the young student itisa book to open up new worlds 
with cvery chapter.”—Graphic. (Critique on the First Edition.) 


Crown &vo, with 71 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s., 
Te FAIRYLAND OF. SCIENCE. By 
ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, Authoress of * A Short History 
of Natural Science,” &. 3 
““With its attractive Illustrations and brightly written pages, 
is one of the pleasantest volumes for intelligent boys an girls 
that has been produced this season. But, indeed, a book so in- 
structive and entertaining deserves a welcome at all seasons, and 
is likely to secure a permanent reputation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
ndon Epwanp Stanrorn, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Crown 8vo, with 34 Tilustrations, including one of the 
“Captive Balloon,”’ cloth, 68., 


ADVENTURES IN THE AIR: _ being 
§ Memorable Experiences of great Aeronauts. From the 
en M. de Fonvielle. Translated and Edited by JOHN 3. 

“Thoroughly within the reach of youthful minds, and will be 
doubtless read with delight by many a boy, while readers of more 
advanced years will find it full of instruction and recreation, the 
style being as easy and pleasant as the subject matter is solid 
and entertaining.’’—London Quarterly Review. 

Londou: Epwarp STanrorp, 65; Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Crown 8vo, with Maps and Hlustrations, cloth, 6s., 


"Pes HEROES OF YOUNG AMERICA. 


By ASCOT R. HOPE, Author of “ A Peck of Troubles,” 
“4 Book About Boys.” “A BookAbout Dominies,” &e. 
“Boy readeus will Pepe the volume as a rare and valuable 
addition to their store 0 owledge. It is capttally illustrated 
Be a oe of Wood Engravings as exciting as the teat.” —Art 
ournal, 
Londen; Epwarp Sranrorp, 55, Charing-cross, §.W. 


Folio. price 7s. 6d. each, 


HE INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE-BOOKS: 


‘A Series of Volumes Ulustrative of Natural History and of 
the Vegetable World, with Descriptive Letterpress. 


No. L. NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALS. With 
Fifty-four folio Coloured Plates, Tenth Ndition. 

No. Il. LESSONS FROM THE VEGETABLE 
eee With Thirty-one double-page Coloured Plates. Fifth 

dition. 

No It. NATURAL HISTORY OF THE QUAD- 
RUPEDS WHICH CHARACTERISE THE FOUR DIVISIONS 
eee GLOBE. With Sixty folio Coloured Plates. Third 

ition. 

No. IV. PICTURES OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
LIEE IN ALL LANDS. Second Edition, With Morty-cight 
tolio Coloured Plates. 

No. V. PICTORIAL LESSONS ON FORM, COM- 
PARISON, and NUMBER. Seventh Wdition. With Thirty-six 
oblong folio Coloured Ilustrations. 

“These volumes are among the most instructive picture-books 
we have seen; and we know of none better calculated to excite 
and gratify the appetite of the young for the knowledge of 
nature."'—Times. 

London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 35, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Crown &vo, cloth, 4s. 6d., 


OYS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. By 
BAYARD TAYLOR. Conrens :—The Little Post-Boy— 
The Pasha’s Son—Jon of Iceland—The ‘Two Herd-Boys—The 
Young Serf. With [lustrations. 
‘London: Epwarp Stranvorp, 55, Charing-cross, 5.W. 


Second Edition, crown 8yo, cloth, with Map, 8s. 6d., 


f BLS PRINCES OF INDIA: An Historical 


Narrative of the Principal Events from the Invasion of 
Mahmoud of Ghizni to that of Nadir Shah. By Sir FUWARD 
SULLIVAN, Bart., Authoa of ‘‘ Letters on India,” ‘A Trip to the 
Trenches,” “ Rambles in North and South America,” &c. 

London: Epwanp STanrorn, 55, Charing-cross, 5.W. 


Post 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt leaves, 5s., 


OMESTIC ECONOMY AND 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. Adapted for Home Education 
and for Schoolmistresses and Pupil ‘Teachers. By ROBERT 
sf sa ts MANN, M.D., Late Superintendent of Education at 
al - 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Just published, price ds., 


ODERN HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 

A Guide to the Mode of Recognition and the Rational 
Treatment (Homeopathic, Hydropathic, Hygienic, and General) 
of Diseases and Emergencies incidental to Daily Life. B 

CHARLES ROBERT FLEURY, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 


Surgical, Whitworth Medical, and Hardwicke Fever Hospitals, 
Dublin, and Medical Officer to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company in India, China, and the Mediterranean. 


Sixth Edition. Post-free, 1s. 6d., 
TTARING COLD (the Cause of half our 


r Diseases): Its Nature, Causes, Preyention, and Cure. By 
J. W. HAYWARD, M.D. 


Price 4s. 6d., crown &vo, 260 pp. 


ONSUMPTION AND ITS TREATMENT, 


With special Chapters on Coughs and their Cure. By E. 
B. SHULD AM, MDMA, eon page sa y 

“Dr. Shuldham’s work is one of the best of the kind that has 
ever been written.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Price 28., crown 8vo. Now ready, 


Fourth Thousand. Price 1s. 
EADACHES: Their Causes and Treatment. 


“Tt is the most readable of medical treatises, and yet 
betokens a thorough acquaintance with the subject.” —Sussex 
Daily News. 

E. Govtp and Son, 59, Moorgate-strect, E.C. 


RIFFITH and FARRAN’S 
BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, 


THE NIBELUNGENLIED 


OLDEN THREADS FROM AN 
ANCIENT LOOM: Das ae adapted to the 
use of Young Readers. By LYDIA HANDS. 
__ Dedicated, by permission, to Thomas Carlyle. 
With fourteen Wood ahete Dee by J. Schnorr, of Carolsfeld. 
Royal 4to, cloth, full . 


gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
fo BIRTHDAY BOOK OF 
QUOTATIONS AND AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, 

Extracts in English, French, and German, chiefly from 
standard Av thors. With Calendar, Ornamental Borders for 
Photographs, Album for Translations, and chosen Mottoes, 
Extra cloth and gilt, price 10s. 6d. 

“The best that we have ey seen in the selection of its extracts, 
which are taken with much discrimination.’’—Saturday Review. 


a 
WWE FAVOURITE PICTURE-BOOK 
AND NURSERY COMPANION. 

Compiled anew by, UNCLE CHARLIE. 

With 450 Illustrations ‘by eminent Artists, medium 4to, cloth 
elegant, 68.; or, {with Coloured Ilustrations, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
Also published in Four Parts, price Is. each, in an attractive 
paper cover; or, with Coloured Illustrations, 2s. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
In a characteristic and attractive cloth cover, 


f ae BIRD AND INSECTS’ POST 


OFFICE. By ROBERT BLOOMIIELD, Author of “ Rural 
Tales,’ &c. nine 


y-five Wood Engravings. Crown 4to. 


UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE-SHILLING VOLS. 


HE DAY OF WONDERS: a Miley of 
aT 


_ Sense and Nonsense. By M. SULLIVAN, Thirty Mlus- 
trations by W. @. Browne. Gilt edges. 


Any THE WANDERER; or, Conduct 


is Fate. A Tule. ey FAJRLEIGH OWN, Anther of 
“ Ritter Bell,” &. 28 Ilust. by John Proctor. Gut edges. 


A oe POSY. Gathered for Girls. 


: F. LABLACHE, Author of “Starlight Stories.” 
Fifteen [lustrations by A. H. Collins. Gilt edges. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK FOR BOYS. 


ODEL YACHTS AND MODEL 
YACHT SAILING. 
How to Build. Rig, and Sail a Self-acting Model Yacht. 
y JAS. B. WALTON, V.M.Y.C. 
Feap 4t0, with Fifty-eight Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 


Cate LIFE IN JAPAN AND 


JAPANESE STORIES. By M. CHAPLIN AYRTON. 
Cloth elegant, fully Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
“Christmas will hardly bring ainroteins or pleasanter book. 
a . People who give it away will be likely to be tempted to 
buy a new copy to seeps -Bueurday Review. 
“A curious Work. .. . The illustrations are very quaint, 
and will prove in youthful judgments the best part of the enter- 
tainment. The book is appropriately bound and altogether 
handsomely got up.’’—Times. 


ASCOTT R. HOPE'S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
MEX OF THE BACKWOODS, 


or, Stories and Sketches of the Indians and the Indian 


Fighters. Thirty-three Ilhustrations by C. O. M 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


BY JAS. F. COBB, 
Author of “ The Watchers on the Longships.”’ 


ORKMAN AND - SOLDIER. 


A Tale of Paris Life during the Siege and the 
Rule of the Commune. 
With Mlustrations and a Frontispiece by Harry Furniss. 
Crown syvo, cloth, 58, 


BY G. A. HENTY, 
Author of “The Young Franc-Tireurs,” &e, 


iP ae ¥ OUN GY Bi GIPE RS. 


A Tale of the Peninsular War.* 
With eight Full-page Pictures by J. Proctor, 
and numerous Plans of Battles. 

Large post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


AMUSEMENT FOR THE WINTER EVENINGS. 


AND SHADOWS, TO BE THROWN 


UPON THE WALL, Novelan Amusing Figures formed 
ke the Hund. By HENRY BURSiLL. New and cheaper 
dition. Twelfth ‘Thousand. Two Serics in one. Sewed, Is. 

or Coloured Ulustrations, Is. 6d. 
N.B.—Catalogues and Lists post-fxee on application. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, 
West Corner St, Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


urray. 


Now ready, price 6d., 

(He NOVELETTE for DECEMBER, 
containing a NEW NOVEL by the Author of 
OLIVE VARCOE. 

At all Bookgcllers and Bookstalls. 


M usicaL BOXES, ORGAN-FLUTINAS, 
1! | Fairy Bells, Steel-Tongued Concertinas, Banjos, 
Gnitars, Flutes, Violins, Harmoniums, Estey American Organs, 
Pianos, &c. Best quality. Low prices. List free, 

J. A. MILLS, 60, Moorgate-street, B.C. 


PoOruLar SONGS for GENTLEMEN. 
Maid of Athens (Allen’s), I Don’t Mean to Tell You her 
Name (J. W. osetia As Round (H. 


Long as the World goes 


or Philome' enry Guy). Post-free, 18 stamps each. 
POPULAR SONGS FOR LADIES,—The Forsaken (Virginia 
Gabriel). Soul Music (Virginia Gabriel), A Btrd Sang in a 


Hawthorn Tree (J. I, Hatton). 24 stamps each. 
J. A. Minis, 60, Moorgate-street. 


Yee eM ANTS SUPERSEDING 


DIAPHANIE.—An easy and inexpensive method of Deco- 
gs, aml Private 


sae yspdows. any Suen OP ae ees 
wellings, by which may be produces during and 
Beautiful Designs of Real Stained Glass, Handbook of Designs 
and Instructions, ls. 1d. Particulars post-free. Sole Inventors, 
J. Barnary and Son, 339, Oxfordstreet, London, W. 


(io Fomor en OTOGR ARH Y 
(KRAUS' PROCESS). 

The new Art of Colouring Photographs on conyex glasses in 
imitation of China and Emamel Painting, Particulars post-irce, 
and Specimens shown on Fae er ae the Sole Agente’. 

London: J. BARNARD and SON, 339, Oxford-street, W- 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and WHAT | 


_ Is YOUR MOTTO? Send name and county to | 
CULLETLON’S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d. ; colours, 7s. 
The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, | 
rings, books, and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 208, 
Solid Gold Ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 428, Manual | 
of Heraldry, 400 engravings, 3s. 9d.—T. CULLETON , 25, Cran- 
bourn-street (corner of St. Martin's-lane). 


ISITING CARDS, by CULLETON. 


Fifty best quality, 2s. $d., post-free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, ca m- 
bossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.—T, CULLETON, 
teul Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


CUE tor's GUINEA BOX of 


STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper and 
600 Envelopes, all staraped in the most elegant way with Crest 
and Motto, Monogram, or Address, and the engraving of Steel 
Die included. Sent to any part for P.O. order,—T, CULLETON, 
9, Cranbourn-street (corner of St. Martin’s-lane). 


INCOLN’S-INN HERALDIC OFFICE, 


4 Arms Impaled and Quartered in accordance with the Laws 
of Heraldry —PUGH BROTHERS, Great Turnstile, Lincoln's- 
inn, and 76, Queen Victoriasstreet, City. Only award for Heraldic 
Painting and Seal Engraving, Paris, 1878. 


yo FAMILY ARMS (Lincoln’s-inn 
; OE tied Pa send pains ee ieee EA ee ale 
in colours, 78. 6d. Pain’ and Imnegravet i i 
&.—PUGH BROTHEDS, Great Turnstile, Tincoln inn, ii 


PRESEN TATION ADDRESSES in the 

Brasede Dipionte nul haze Plate, Book-Plates Silk Bonncrs, 
5 mm a My y , a 
PuCH BROTHERS, Great Tarnetile, Tincolo’eton, 


TSE ROYAL HERALDIC NOTE.—A new 


Writing Paper, expressly made for Messrs. Pugh Brothers, 

and possessin the qualities of a hand-made paper. The “ne 

ae Eat Peele crs. telah pcreat a | pale 

es. Sample packets, contain: ‘wo Quires, free 

for id stumps—PUGIL BROTHE § .Great Turnstile, Toots: 
inn; and (City branch) 76, Queen ivvoria-street, B.C. 


prer. BROTHERS’ HERALDIC 
N RAMS. Designed and Engraved as gems of art. 
TUuminated and Relief Stamping. Statione ¢ d 7 

LINCOLN BINS HERSLDIC OFFICE Lenin WG. 


VOR ARMS and CREST, send Name and 

County to T. MORING, Inns of Court Heraldic Offices, 

44, High. Holborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, 8%. 6d.; Coloured, 7%. 6d. 
Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. THustrated Price-Lists post-free. 


HE LINCOLN STAMP ALBUM (fourth 


< pees Ae Se ee ee and Deane 
PA} Wi Spaces for over 3 amps. Bound m cloth, giit. 
Post-tree, 2s. 34.—W. Linconn, 239, High yoiborn, London. 2 


Fe® 


(0ces. 


ers 


oe 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Guaranteed Pere Cocoa only, deprived o 
the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 


A. is evidence ofthe high pets entertained 
by the International Jury of the merits of 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE: AND OOCOA. 
Ask for FRY’S CELEBRATED CARACAS 
COCOA, a choice preparation. 


TRY’S, | GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
it MHE FRESH AND SPLENDID 


7 distinction of a Gold Medal, now given in 
(ogee. pt Correspondent of thé “Daily Tele- 
graph. 


A CHOICH PREPARED Cocoa, 
#FRrs [prRy's CARACAS COCOA. 


“ A moat delicious and yuluable articie.”’—- 
(000A. 


Stamrlard. 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, 
has been 
; Fes 
Ces. 


and wholesome bover: ever mann- 
factured.”"—Morning Port. i 


PREPARED WITH PURE CONDENSED MILK 
FE RY’S MILK COCOA 


only requires to be mixed with boiling 
water to preduce a delicious cup otf Cocoa. 


RY’S MALTED CHOCOLATE 
PASTE (Patent), a delicious combination* 
ot snpericy Paste Chocolate with. 
iLEN AND pees PURE EXTRACT 
The great. iuo of Extract of Malt as a 
nutritive and restorative agent 1 delicate and 


exhausted constitutions has of Inte been gene- 
rally recognised by the medical profe¢sion, 


FRY 5 
(000A. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Please Direct all Letters and Orders for 
eine ROBINSON, 


SILK MERGER and LLINENDRAPER, to 
THE ONLY ADDRESS, 
103 to 108, Cyc -STREET, 
LONDON, W., 
where the business was established in 1833. 


GPECIAL SILK NOTICH. 


Si}ks are now cheaper than at any previous time. 
In consequence of this condition of the Sitlk Market 
PETER ROBLNSON has purchased in France, Italy, and. 
Germany the largest stock of 
NEW PLAIN AND’ BROCADED SILKS, SATINS, 
AND VELVETS ever submitted by him, and 
invites Speen attention to the following 
me Thousand Pieces of 
RICH LYONS GROS GRAINS, embracing 
BLACK, WHITE, AND EVERY COLCUR, 
at 2s. 11d, PER YARD. Extra Wide Width. Patterns Free. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


Grn LIGHT SHADES of RICH 


coer and SATINS for Evening Wear, from 2s. lid. 
per yard. TER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, 


EIGHT HUNDRED PIECES OF THE NEW 
pee SILK BROCADKES, 


made expressly to be worn with the 
New Coloured Silks and Velvets, being 
the most fashionable article 
for the present Season. 
PRICES, 4s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. PER YARD. 
Any length cut. Patterns free. 


PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
DY PIECES of GENOA SILK VELVETS, 
: in all the New Shades, 
from 3s. ld. per yard. Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


DPR MATERIALS. 


All-Wool Angolas, Casimirs, and Bege, from 1s. to 1s. 6d. 
Estamene, Witney, and other Serges, 1s. to Is. 6d. (very wide). 
Cashmere Merinos, 

‘All the New Shades, Is. 1ld., 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d. per yard. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 300 PIECES, 
BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL THE NEW COLOURS, 


Ree VELVET-VELVETEENS, 


In Plain, Striped, and Rich Damassé. 
The new Black as advertised, 1s. 11d. to 4s. 9d. per yard. 


GPECIAL SALE of CHEAP GOODS. 
800 pieces of rich Silk Repp Wool Poplins and 
Wool Repps at 1s. and 1s. 3d. per yard, 
formerly 2s, 6d. and 3s. 9d. per yard. 


ee NEW ELASTIC PERFECT-FITTING 
JERSEY DRESS, in Black, Navy Blue, &c., from 49s. 6d. 
PETER ROBINSON, OXFORD-STREET. 


Recs BEAVER, BEAR, 


and OTTER HATS and BONNETS 
in all Colours. 


68. 11 
Trimmed, from 


feiss cas from 
15s. 6d. 


Cs PRICES. Parcels free. 


pets ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford- 
street, W. 


SIRIS and COLLARS, unequalled for 


quality and accuracy of fit. 


Ten ey cent discount for prepayment. 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 


FL AMILEON and KIMPTON. 


TAILORS and OVERCOAT MAKERS, 105, Strand. 5 
Gentlenien can depend on the yery best materials, at a fair 
price—N.B. No cheap, common Goods kept at this Establish? 


ment, 
105, STRAND (QPPOSITE EXETER HALL). 


H WALKER’S NEEDLES (By Authority). 
e The “QUEEN'S OWN” with large eyes and patent 
ridges to facilitate sewing. 100 post-free for Is. Also Patent 
Elitptic-Eyed Embroidery Needles and Penelope Crochets in 
great varicty. Wholesale: 53, (iresham-street, London. Retail 
of all Drapers and Fancy Repositories. 


8 YEARS’ unparalleled success have proved 


that ROWLANDS' MAOASSAR OIL for the 
hair, Kalydor for the complexion, and Odonto 
for the tecth, are the best and purest toilet 
articles ever made, being free from any lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients. 


ROwLAnns’ MACASSAR OIL prevents 


the hair falling off or turning grey, strengthens 
weak hair, cleanses it from scurf or dandriff, 
and is especially recommended for children as 
forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR  eradicates 


cutancous eruptions of all sorts, and produces a 
beautiful and delicate complexion. 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO whitens the 


Teeth, and prevents decay; is far preferable to 
astes or washes. ‘To prevent fraud, the genuine 
onto has on each Box a 3d, Government 

stamp. Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hair- 

dresser for Rowlands’ Articles. 


BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET. 
PREDWENBACH’S PHLOMIS. 
BREIDENBACH'S WHITE ROSE, 


ZINNIA, TALIPAT, and a thousand others, from every 
Se that breathes a fragrance. 2s. Gd., 58., 1Ws., and 20s. 
es. 


REIDENBACH’S SACHET POWDERS, 


for Perfuming Desks, Clothes, &c. Same Perfumes as 
above, 1s., 28, 6d., 6s. each, 


REIDENBACH’S AMANDINE, 
Softening and Whitening the Hands, 2s, 6d. per Jar. 


REIDENBACH’S MACASSARINE OIL. 
ae fe forthe Hair, 1s. Bottle; or three Bottles in one, 
BBEIDENBACH’ SODONTO, for Whitening 


and Preserving the Teeth. 1s. and 2s. per Box. 


REIDENBACH’S POUDRE A VELOURS. 
re Gi innocent yet efficacious Face Powder. 2s, 6d. and 
REIDENBACH’S WATCH SMELLING 


SALTS. Refreshing and portable. 2s. and 3s. 6d. per 
Bottle. 


PREDDENBACH'S VIOLET POWDER, 


as analysed. Warranted free from deloterions ingredients. 


2s. 6d., 4s, 6d., and 8s. 6d. Box. 


PREDDENBACH’S PERSIAN RIBBON, 


for Perfuming Apartments, Price Is. 


REIDENBACH’S TOILET VINEGAR. 


Refreshing and cooling. 1s., 2s. 8d., and 4s.per Bottle. 


BEwaRe OF IMITATIONS. 


BREIDENBACH and CO.’S WOOD VIOLET and other 
PERFUMERY is not of their Manufacture unless bearing the 
sole address—157p, NEW BOND-STREET. That sold with name 
only is not the original and genuine Breidenbach’s. Read 1578, 
New Bond-strect. Trade Mavk, a Wood Violet. 


ORK LES and. FAtse EYE: 


. Grosamith’s were awarded tho Prizo Medals in tho 
London, Dublin, and Paris Exhibitions, and pronounced by the 
juries, “excellent in manufacture, and on a system superior to 
all others.” PBs tive Price-Liets sent, post-free, trom the 
Factory, 175, Pleet-street, London, Establiehed 1760, 


for 


DD. NICHOLSON and Coys 


AUTUMN SAMPLES of the following Fabrics are now ready, 
and will be sent post-free to any part of the Globe, 


CER ED FRENCH MERINOS and 
OASHMERES, in all th hoi $ ( 
2s; and 2s kd, double width. noicest Shades, at Is. O}d., 
ight yards French Cachemire and complete garni N 
Paris Needlework Embroidery to match each shade, a apa 


38s. 6d., 2 g5., 45s. 6d., 24 gs. 
ESTAMEN SERGES, 26in. wide, 1s. . per yard. 
LORNE ae B60 Ue ds. 44d. 
DIAGONAL & 2 on Is, TH. = 
Fatterns |YEOUR CLOTH © 28 1oga-to1e i134." 
Be i oa .tols.11id.,, 
free. | FOULB BEIGHS ee 
WINTER POPLINS 26 Tid. to * 
VECUNA CLOTH BB is bd. at 
KILLIORANKIE , 2 ,, 2s. 3hd. * 


ANCY WOOLLEN POMPADOURS in 


€ _ Novel Designs, from Is. 44d. to 3s. 11d. 
. NICHOLSON and GO,, 0 to 53, St. Faul’s-churchyard, London. 


Gives! ren alae QIuKs! 


D. NICHOLSON and CO. ARE NOW OFFERING— 
Coloured Gros Grains, 2s. 6}d.; originally, 2s. 113d. 


” oy $3 2s, 114d. ” 3s. . 

oe eg eo 3s, 3hd. re 3s. 1144. 

a uyons ;, 88, Tied. or 45. 6d, 
ats + 4s. 114d. oy ds. id. 
Rich ,, Cachemires, 5s. 6d. 6s, 6d, 


te 3. 6d. 

Rich Pompadour Silks, 3s. 114d., 4s. 11d., 58. 1id., and 68. ‘KMd.; 

Black Lyons Silks, our elebrated moake Crea reduced in price, 
8. 14d. to 10s. 9d. 

DD. NICHOLSON and CO., 50 to 53, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


D NICHOLSON and (2 


ELVETEENS! VELVETEENS! 
VELVETEENS! 
D. NICHOLSON and CO. ARE NOW SELLING— 
PERMANENT BLACK VELVET VELViETEENS, 
1s. 6d. to 48. lid. per yard, 
COLOURED ditto, in all the Choicest Tints, 2s. 9}d. 
to 33, 6d. os ard. 
NEW CORD ROY ditto, in Novel Designs, 2s. 6}d. 


to 3s. Sie pet yard. 
LPOMPADOUR ditto, in a variety of Patterns, 2s. 64d. 


Patterns 
tree. 


per yard. 
SPECIAL! SPECIAL! SPECIAL! 
ICH PARIS NEEDLEWORK 


\ EMBROIDERED GARNITURES in Velvet and Satin for 
Trimming Dresses, &c., in Black or Colours, 15s, 9d., 18s. 9d., 218., 
238. 6d., 25s. 6d., and 28s. 6d., the a garniture. 

12 yards Black Genoa Velveteen, with Pompadour 


Ptiterne Garniture for Complete Costume, 20s. 6d.; extra 
fr quality, 35s. 6d,and2¢s. 12 yards ditto, with Rich 
Chintz Embréidered Garniture for Handsome 


Costume, 38s. 6d., 45s. 6d.; Very Rich, 52s. 6d. 


EW STRIPED PEKIN VELVET, so 


much in demand, Black and Colours, at 6s. 6d., 68. 11d., and 
7s. 6d. per yard, Patterns of any of the above post-free. 
D. NICHOLSON and CO., 50 to, St. Paul’s-churchyard. London. 


D, NICHOLSON and (10’s 
FELEGANT PARIS (\OSTUMES. 


LATEST STYLES, 

FROM 1 GUINEA TO 20 GUINEAS. 
Beautifully-executed Engravings, with directions for self- 
measurement, sent. po 
D. NICHOLSON and CO , 50 te 43, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


EAL EAL ALETOTS, 
| ates pagan 2 


FROM 5 GUINEAS TO 50 GUINEAS. 
Berlin and Paris Fur-lined and other Cloaks. 
Elaborate Engravings of Cloaks of all descriptions post-free, 


D WW ICHOLSON and Oi 


50 to 53, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON. 


AT PETER ROBINSON’S 
ppeey 
MOURNING 
‘W ABEHOUSE, 


“ REGENT-STREET,”’ 


THE BEST ENGLISH CRAPES ONLY ARE USED, 
which stand the wet and damp weather. 


Widow's Dress, beautifully fitted, made complete, 


from .. £3 3 0 
Widow's Bonnet and Cap, made by French Milliners. 

trom Vs bes as ae oe Be tt te SE IDO 
Widow's Mantle or Paletot, handsomely trimmed, 

yom: as se a0 a a ee ie) SSO. 
Dresses, Made Complete, for a Parent, Sister, or 

Brother, from .. ee aa fe ae ea Je SBD, 
Mantles and Paletots, handsemely tri~™ed. for ditto, 

from vs any a . o oe a“ . £219 6 
Bonnets, New Styles, made by French Miliners, 

from te .- a « on ee he as SOW 0} 


The BARODA CRAPE.—Economical Dresses made 
entirely of this new material, for Deep Mourning, - £219 6 
from = zs a as 


Good-Fitting Dressmakers are sent to All Parts of England, 
with a Full Assortment of Goods, and to take orders, 
immediately on receipt of Letter or Telegram, 


WHICH MUST BE CLEARLY ADDRESSED— 
REGENT-STREET, 


Nos. 256 to 262, 
otherwise they will not reach as desired. 


pares ee and BP RO OPE 


are now showing the novel and fashionable 


ELASTIC-FITFING JERSEY COSTUME, 


for Ladies and Children, in yarious colours. A 
This dress was specially designed for _tennis-playing during 
the winter en oe, but hd ete oat nee excellent: 
style are rapidly bringing it into favour for general wear. 
: cee ais ana Frecbody, Wigmore-street and Welbeck-street, 
London, W. 


is 
QFECIALITY for WIDOWS’ MILLINERY. 

Mrs. CREATON (late of 110. Oxford-street) begs to draw 
the attention ot Widow Ladies tu her select. assortment 
Widows’ Caps, suitable for FIRST and SECOND MOU RNING. 
Also Fichus, Collarettes, and Cuffs formorning and evening wear. 
‘A superior class of Widows’ Bonnets, and every description of 
Widows’ Millinery.—Mrs. CREATON, 294, Regent-street, W. 
(between Oxford-circus and Kangham-place), Established fifty 
years. 


yearee 
USEFUL WEDDING PRESENT. 


FTEN REQUIRED AND DIFFICULT TO OBTAIN. 
¥s SPARS SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE is in appear- 
ance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. Made in a 
variety of articles suitable for presents. Fish Carvers, 
in case, 10s. 6d. to 50s.; Dessert Knives and Forks, in 
case, 425. to 120s. ; Sets of Spoons and Forks (1 dozen 
each), 163s.; Sets of Cue 758. ; Teapots, 188. 6d. 
to 75s.; CructeFrames, 18s. 6d. to 100s. 5 Biscuit Boxes, 
9s. 6d. to 80s. Orders over £2 carriuge-free. Cata- 
Jogues gratis or post-free 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, London. 
come in their 


es M EN millions, 
thousands, and tens, 


MACNIVEN and CAMERON'S PENS.” 
Eee Ena are a treasuro.’’—Standard, 
«They come as a boon and a plessin: 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the 
Fa Oe ae Endo Ta is. pet Bom, 
ationers, 6d, and 1s. ‘ 
Patentecs=MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 2 to &, Blair-street, 
‘in é 
cmateened 16.) 
Penmakers to her Majesty's Government Offices. 


and 


to men 


‘averloy Pen.” 


| acid, 


as 


| Express 


\E. 


i BSS8s- yar 


eespectfully request the honour of ~ sisit from 
Ladies and Gentlemen visiting the British metropolis 


to inspect a variety of 


FLEGANT COSTUMES, 
PABISIAN MANTLES, 


ARTISTIC MILLINERY, 


HA": 


AND 


Bye VARIETY IN DRESS, 


SPECIALLY SELECTED BY A VERY EXPERIENCED 


MCDISTE IN PARIS, AND REPRESENTING 


THE CORRECT FASHION OF THE 


SEASON. 


THE FOLLOWING EXTRACT FROM AN AMERICAN 
PAPER IS A PLEASING TESTIMONY TO THE SYSTEM 
OF BUSINESS ADOPTED AT THIS HOUSE :— 


“WE VISITED DURING OUR SOJOURN IN LONDON 
LAST YEAR THE WAREHOUSE OF MESSRS. JAY, THE 
MOST NOTED ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KIND IN THE 
WORLD. IN LOOKING THROUGH ITS NUMEROUS 
DEPARTMENTS WE WERE ABLE TO APPRECIATE THE 
TRUE CAUSE OF THE DISTINGUISHED SUCCESS 
WHICH HAS ATTENDED THE ESTABLISHMENT FOR 
MANY YEARS. 


“ MESSRS. JAY RECEIVE LARGE SUPPLIES OF COS- 


TUMES AND MILLINERY DIREOT FROM THE FIRST 
HOUSES IN PARIS, AND THEY ARE SOLD AT MUCH 
MORE MODERATE PRICES THAN LADIES CAN PROCURE 
THEM ON THE CONTINENT. WE TAKE PLEASURE IN 
DIRECTING THE ATTENTION OF OUR FAIR READERS 
TO THIS TIME-HONOURED ESTABLISHMENT, WHERE 
WE ARE SURE THEY WILL BE HONESTLY AND 
LOYALLY DEALT WITH.” 


Jays, 
[HE LONDON GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


PREGENT-STREET, W's 


AKER and CRISP’S 
NICK-NACKS for the Christmas Trees, in Boxes of a 
Guinea each, containing a large quantity of suitable and useful 
Gifts for Christmas Trees. Sent for P.O. 20s. 
198, Regent-street. 


AKER and CRISP’S 


CHRISTMAS BUNDLES, containing 50 yards of the most 
useful fabrics for presents, 29s. 6d., 55s, 
Sent for P.O.0.—198, Regent-strect. 


\NE HUNDRED DOZEN REAL 
SHETLAND SHAWLS, 2 yards square, Pink, White, 
Sky, Black, Cardinal, and other Colours. Sent post-free, 
stumps, 2s. 3d. 
BAKER and CRISP, Regent-strect. 


AKER and CRISP’S 
Cheapest and Best DRESS FABRICS. 


100 Boxes Lyons 
elyeteen, Evening, Wedding, and Dinner Fabrics, 
Patterns free.—198, Regent-street. 


EK F. LANGDALE, Essence Distiller. 


bilks, &c. 


% 2 and 73, Hatton-garden. 


BONDED FACTORY, No. 1 Warehouse, 
London Docks, 


PSsENces DISTILLED from HERBS, 
FRUITS, and SPICES, 
(jATHERED in their BLOOM and 
FRESHNESS, 


OR FLAVOURING SPIRITS, Custards, 


Wines, Jellies, Ices, and for all Culinary Purposes, 


oes of VANILLA, Lemon, Orange, 


Pine Apple, Raspberry, 


jf EMONDS, Ratafia, Noyau, &c. 


ME LANCET, the great Medical Authority, 


says :— 


F. LANGDALE, Essence Distiller, 


ot 72, Hatton-garden, has forwarded to us a sample of 
Essence of Almonds distilled by him; this is quite free from 
Prussic Acid; ithas a very beautiful odour of peach kernel. 
We have subjected it to a very extended test and found no trace 
of prussic acid. 


pita OME US ele ee ee 

A SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC COMMISSION, 
2 from the Editor of the “ Lancet,” after a visit to EK, F. 
LANGDALE'S Laboratory, thus reports :—“ The ESSENCE OF 
BITTER ALMONDS, of RRatatia, of Noyau, and Peach Kernels, 
in the state in which they are usually-foung in the shops, contain 
amost deadly Ysa und are a very prolific source of death b 
suicide or accident, and the agreeable qualities of these liquids 
render therm peculiarly dangerous,” 


Ate SWAIN TAYLOR, M.D., F.B.S., 


Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Chymistry in 
Guy's Hospital, in his work on Poisons, sn an article on 


[iSSENCE OF ALMONDS, says :—‘‘It is a 
A matter of difficulty to epee it entirely of its prussic 
The Essence of Almonds freed from prussic acid by Mr. 
Langdale, of Hatton-garden, one druchm (60 drops) given to a 
dog, alf a drachm. (30 drops) toa cat, four drops to a rat did 
not destroy life; while four drops of the common oil destroyed 
life in two instances.” 


Pee SAME “LANCET” SPECIAL 

SCIENTIFIC COMMISSION further reports :—‘ It does 
not augment the enjoyment of a festive oceasion to know that 
the custards, pound-cukes, or sweetmeats set before us may carry 
death or danger.” 


Toe ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


says:—‘‘B. F. Lena e preparations to our mind are the 
most extraordinary productions of modern chemistry.” 


F. LANGDALE’S DISTILLED 
e FLAVOURING ESSENCES aro sold by all Grocers and 


Co-Operative Stores the World; or will be forwarded direct 
tom tne Distillery, ze Hatten-garden, London. ; 


ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


Tf your hair is turning grey or white, or falling off, use 

THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER; for it will. positively 

restore, in every case, grey or white hair to its original colour, 

without leaving the disagreeable smell of most “ Restorers."” It 

makes the hair eharmingly beautiful, as well as promoting the 

pedhon of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are not 
ecayod. 

This preparation has never been known to fail in restoring the 
hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to twelve days, 

It promotes growth, and prevents tho hair falling out, eradi- 
going dandriff, and leaving the scalp in a clean, healthy con. 

jon. 

It imparts peculiar vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring it 
to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applications of this 
preparation for a week or two will surely restore faded, grey, or 
white hair to its natural colour and richness. 

It is not a dye, nor does it contain any colourin matter or 
penis substance eee “EA eh it does Pee soil the hands, 

he scalp, or even white linen, but procures the colour in 
the substance of the hair. : aan 

Tt may be had of ney respectable Chemist, Perfumer, or Dealer 
in Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 3s. 6d. per Bottle. In énse 
the dealer has not ‘The Mexican Hair Renewer"’ in stock and 
will not procure it for you, it will be sent direct by rail, carriages 
paid, on receipt of 4s. in stamps, to any part of England. 

Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, 403, Oxford-street, London. 


RENEWER. 
WHAT BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR? 


es MEXICAN HAIR 


What gives Inxuriance to each tress, 
And pleases each one’s fancies ? 

What adds a charm of perfect grace, 
And Nature's gift enhances ? 

What gives a bright and beauteous glosa 
And what says each reviewer? 

“That woe successtul is the use 
Ot ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER!*" 


What gives luxurtance to each tress, 
And makes it bright and glowing? 
And keeps it free from dandriff, too, 
And healthy in its growing ? 
What does such wonders? Ask the press, 
And what says each reviewer ? 
“That none can equal or approach 
‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWDR!’ ”?” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
Like some bright halo beaming? 
‘What makes the hair a perfect mass 
Of splendid ringlets teeming ? 
What gives protusion in excess? 
Why, what says each reviewer? 
“The choicest preparation is 
“THIS MEXTO, HAIR RENEWER!’ ” 


What gives luxuriance to each tress, 
And makes it so delightful ? 

Because to speak the honest truth 
Is only just and rightful. 

What say the people and the press, 
And what says each reviewer? 
“That most superb for laces’ uso 

Is ‘THE MEXICAN HAIR RE 


YEWER!'" 


ThHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


_ has gained for itselt the highest reputation, and a decided 
preference over all other ‘hair dressings,” as evinced from cer- 
tificates and testimonials from the most respectable sources. 
Beng compounded with the greatest care—combining, as it does, 
all the most desirable qualities of the best hair preparations of 
fhe day, ea! the objectionable ones—it may be relied on as 
the very best known te chemistry for restoring the natural colour 
to the hair, and causing new hair to grow on bald spote, unless 
the hair glands are decayed ; for, if the glands are decayed and 

one, no stimulant can restore them; but if, as is often the case, 

he glands are only torpid, THE M IXICAN HAIR RENEWER 
will renew their vitality, and a new growth of hair will follow, 
Read the following Testimonial :— 

From Messrs. Wm Hayes and Co., Chemists, 12, Grafton-street, 
Dublin :—‘* We are recommending THE MEXIOAN HAIR 
RENEWER to all our customers as the best of the kind, as we 
have been told by several of our friends who tried it, that it has 
a wonderful effect m restoring and strengthening their Hair,” 


([HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR LADIES, 


Would you have luxuriant hair, 
Beautiful, and rich, and rare? 
Would you have it soft and bright, 
And attractive to the sight? 

This you really can produce, 


if you ee in rons URE 
THE MEXICO AIR RENEWER. 
The hair’ hens and preserves, 
And thus a double purpose serves; 

It beautifies—improves it, too, 

And eee it a most charming hue, 

And thus in each essential way, 

It public fayour gains each:day— 

HE MEXIC. HAIR RENEWER. 


If a single thread of hair 

Ofa greyish tint is there, 

This ‘* Renewer "’ will restore 

All its colour as before, 

And thus it is that vast renown 

Does daily now its virtues crown— 
THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


No matter whether faded grey, 
Or faliing like the leaves away, 
Tt will renew the human hair, 
And make it like itselt appear: 
It will revive it, beautity, 


And every ardent wish anaes 
THE MEXIOAN HALR RENEWER. 


fine MEXICAN HAIR RENE WER. 


The constitution of the person and the condition of the scalp 
have much to do with the length of time it requires for new hair 
to grow; also thin or thick hair will depend much npon the vital 
force remaining in the hair-glands, New hairs are first seen to 
start around the margin of the bald spots uear the permanent 
hair, and extending upwards until the spots are covered more or 
less thickly with fine short hair. Lxcessive brushing should be 
guarded agai ist as soon as the small hairs make their appear- 
ance; but the scalp may be sponged with rain water to advan- 
tage occasionally. ‘The scakp may be pressed and moved on 
the bone by the finger ends, which quickens the circulation 
and softens the spots which have remained long bald. 
On applying the hair-dressing it enlivens the scalp, and in cases 
where the hair begins to fall a few applications will arrest it, 
and the new growth Ppa the luxuriance and colour of 
youth, It may be relied on as ‘the best hair-dressing known for 
restoring grey or faded hair to its original colour without dyeing 
it, producing the colour within the substance of the hair, im- 

tine a peculiar vitality to the roots, preventing the hair from 
alling, keeping the head cool, clean, and free from dandriff, 
causing new hairs to grow, unless the at eed are entirely 
decayed. The MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER makes the hair 
sott, glossy, and luxuriant. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 
at 3s. 6d. ; or sent to any address free on receipt of 4s. in stamps. 
HENRY GC. GALLUP, Proprietor, 493, Oxford-street, London. 


([HE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 


When the hair is weak and faded 
Like the autumn leaves that tall, 
Then is felt that sadden'd feelin: 
Which does every heart enthral, 
pen we look fur sorne specific 
To arrest it on its way. 
And THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWLIR 
Bids it like enchantment stay, 


It arrests decaying progress, 
Though the hair is thin and grey : 
it will strengthen and improve it, 
And work wonders day by day, 
It restores the colour, 
And brings back its rei too; 
For THE MEXICAN HALE RENEWER 
Makes it look both fresh and new. 


What's the greatest hair restorer, 
That the present age can show, 
What produces wonders daily, 
Which the world at large should know? 
Why, THE MEXICAN HAIR RENLWER 
Eminently stanu. the first ; 
Thus its fame by co. 'tless thousands 
Day by day is now 1. hears'd. 


What beautifies, improves, and strengthens 
Human hair of every age? 

Why. this famoue great restorer, 
With the ladies is the rage, 

And THE MEXICAN R RENDOWER 
Is the very best in use. 

For luxuriant tresses always 
Does its magic powers produce, 


f Boks WORDS ‘‘THE MEXICAN HAIR 


RENEWER” are a Trade Mark; and the poe will please 
see the words are on every case surrounding the Bottle, and the 
name H. 0, GALLUP is blown in the bottie. 

The,Mexican Hair Renewer. Price 3s.6d. Directions in German, 


French, and Spanish. Prepared by H.C. Galiup, 493, Oxtord- 
street, London. 
May be had of M. Swann, 12, Rue Castiglione, Paris; W. 


Kingston, Malta; Bathgate and Co., Calcutta; B. G. Len 
Port Elizabeth, ne of Good Hope; Malabar and Co., Kings- 
tome in one scp ie eal lead pe and 
"o., Rangoon ; Treacher o., Bombay ; an most resp: 
able Dealers in all parts of the world. Tene 


non, 
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OOSEY and CO.’S LIST. | USICAL WORKS. By J. T. STONE. P OPULAR tS) ON GS, 1 0:000 CBRISTMAS PBESENTS. 
Messrs. BREWER and Co. would particularly direct the 1 
Joth, gilt edges works for mdaioal education." ‘The whole pesles sre in gencral 2D. BACT, PARKINS & (OTTO'S 
Pri pd. » er; 48. cloth, e 5 works fo . 
HE i ROLTAL ms fe) NGB OOKS use in the ae colleges and schoois throughout the United FULL MUSIC SIZE. 
THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (200 songs). 2 vols. i Meta Sons FOR THE PIANOFORTE. Postage One iiaifpenny for every two copies required. DRESSING-CASES, 21s., 42., 84s., 105s., 210s. 

THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND (100 songs). The First Six Months st ‘the | Raclie Instructions. 46." — - | ans he kissed me when he Left. Nerab, the Prideot Kildare, | DRESSING-BAGS, 42s., 84s., 105s., 210s. 

, \ s L songs). . 38. 

THE SONGS OF WALES (@ songs). New and enlarged | lementary Instructions. ge Fo SE alt Of in the Stilly Night. HAND-BAGS, 6s. 9d., 11s. WAIST-BAGS. 
Edition. = FOR THE ORGAN. Arethusa. Old Armchair. DESPATCH- BOXES, 21s., 42s., 63s., 84s., &e. 
The above form a complete collection of National Songs. The Classical Organist. In|The Organ Student's Com- Auld Lang Syne. Ola Log Cabin in the Lane. 

THE SONGS OF FRANCE (50 songs). four vols., oblong folio, £118. | panion, in six vols., 7s. 6d. | AWG [ope bray. id Bector WRITING-CASES, 5s., 10s. 6d., 14s. 6d., 21s. 

THE SONGS OF GERMAN gc Voikslicder). each; orin 72 Numbers, 1s. 6d.| each; or in 24 books, 1s, 6d. Bay of Biscay. oe Bumper at Partin DESKS, 8s. 6d., 10s 6d., 1As. 6d., 21s 42s 63; 

SCHUBERT'S SIXTY SONG each net. ; each net. Beautiful Dreamer. On the Banks of Allan Water. Be repels, ea A Se gOBs 

RUBENSTELN'S PIETY SONGS, DUETS. Complete Instr ac Ok THE HARMONIUM pete Menon nee STATIONERY - CABINETS, 258., 50s., 84s, 

BEETHOVEN'S SEVENTY-SIX. SONGS, The Harmonium Miscellany, | Complete Instructions. 6s. Bite Hal eae a2 ener Lares ENVELOPE CASES and BLOTTERS. 

MENDELSSOHN’S SIXTY SONGS. oe Eh ; Bonnie Dundee. Please, give me a Penny, INKSTANDS for Drawing-Room or Library. 

SCHUMANN’S SEVENTY-FIVE SONGS. FOR SINGING. Galler Hendas Poor Besse was o Sellers Wite, 

A’ with German and English Words. Theoretical and Practical Instructions. 6s. Campbells are Coming. Poor Old Joe. TEA-C IADDIES, BOOK-SLIDES. 

SACRED SON —S, ANCIENT AND MODERN (100 songs). London: Brewer and Co., 14 and 15, Poultry, Cheapside, and Cherry Ri Put me in my Little Bed. LIQUEUR- CASES, FE SKS, 

HUMOROUS -ONGS (seventy-two new and old songs). 23, Bishopsgate-street Within, A complete Catalogue of the Chiming Beis of long ago. Riding on a Load of Hay. LA 

CHOICE DU&IS FOR LADIES’ VOICES (24 duets). above Author's Musical Works may be had on application to the Come, Birdie, Come. Ring the Bell Softly. LETTER-BOXES Pax the Hall and Libr: 

popishers: or to Mr. J. T. Stone, 6, Upper College-street, come sit by my side, little’ Ring the Bell, Watchman. READING- STANDS, POSTAGE-SCAL ES: 
Price 5s. each, paper covers; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, Nottingham. pee ee Dar! ing. th Spee TS Cradle of th OXYDIZED and EN. LLED TT 
e. OCKE e Cradle 0: t) 
HE ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. HRISTMAS MUSICAL ” PRESENTS. | Som, De the “ak pia and FE} AME ARTICLES, 
1 pe ogee Poeun re Geto SS a renowned List of Musical Works, forming useful Christmas. Presents, pes niskoen audi : Seree dengan the Snow. ORMOULU WRI ii Pe eh wee 
published, containing 19 eelebrate ongs om no » all handsomely bound in cloth :— ay when you forget me. wily in our ey. OAK WARE, Ta: s iscuit OXEeS. ugs 
k in BE d. The 2 - t nkards, , Jugs, 
Sdngs have Italian. and English Words, are published in the | (@f8DER OHNE WORTE. MENDELSSOHN. With Portrait _ Beith ot Nel her warning, Sponge | NOULTON WARE, Mounted with Silver, &. 
oe EME PRIMA DONNA'S AL But Pertyonetiongs Vole Se Sa ee OORT, Ro: | te ee re er ee ee me Ra ee EPROP ATE AION, fore oamenia 
d i 0) : me 
SE a uinv ane THE AMATEUR ORGANIST. E. TRAVIS. Ten Vols., 8s. Do they tise me at Home. Some HOT. BRONZE INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS. 
4. THE BARITONE ALBUM. Forty-five Songs. “Domestic PSALMODY. WESTROP. Two Vols., 5s. each. yay Bullet has its Billet. Take _ this Message to my | JEWEL- CASES, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
“A capital idea admirably carried out.'’—Illustra d Dramatic NINETEEN SONGS. HATTON. 15s. Friar of Orders Grey. Mother, BRUSH- CASES, for Ladi id CButl én 
News. SABBATH RECREATIONS. J. PRIDHAM. Gipsy’s Warning. Tell me, Mary, how to Woo $ or Ladies an entlemen. 
=". POPLAR NUREERS.ON 2 b=) aL a> t| CBVENINGS WITH THE peut COMPOSERS. B. TRAVIS, | Grandfather's Clock. Thee. SCENT-CASES, for 2, 3, or 4 Bottles. 
pg iievertitt rang Two Vols., 215. euch. el easly gens ym SPECTACLE-CASES, Waist or Pocket 
OOSEYS’ MUSICAL CABINET. | ORGAN’ SCHOOL. RINK. 25. Halls. Those Evening Bells. K : 
B Price 1s. each. A COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS. KELLER. 10s. 6d. Harry Blut iene raae Rte GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. 
26. ROBERT FRANZ ALBUM. (36 Songs.) FE eae BRON RIG ee ae ert Nt Rie aaa eDeniae’, Steal the Roses; | WORK BOXES and BASKETS, 6s and 10s 
y se r Th. §) E. . * ° 
138. GOPNOD S| 10 SONGS, 3 including “The Serenade” and | H HE Of AN STUDENTS! COMPANION. J. T. STONE. ge were ‘f ee elites Faded Flower. RETICULES, LADIES’ COMPANIONS. 
ty tay Six Vo 
2 LONGFELLOW AND BALFE'S 10 CELEBRATED | “iE ToMGyASSIGAL ORGANIST, J.T.STONE. Four Volsy «|. 1 Lave Yo Shue ot Sho Daya | Tom Mowing. MUSIC CASES and ROLLS, 2s. 6d., 5s., 

18. HATTON'S 12 SONGS. (New Edition.) ais. each. See tale af Beaty, arse Wen. | Shining,“ “*"° | MUSICAL BOXES, Ditto Albums, all kinds. 

Ie, ACS GATTY'S 12 BALLADS, FLVENINGS with the BEST COMPOSERS. [iss me, and 11 go to Sleep. |_| Vacant Chair. CHINA CARD-TRAYS, Ditto Ornaments. 

169. VIRGINIA GABRIEL'S 10 SONGS. A Collection of Classical Subjects from the Works ofthe’ ~Darling. , etangs Millard. PURSES, POCKET-. BOOKS, NOTE-CASES. 

168. ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S 10 SONGS. Great Masters for the Pianoforte. _ Arranged by E.~ TRAVIS. |: ast: Rose of Summer. apping Old Stairs, me eats - 

$8. TWELVE VOCAL DU ETS, gag LADIES’ VOICES. Twelve erg complete in one Volume, bound, Fess or“in » Feather Bottel. atching for Pa. CARD-CASES, Diaries for the New Year. 

S 8¢ 50 Songs. c. 

bia, BOOSEYS' MARCH ALBUM. (i Marches.) hiner Hite Brome dan: "Ze Home without 9 | CIGAR-CASES, FUZEE-CASES. 

21s, 210,213, RUBINSTEIN'S 3 ALBUMS, "(25 Pieces. EW SONGS by FLORA WARNER. Little, Church: around the | When a Man's a little bit _QPERA-GLASSES, FANS, Newest Patterns. 

214. ROBERT SCHUMANN’S ALBUMBLATTER. Liniles | cee : a , 5 

204. BRAHMS’ PIANOFORTE ALBUM. Little~ Sweetheart, @ome and when there: ’s Love at Home. GRAPHOSCOPES, STEREOSCOPES. 

205. RAFF’S PIANOFORTE ALBUM. To the Woods. A flat_and BiI Pretty: Blue.Forget-me-not. 3s. Kiss Me. When You and I were Young, SCENT-BOTTLES. Gold and Sil Mounted. 

19. FIELD'S NOCTURNE ALBUM. (10 Nocturnes.) flat. 3s. Muiden's Farewell. 3s. _ Love among the Roses, ‘Marple. . old an ver Mo 

lt. BEETHOVENS WALTZ ee 6 a Md farsa Mecsas pay nore age aa F. Rie nt ae renee 7 @. ta Love was once a Little Boy. Where the Bee Sucks. WALTHAM WAT CHES, good timekeepers. 

do, WALDTEUPEL’S WALTZ ALBUS. (3 Walgzes.) | Waiting at the Window. A flat Meet Me by Moonlight Alone, | “Epray. °°" Wandering Here, STT.VER JEWELLERY, at very low prices. 

BOOSEYS’ MUSICAL CABINET also contains Beethoven's Courtship. 38. : end B flat. 38. | Minstrel Boy. within a Mile of Edinboro’ JET JEWELLERY of ee best Patterns 
Mozart's, Schubert's and Dussek’s Sonatas; aes s Waltzes, | Mistletoe Bough. Town. id 
Maxurkas, snd Nocvernes (ce completo for As jj endelanohin's, | N EW and POPU LAR POLKAS. Mollie, Darling. Wolf, CLOCKS, Carriage, Drawing or Dining Room. 
, an ummel 8 8. . . 

Cusapen andl bow tiliusas panama fall Gemtorus os Beautifully Tits each: Mother Kissed Me in my Waar, zon Buy my Pretty PENCIL-CASES, Gold, Silver, Les 

petit Ot, 2, Rgentctret and al Masicters and | Ghar Beam | RiMMee | BE er SERGE ina my Ye Bamke aa Bago” Home INDOOR GAMES, Newest and most iy 

rincess Louise. Starlight, weet riar. . 8. }s., Ss. 
oi HILLING OPERAS for! a : Abide with Me. Onward, Christian Soldiers, 

ET Nesey oe POPULAR MARCHES and DESCRIPTIVE | Brighti Gleams our Banner. | 0 render thanks. BACKGAMMON, CHESS, oe eae 

BALLO IN MASCHERA. LOHENGRIN (2s.). DIVERTIMENTOS. By J. PRIDHAM. ee aly sing the praises. | Pilgrims of the Night. | PAINT-BOXES, TOOL-CHESTS, Footballs. 

BARBIERE. LUCIA. <THustrated.- 3s. each. Evening Hymn. l we gather at the river? MAGIC LANTERNS at Makers’ Prices 

CROWN DIAMONDS. LUCREZIA BORGIA. Turkish Grand March. : ‘ ~ For thee, O aed dear Country. | Sound the loud Timbrel. 3 AN a . ers . 

DINORAH (s.) MARTHA : _~ Abyesinian Expedition. oat feta ever blessed Morn. Byest Saviour, bless us ere we ; PORTRAIT ALBUMS, all sizes. 

DON JUAN. Now ieee Ps: ; Beanley Od a q Nearer, my God, to Thee. Watt her Angels. EASEL ALBUMS, improved Novelties. 

BON Easauane. OBREON. eS ee Rub urghs rand Maze ea VOCAL DUETS. PORTRAIT FRAMES, Ormoulu, Velvet, &c. 

- + os oy s w . ,. , 

FAVORITA. RIGOLEFTO. pam} os Rents’ Bee eee eet re Larboard Watch, SCRAP-BOOKS, STAMP ALBUMS. 

FIGLIADEL REGGIMENTO. | SEMIRAMIDE, : : Stonewall Jackson’s-Marc! Mah ee Hi on. thou Shining River. | Santa Lucia. IVORY PAPER- KNIVES,. Portfolios. 

PEAS DRONE TANNHAUSER a RereNee Ot ReeColip Camapbete: ih ceamce COMIC SONGS. TWO THOUSAND CHURCH SERVICES. 

FLYING DUTCHMAN (2s.). TANNHAUSER (2s,).° f H y 

FRA DIAVOLO. TRAVIATA. . TP HE CLASSIC AL ORGANIST: a ‘Saleotion | Angelina’ Brown. I'm so Fond of Dancing. FAMILY BIBLES, Pocket Ditto, Prayers. 

FREISCHUTZ TROVATORE. « rs Apprentice Boy. Little Brown Jug. y 

HUGUENOTS (2s.). WILLIAM TELL. amo celebtited Gompositions from the Works of. the Grint " Ghinrliesdon't do 80. Matilda Toots. BOOKS for JUVENILES and “PRESENTS. 

asters. Arran: ‘rom the Orche: Scores for the Or, Dh Gerk 1 Mulli Guards. 2 
7 . LUSIC BOOKS. | Witt Petat Obbligato, by J.T. STONE, In‘four vols., oblong Dihechingns s Little Dog. St. Patrick’ "s Day. Parade. ILLUSTRATED LIST POST-FREE. 
HE CAVENDISH MUSIC OOKS. folio (each Shnsettinn 193 pages), £1 1s. each ; or,.in 72 Nam fs I, Love to Think of the- Days Young Man on the Railway. 
Full music size, 32 pages, price 1s. ¢ach. Thirty-one | 18. 6d. ‘each nets “A Catalogue of the contents of the comp! .~ when Iwas Young. - ARKINS & (XOTTO’S 

volumes are now ready, including New-Ballad Concert Albums oa will be forwarded ,on- aapplass n .to-the. P ublishers, Or to PoTAL RATES.—The abbee Songs can be sent: by post at the rate 

of Sher m, Sterling, Reeves, Lioyd, and Santley (10 songs - as, Te Stone.6,Upper Callege-street, Nottingham. ¥ ofone halfpenny! for every two copies required, 

in each soy ‘Albums of English, Irish, and Scotch Balladg(20 | - ‘ « BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 

in each book) ; Sengs of the Day (10 in each book) ; Sacred Songs “PN DON: REWER and 3 O5® ae HITE» ROTH ERS, TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 

Te Ei ee Gite ti ee host, favour se ss AND H.RB.H. ‘HE CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY, 

ie f ti 3. Gavo pun ral a Goddard’s.and 
Vises Atpum ! Hecolfectinas of the. Opera, a hook of 2) geane anid oa RU RATER, “MILE-END- ROAD, LONDON. | 27 and 28, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
cal Readings, a book of 20 seal brated Saline et : 3 : 
a colecti of music for beginners. Fu ist of Corttents 
x free.—Boosty and Co., 205, Hegent-strect. am ah aes and _STEWART’S NEW MUSIC. “ANGTON WI LLIAMS'S PIANO PIECES. HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
AND BALLawS! f= ot Ge mes, | C 
i s, nel 

po pats _ ae net. ihe a 8. oe LOVE: BAR: “AW AY. Ballad, : eet SPARKLING:CASCADES.  Fittieth falition. 2s. net. A SSER and SHERWIN’S 

TWICKENHAM FERRY, Risse ane Se .. Theo. Marzials © N M. W. BALFE.~ Sungby Madame Marie Roze st 1) ; 

OLIVIA, F,G, and A _.. i ‘ Popstar pick ~ Juntes’s*Halland at~all eomtery a ‘Tour.in En; etind, ANGTON (WILLIAMB'S N ad = GS. N OVELTIES. 

BAe errant ee ye and A 1 Axtiiwr Suiffvan | amd Scotland ; by Madumne Gerster af the Birmingham vial NEVER PARTED, "A vooul gems” ae net 

LET Me DREAM AGAIN, C.D, and E flat «. ++ Arthur Sullivan and by Miss Mary Davies, at Covent i Theatre, 2s. net _ W. Wires and Co., 221, Totterttiam:court-road. Fah PERS Ear, 

THE BETTER LAND, Aand '.. . F. H. Gowen : 5 

SE WANDERED ead fan MouNTAIN Roe Sone NE GOLDEN HOUR (a Maiden - Tay. | ae NCA SHIRE: . ITCHES. HRISTMAS GAMES. . 

i al a PN . F. Clay : Dreaming)... Song. By VIVIAN BLIGH, - Words 3 ont ORF AB Z ; : 

DRESDEN CHINA, Cand B . J. L. Molloy. ) Gilbert aBeckett. Sung by Miss Edith ‘Brandonin © The’ Es STANISLAUS. : ASSER and SHERWIN?S 

THE WAY-THRO' THE WOOD, m flat and 6. Sainton-Dolby Heme," Mr: andMrs. German Reed’ snew Entertaitimen' z > +, 5s. 0d. ee = 1. AMUSEMENTS FOR ALL. 

REMEMBER-OR FORGET . -., +» Hamilton. Aidé |, om. 6d. net ; 

BROWN EYES.OR BLUE EYES” =*7) = amr Aidé *ETOILE DU B 4 me “VA L SK, & Lona ppnand MAD PRESENTS. 

IT WAS A DREAM, GC and E F. H.Cowen | Be ns aaa Te eitep ee -st., London ; o = 

THADY O' ay Be hottest By Sedu Moll6y *} | ~LAMOTHE.- ~Beautifully-Tiustrated. +2s-net. = ing~ street, ester. ue CATAT OGUE, 
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FROM DANGER FRE 


You thoughtless ys, nid round the corner there, { And how you hated that malicious Sparrov 

t 
How could you seék dear Redbreast to ensnare ? Who killed Cock Robin with his Bow and Arrow 
Don't you remem how good Robins gave $ Had you entrapped dear Redbreast, you young sinne 


The poor Babes in the Wood a leafy grave You surely should have gone without your dinnes 


But Robin, saved, may smite your conscier still— 
In sweet revenge for your intended ill, 
g Good-Morrow on your wind 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 1879. 


SER IAC SERIE 
soho 


eh 


TOP COUPLE BOTTOM COUPLE, 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


FIRST ARRIVALS 
HOW DO YOU DO 


OH, THANK YOU. 


FOR THE DANCE 


| JUST COME 


SUPPER. 


+ LEIGHTON, BROS 
WAITS INNOCENTS 


CHRISTMAS AT LITTLE=PEOPLETON MANOR, 


- FROM DRAWINGS BY\ KATE GREENAWAY. 


